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PUTTING OUT AT THE SEVENTEENTH HOLE, 


NORTH BERWICK, 


A WORD ABOUT GOLF, GOLFERS, AND GOLF-LINKS 
IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


By PRICE 


*OLF in England is first a game, then 
an avocation, then a tyranny. A 

real golfer is not like a cricketer, ora foot- 
ball player, or a yachtsman, or a cyclist. 
He does not rank with these, for a man 
is a golfer as another is a lawyer, a 
soldier, an engineer, or a painter. For 
one may play golf, as he may play no 
other game, from his first to his second 
childhood, and he devotes himself to golf 
first, and then in his leisure moments, to 
the church, the state, or to business as 
the case may be. As a certain Scotch 
clergyman remarked after a hard day’s 
golf, during which some rather tempest- 
uous expressions escaped him: ‘Ah, 
mon, I must give it up!’’ ‘ What,” 
said his companion, ‘give up golf!’’ 
‘«Na, na, mon, not golf, the meenistrie !’’ 
It has been the writer’s good fortune to 
play over some of the more famous of the 
seven or eight hundred golf-links in Scot- 
land and England, and to play with some 
of the well-known exponents of the 
game, while breathing the atmosphere 
where golf has been played for centuries. 
And there at any rate the first few lines 
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of this paper will be considered as mere 
platitude, whatever may be thought of 
them elsewhere by light-minded and ir- 
reverent folk who only know of golf, and 
think of golf as one among many out-of- 
door games. 

A man’s social, moral, religious, and 
financial status may be of importance in 
other parts of the world, but at St. An- 
drews the one standard of measurement 
is your handicap at the royal and ancient 
game. You may suspect that this is the 
state of affairs when you play at Hoylake, 
or Malvern, or Westward Ho, or even at 
inconspicuous links like Bridgnorth ; 
but when you play at St. Andrews, or at 
North Berwick in Scotland, you are con- 
vinced that to have played base-ball, foot- 
ball, cricket, or tennis, has been a mis- 
take, and that the years passed in ignor- 
ance of golf are years to be lamented and 
atoned for, representing merely a wasted 
youth. 

St. Andrews, the Mecca of golfers, is 
some sixty miles from Edinburgh, and 
stands upon a promontory jutting out 
into the North Sea. The Episcopal See 
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of St. Andrews is the oldest 
in Scotland ; the University 
of St. Andrews, one of whose 
graduates signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 
was founded in 1413, and is 
the oldest university in Scot- 
land; the Cathedral of St. 
Andrews was, says legend, 
erected in honor of St. Regu- 
lus, who drifted thither from 
Greece in a boat without sails 
or oars, with the relics of St. 
Andrew in his possession. 
These facts are from the 
guide-book, for the writer 
met only golfers at St. An- 
drews, none of whom had 
ever seen or heard of any of 
these things. 

If you are honored with a letter of in- 
troduction to the secretary of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews 
from Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson, who has 
done for golf what Gilbert White did for 
Selbourne, you are received with open 
aris—and asked what your handicap is ! 
—for even the friends of Mr. Hutchinson 
are suspected of some skill at the game 
all on account of his prowess at, and love 
for, golf. From the club-house, you may 
walk a few yards, passing on your way 
between the first tee and the last green, 
across to the shop of ««Old Tom.’’ «Old 
Tom’’ is Tom Morris, the green-keeper of 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. 
Andrews. He is_ seventy-five years 
young, and known and respected, not to 
say loved, by thousands of golfers all the 
world over. One may have had much of 
happiness and much of success in the 
minor departments of commerce, politics, 
or literature, but even then to play a 
round of these historic links, with « Old 
Tom’’ as opponent, is to be reckoned as 
a serious pleasure to be numbered with 
the best of life’s other pleasures. There 
are audacious writers who undertake to 


describe golf-links hole by hole; but 
even if my limited space permitted 
such treatment of the subject, it is 


but lost time. The hole that you do 
in ‘‘four,’’ you consider ‘‘a good sport- 
ing hole,’’ while the hole you do in 
‘‘eight,’’ has a bad «‘green’’ and the 
bunkers are not judiciously placed, and 
the lies are deplorable. Hence, what 
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one man describes, the next 
man denies. The links at St. 
Andrews, to speak in gen- 
eral terms, are a fine, broad 
course of short, green grass, 
with a ‘“burn,’’ into which 
golf-balls have a fatal ten- 
dency to dribble, and many 
bunkers of sand cunningly 
placed about each and every 
hole. Each hole has its pecu- 
liar difficulties, and makes a 
different call upon the skill 
of the player. 

Perhaps a little light may 
be thrown upon the matter 
by giving the length of each 
hole, and then playing a 
match over the course with 
‘‘Old Tom’’ himself. 

OUT. 


Hole. Yds. Tom Morris. The Duffer. 


st ~ 362 5 6 
2d ** 417 6 6 
4 5 
4th 367 5 5 
5th « 516 5 6 
6th “ 355 6 8 
7th * 340 4 6 
8th «« 17 4 4 
gth ** 277 5 5 
44 51 
IN. 

Hole. Yds. Tom Morris. The Duffer. 
Ist ‘* 290 4 5 
2d “* 150 3 3 
3d 333 5 5 
4th 385 5 6 
sth “ 475 6 6 
6th 375 5 5 
7th 334 4 5 
8th 461 5 7 
gth 387 4 6 


41 48 

From this it is seen that «« Old Tom”’ 
went ‘‘out’’ in 44, and came home in the 
magnificent score of 41, while the Duf- 
fer’s performance of «out’’ in 51, and 
‘‘home’’ in 48, is merely put in to show 
the tyro’s measure of the difficulties of 
the links. But only lately a young pro- 
fessional, Andrew Kirkaldy by name, 
went round as follows, and this score has 
never been beaten: Out—4, 6, 3, 5, 4, 5 


4, 3,4=238. In—4, 3, 3,4, 4,4, 3.4,5=34 

















or 72 forthe round. It was a great day 
for ‘* Old Tom.’’ It was the first time in 
many years that the old man had done 
the nine holes «-home’’ in 41. The 
writer has played with scores of golfers, 
Scotch, Irish, English, and American, 
and every one of them has given him to 
understand that his very best play ‘is 
my form,’’ and his indifferent and bad 
play, ‘‘ Off my game ; eye isn't in it to- 
day, don't you know!’’ But not so, 
modest «Old Tom.’’ He received the 
congratulations of the crowd, when they 
heard his score, with the words: ‘It’s as 
I was tellin’ the gentleman,’’ pointing to 
me. ‘‘I was playin’ a bit aboo my game 
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When you have played a match at St. 
Andrews with «* Old Tom,” there are still 
other things to doand to see in Golfland, 
but nothing with quite the historic inter- 
est of that. Still, the three days of goif 
at North Berwick, on the newly-extended 
links there, have a flavor of their own. 
The very first hole at North Berwick, 
with a huge, vawning sand-bunker one 
hundred yards away from the tee, and 
the hole, 313 yards in length on the top 
of a hill, is a prospect to put one on his 
mettle. Here it was the Duffer’s singular 
good fortune to be playing a match with 
the local professional, Ben Sayers, when 
he made the record for these links. The 
score by holes was as follows : 
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Out: 5, 5 5 4 5 3 4 § 4=2 40 
In: 3, 4 4 4 55 2 4 4, S==35 

Score for the round, 75 
The holes are respectively : 

OUT. IN. 
1st hole, 313 yds. Ist hole, 273 yds 
2d ~~ 466 2d * 300 «|« 
gd “440 | nn ihn 
4th « 243 * 4th 260 *« 
sth « 300 * sth « 382 « 
6th « 270 « 6th “« 266 « 
— << 2 = hm 
8th « S10 * 8th « 450 « 
oth « 246 * oth “ 300 « 


Even men who know not the difference 
between a ‘‘niblick’’ anda « divot’’ must 
concede that to cover these 3 miles and 
815 yards of ground, and to put a small 
gutta-percha ball into eighteen different 
holes, with all sorts of obstacles in front 
of them while doing it, all in seventy-five 
strokes, is a feat requiring unusual 
powers. 

It may be seen from the excellent illus- 
trations of the links at North Berwick, 
that Sayers is a very short man; but his 
driving power, though not phenomenal 
as that of Taylor, Mr. Tait, or Mr. 
Macfie, is still well above the average, 
while his putting, at least on the occasion 
of this match, was simply infallible, and 
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made an opponent feel ‘creepy,’’ as 
though other than mere human golfing 
were behind it. 

It is of the links at North Berwick that 
Mr. Hutchinson writes: ‘‘There is no 
better school for ‘approaching’ in the 
world. Accordingly, we see that North 
Berwick has developed probably the best 
approacher with the pitching shot off a 
mashy, in the golfing world—namely, 
Mr. J. E. Laidlay.’’ This was written, 
however, before the links at North Ber- 
wick had been extended. Now these links 
offer quite as valuable a school for the 
longer shots with the wooden weapons as 
for approaching. 

It was here at North Berwick that the 
writer had the honor to make the ac- 
quaintance of another celebrated golfer, 
the Right Honorable Arthur J. Balfour. 
Scotch golfers will forgive us for saying 
that this gentleman brings, perhaps, as 
much celebrity to golf as golf gives him, 
but even this is heresy. For in Scotland 
all his fame as philosopher, as statesman, 
as Irish Secretary, is attributed to the 
fact that he plays golf. The patient, per- 
sistent evenness of temper, which alone 
makes the good golfer, laid the founda- 
tion, so goes the Scotch verdict, for the 
universal popularity which distinguishes 
Mr. Balfour. Even the Irishmen like 
him, and liked him in spite of themselves 
when he was Irish Secretary, and no man 
can receive a more comprehensive tribute 
to his tireless good humor than this. 
Here, too, the editor of the London Times, 
Mr. Buckle, was taking a fortnight’s 
holiday, and seemed as much elated with 
his victory over the Duffer—it was one 
of my ‘off days’’—as though he had 


overthrown a government. He was 
‘ playin’ a bit aboo his game’’ that 


afternoon, I fancy, but he did not con- 
fess as much, 

At North Berwick, so many are the 
players in a season, that one must needs 
put his name down in the ‘starter’s”’ 
book, at least a day in advance, in order 
to get off at all. The first tee is sur- 
rounded from morning to night by a 
crowd of waiting golfers and interested 
spectators. A man's nerves must be of 
the steadiest when he addresses his ball 
for the first shot. He may not unlikely 
hear comments, sotto voce, upon his grip, 
his «‘ stance,’’ his distance from the ball, 
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etc., etc., which render his position still 


more trying. Nor are the Scotch caddies 
chary of giving a man their honest 
opinion of his play. «* Andy,’’ a weather- 
beaten Scotchman of sixty, who had cad- 
died for half a century, was of a particu- 
larly frank temper. He had none of the 
humility of the servant, rather did he 
esteem himself as a companion-in-arms 
who carried clubs, and advised, for the 
nonce, instead of playing. ‘That was a 
bad shot ; I must be a little off it to-day,”’ 
with a smile seeking sympathy. «‘ Yes, 
sir,’’ was the gruff reply, «‘ that last was 
a dom bad shot, to be sure!’’ Whether 
it was that ignorance of the nomenclature 
of the game, or a joke at the expense of 
such gruff-spoken caddies as «‘ Andy,’’ is 
not known, but an English newspaper, 
published in the provinces, announced on 
one occasion that certain constituents of 
Mr. Balfour had presented him with a 
‘‘ full set of silver-plated caddies,” as a 
recognition of his services to them, and 
of his love for Scotland’s national game. 
One may continue his journey and his 
visits to Scotch links almost indefinitely. 
There are Prestwick, and Elie, the home- 
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rOM MORRIS GREEN-KEEPER AT ST. 
THE RIGHT IS THE ST. 
green of that famous driver, Douglas Rol- 
land, Aberdeen, Dornoch, and_ scores 
more. At each and all the stranger is 
given a cordial welcome, and may have 
as much golf as he likes. 
3ut there are caddies, and golf, and 
good golf, too, over the border in Eng- 
land. As good a place to begin with as 
any, is the Royal Liverpool Golf Club at 
Hoylake, close to Liverpool. The Ameri- 
can devotee of the game who lands at 
Liverpool, may, if he likes, be playing 
golfon these beautiful links an hour after 
he comes down the gang-plank from his 
steamer. Here he will find, what is so 
rare at home, namely, the largest and 
truest putting-greens in the world. 
Hoylake is the home of Mr. John Ball, 
Jr., and when one has seen these putting- 
greens and Mr. Ball at play upon them 
and up to them, he has seen perhaps the 
most skilful, certainly the most grace- 
ful, exposition of the game that he will 
see anywhere. These links being near 
the sea, as are the links of St. Andrews, 
North Berwick, Prestwick, Westward Ho, 
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and all the really first-rate links, the soil 
is of that sandy, smooth, short-grassed 
texture which golf demands. These 
links are not so long by several hundred 
vards as the links at St. Andrews o1 
North Berwick, but they are not lacking 
in difficulties, and they offer that best of 
allrewards to the golfers, namely, a perfect 
putting-green at every hole to crown his 
efforts in getting there. The profes- 
sional record for these links is seventy- 
three, and Mr. John Ball, Jr., has done 
them in a private match in seventy-two. 
On St. Andrew's Day, December 3, 1892, 
the following was Mr. Ball's official 
score: Out—6, 3, 3, 6, 3, 4, 3, 5, 4==37; 
In—s, 4, 4, 5. 5, 5, 4=41, or 78 for 
the round. ‘The length of the holes is as 
follows : 


Se 3, 


OUT. IN. 
1st hole, 400 yds. roth hole, 560 yds. 
2d ** 270 *§ 11th « 360 * 
3d 290 12th “ 100 *§ 
4th «© 420 13th « 460 « 
sth 160 14th 390 8 
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6th «* 240 * sth « 170 * 
mth“ 219 *§ 16th « 350 « 
8th «* 500 * 17th * 320 + 
oth ** 430 *§ ith « 400 « 
The scenery all about St. Andrews, 
North Berwick, Hoylake, Eltham, Mal- 


vern, Westward Ho, and at some of the 
less known links, such as Hagley, Car- 
narvon, Mitcham, Ludlow, Llandudno, is 
picturesque and beautiful in 
the extreme. The links by 
the sea have perhaps the ad- 
vantage in this respect, but 
some of the inland links 
where you play over the 
emerald green fields shaded 
by great oak-trees, with a 
glimpse of a ruin or a castle 
here and there, are attract- 
ive enough to the stranger. 
Nowadays there are links 
everywhere in England, and 
links of all kinds. Within 
a radius of three and a half 
miles from the Victoria sta- 
tion, London, there are more 
than thirty links, and more 
links making every year, so 
great has been the growth in 
popularity of the game with- 
in the last three years. And 
probably each of these seven 
hundred and more golf clubs = J- 
has its devotees and admirers 
who know every inch of the course, and 
hold that whatever the advantages of 
other links their own have their compen- 
sating charms of difficulty. 

To the American readers who are prone 
to spend too much upon their pleasures, 
it may be of interest to have the facts as 
to the actual expenditure required for 
the game on a small scale. At Bridg- 
north, in Shropshire, there is a nine-hol 
course, not a good one, but still not so 
bad but what one may learn to play the 
game there. The lease of the field over 
which the course is laid costs one hun- 
dred dollars a year. The club-house or 
pavilion, a simple affair of wood, with a 
room for the ladies, another for lunching, 
and another containing lockers, notice- 
boards, etc., costs about three hundred 
dollars. One can buy remade balls for 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar and 
a half a dozen,—quite good enough for 


H. 
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all practise play,—and the best new balls 
for two dollars and seventy-five cents a 


dozen. Wooden clubs cost about one 
dollar and a half, and iron clubs one dol- 
lar and twenty-cents a piece, unless you 
go in for peculiar makes and _ special 
shapes, and it is the general experience 
that eccentricity in golf clubs is mostly 
confined to dealers and duffers. A man 
ought to be able to have his golf at a cost 
of about as follows: 
Membership fee, ten dollars 
(five dollars second and suc- 
ceeding years); six dozen 
remade and four dozen new 
balls, sixteen dollars ; clubs, 
fifteen dollars; repairs to 
clubs, ten dollars (growing 
less and less expensive as 
one improves his play and 
learns to care for his own 


clubs); caddies, one dollar 
a week for thirty weeks, thir- 
ty dollars; and for these 


eighty-one dollars a year, or 
call it seven dollars a month, 
aman gets more wholesome 
exercise, more good temper, 
and more self-control, than 
for any other equivalent out- 
lay known to man. Links 
of this humble description 
there are all over England 
and Scotland, and links such 
as these can be provided and 
kept in running order at a small expense 
to each one wherever there is even a small 
company of golfers. The short grass, 
well-trodden greens, and the perfectly 
true putting-greens, only time and much 
play can furnish, but one can have good 
golf without these. 

The gravest danger to the game is that 
1e niceties, the etiquette, of the game 
will be walked over, and walked through 
rough-shod, by neophytes who only know 
of golf as an exercise in smiting small 
spheres of gutta percha. Touching your 
ball, or anything growing near it ; push- 
ing instead of striking, especially with 
the putter; grounding the club in a bun- 
ker ; moving or talking while your op- 
ponent is addressing his ball for a shot; 
asking childishly, ‘Is that a stroke?” 
when you have missed or ‘ foozled’’ a 
shot ; walking on ahead when you have 
made your without waiting for 
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shot 














your adversary to make his—these and 
other elementary rules that every man 
should master who proposes to play the 
game—these are more destructive, far 
more destructive, of good golf than tees 
and greens however bad. 

In Scotland, and for the most part in 
England, the game is played with the 
same becoming courtesy, and with the 
same strict observance of the spirit of the 
rules that obtain amongst sound whist 
players. It is a game which is peculiarly 
unfitted to be played haphazard, without 
regard to its rules and traditions, and 
when thus played, is no more golf than 
playing marbles is playing billiards. It is 
true that the St. Andrew rules are here 
and there defective, particularly as regards 
‘Foursome ’’ play, and there is a move- 
ment on foot in England now—to which, 
if it comes to any thing, we Americans 
ought to send a representative—to codify 
the rules and to solve some of the prob- 
lems now agitating the half a million 
golfers more or less in England and Scot- 
land. But say what one will of the rules, 
it may be assumed with certainty that no 
body of mortal men will ever make a set 
of rules for this very intricate game that 
some men will not find fault with. Some 
men play for years without a dispute or a 
quarrel, other men never play a match 
where a criminal lawyer could keep the 
peace between them and their opponents. 

It depends more upon the player than 
upon the rules, whether a match reaches 
a satisfactory conclusion or not; and good 
as the game is, one might rather wish it 
had never been introduced, than that it 
should breed the hobbledehoy discord 
that now exists as to foot-ball. If, as 
seems to be the case, we must have a 
Dunraven in every college, let us at least 
keep that element out of this new game, 
and take our lickings, and our victories, 
like men, and not like a parcel of bump- 
kin school-boys. It is a Scotchman, 
famous as a novelist, who puts into the 
mouth of one of his heroes the words: 
‘‘Mon, the great art is to keep clear o’ 
fechtin’ till ye canna’ help it. An’ then— 
why, then—dinna’ mak’ twa jobs o't.’’ 
That sentiment holds good in golf as in life. 
If your opponent will not play the game, 
then refuse to play with him, but «‘ dinna 
mak’ twa jobs o’t’’ by wrangling with 
him at, and over the game. Such players 
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as Mr. Horace Hutchinson, Mr. Leslie 
Balfour - Melville, the present amateur 


champion, Mr. Tait, Mr. John Ball, Jr., 
Mr. Laidlay, Mr. Macfie, Mr. Mure Fer- 
gusson, Mr. Hilton, and many other less 
well-known players among the gentle- 
men ; and Tom Morris, Roland, Taylor, 
Sayers, Herd, Kirkaldy, Toogood, and 
many more among the professional play- 
ers, would consider it as entirely beneath 
their dignity to have the least semblance 
of a dispute, no matter how important the 
match. Indeed it cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon, that golf is not a game for 
tricks, and jockeying, and underhand 
methods. Much of its popularity as a 
game, and much of its inherent attract- 
iveness, are due to the fact that it is 
either a gentleman’s game or no game at 
ll. 

After a man has played a few years, 
he Yealizes that golf differs from every 
othe} game, in that he plays to beat his 
own game even more than to beat his ad- 
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versary, hence the 
element of personal 
collision is almost 
wholly eliminated, 
and only the most 
cantankerous duffer 
finds it necessary to 
be on a footing of out- 
spoken defiance with 
his adversary. 

the writer’s 
seen as yet but little 
of American golf and 
American golfers. 
But study of the scores 
of the various matches 
played here, and the 
little that he has seen 
and been told, leads 
him to believe that 
with the exception of 
perhaps ten of the 
leading American 
ainateur players, such 
players as Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. John 
Ball, Jr., Mr. Leslie Balfour - Melville, 
and others in England, are from a half 
to a stroke a hole better than our best 
men. 

So far as the lady golfers are concerned, 
there is little doubt but that Lady Mar- 
garet Scott, the English lady champion, 
entirely outclasses the best Americang 
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and would give any 
of our amateur play- 
ers all they could do 
to beat her. She drives 
a long ball, her ap- 
proaching is remark- 
ably accurate, and she 
knows how to put— 
that most effective, 
least conspicuous, 
and most generally ig- 
nored of all thestrokes 
a the game. 

He is a wise man 
who learns to play 
golf while youth lasts, 
for when age comes 
with stiffer muscles, 
slower blood, and 
fewer opportunities for 
physical excitement 
and exercise, golf will 
stand him in good 
stead. For golf has 
the unique advantage 
of being a game that a man may play 
with his cotemporaries, with his children, 
and with his grandchildren, and still be 
none the less interesting on account of 
difference in the age and skill of his op- 
ponents. For no matter how many years 
aman may play, he has always first and 
foremost that most unruly and most dif- 
ficult of all adversaries to beat—himself. 























VICISSITUDES OF THE DEAD. 


By ELEANOR LEWIS 


BBs: is one subject which the wise and 

the most ignorant alike are bound to 
consider once, if no oftener, in the course of 
their lives—the subject of death. Wherever 
there is life there also is its antithesis. If 
the village of the living nestles at the foot of 
the hill, on the slope above it rise the white 
stones of its alter ego, the village of the dead. 
The great city throbs with vigorous life,—at 
its gates, the silent majority sleeps in peace; 
—always the two nations —the living and 
the dead. 

3ut «*« who knows the fate of his bones, or 
how often he is to be buried? Who hath the 
oracle of his ashes, or whither they are to be 
scattered ?’’ says Sir Thomas Browne in that 
magnificent piece of English called ‘‘A Treat- 
ise on Urn Burial.’’ The sepulchers of the 
Pharaohs have given up their dead, the 
great Rameses with his historic physiognomy 
almost unchanged, still Seti 1., majestically 
serene. The ashes of a Czesar have come to 
light, the earrings of Aristotle’s daughter 
have been found with her dust, and who 
knows but excavations yet to be may reveal 
the relics of Helen of Troy. 

The remains of Edward the Confessor were 
first disturbed about thirty-six years after his 
death in order to settle the vexed question of 
his incorruptibility in the flesh. They were 
found, if the witnesses may be trusted, in 
perfect preservation, the flesh white, the 
fingers flexible, the beard (from which Bishop 
Gundulf extracted one hair) hoary and long. 
After reverently gazing on the body, the 
monks wrapped it in a splendid new mantle 
and replaced it in the grave, reserving the 
old mantle for copes. 

Often as the story of William the Conquer- 
or’s death and burial has been told, it retains 
to the full its picturesqueness to say nothing 
of its tremendous moral of “Justice is mine; 
I will repay.’’ His death was the direct result 
of his own crime: his six, or rather seven, 
feet of earth were denied to him by the man 
from whom he had iniquitously taken it, and 
he lay unregarded in his coffin on the pave- 
ment until the payment of sixty shillings 
secured him a grave. Some four hundred 
years later the tomb was opened at the in- 
stance of a bishop of Bayeux, and the body 
found entire. The bishop was so much im- 
pressed by its appearance that before closing 
the coffin he had a painting made of the 
remains, a painting unluckily long since 
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destroyed. The next visitors were a party 
of Calvinists in 1562. By this time the 
corpse was reduced to bones, which the 
soldiers, after wrecking the tomb, threw 
out into the church. Collected again by 
the monks, they were placed under a 
new monument which, in its turn, was 
destroyed at the time of the French 
Revolution. 

Henry 1. died near Lyons, and had one 
of those multifarious interments to which 
the great, but more especially the saintly 
deceased, were liable during the middle 
ages. His bowels, tongue, heart, eyes, 
and brain were buried in St. Mary de 
Prato; ‘‘the body sliced and poudred 
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tions they were under to this monarch, 
melted down the silver balustrade in 
order to contribute to the ransom of St. 
Louis, then a captive among pagans. 
Not ungrateful surely were the monks 
of Rouen. What better could ‘they do 
than ransom a live crusader with the use- 
less splendor of a dead one? Richard 
himself might have approved the deed, 
and, though the balustrade was gone, 
the heart, the chief treasure, remained. 
In 1842 it was exhumed entire although 
withered out of all semblance to its origi- 
nal form. To-day it has become a mere 
pinch of dust, and, enclosed in a glass 
box, may be seen in a museum of Rouen. 
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with salt, was wrapped in a bull-hide,”’ 
and carried to England. It was deposited 
in Reading Abbey, whence, at the Disso- 
lution, it was thrown out and the frag- 
ments scattered. 

Fontevrault received the body of Rich- 
ard Plantagenet, Chalons (where he died) 
his bowels, and Rouen his cceur-de-lion. 
Enclosed in a leaden box, this ‘‘ cor in- 
aestimabile’’—as his epitaph phrased 
it—was buried in the Cathedral, to the 
right of the high altar, under a stately 
monument formerly encompassed with a 
balustrade of silver. In the year 1250, 
the dean, canons, and chapter of Rouen, 
ungratefully forgetting the great obliga- 





TAKEN FROM GERONIMO’S DEATH PLACE 


The remains of Edward tIv., who died 
in 1483, were examined in 1879, and 
found in fair preservation. A lock of his 
long hair, somewhat faded, was cut off, 
and is now to be seen in the Ashmolean 
Museum. It shows, says Frank Buck- 
land, ‘‘ what a long time human hair will 
resist decay.”’ 

The body of Richard 111., found naked 
and defaced on the field of Bosworth, was 
for two days exposed in Leicester town 
hall before being buried in Greyfriars. At 
the Dissolution it was flung out, and the 
stone coffin was long used as a horse- 
trough. 

Henry Iv. and his queen were buried in 
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Canterbury Cathedral. Fifty or more 
years ago the grave was opened, and the 
discovery of his undeniable remains put 
an end forever to the report that on their 
way from France (where he died) to Eng- 
land they had been thrown overboard by 
the sailors in order to produce a calm. 
Isabelle de Valois, the child wife of 
Richard 11., was interred at Blois, but re- 
moved to Paris in the sixteenth century, 
when her body was found in a remarkable 
state of preservation. Her sister Kath- 
arine, also for a brief space queen of 
England, was little regarded there after 
her mésalliance with Owen Tudor. So 
badly coffined was her delicate frame that 
its bones were visible nearly two hundred 
years after her death ; and Pepys, touch- 
ing the skull with his lips, could boast 
of having kissed a queen. To the rever- 
ent antiquarianism of Dean Stanley she 
owes, ‘‘after so many years and so many 
vicissitudes,’’ her final resting-place. 
James iv. of Scotland, who married a 
sister of Henry viiI., was found dead on 
Flodden Field, and, according to Scott, 
«not committed tothe tomb . . being 
under a sentence of excommunication, 
so that no priest dared perform the 
funeral service.’’ The body, therefore, 
was embalmed and sent to Sheen. At the 
Dissolution, this monastery was given to 
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the Duke of Suffolk, and the corpse, in 
its lapping of lead, thrown into a lumber- 
room where some workmen, says Stow, 
‘« for their foolish pleasure, hewed off the 
head ; and one Lancelot Young, master- 
glazier to Queen Elizabeth, carried it 
home on account of its sweet embalming 
spices.’’ Wearying at last of his novel 
scent-bag, he had it buried. 

Henry vill. has enjoyed undeserved re- 
pose beside Jane Seymour at Windsor. 
His last wife, Catherine Parr, who died 
in 1548, was disinterred in 1782. A square 
opening in the lead revealed the gentle 
lady, ‘‘ wrapt in six or seven cerecloths 
of linen, entire and uncorrupted.’’ The 
following year the coffin was again 
opened, but the previous incision had let 
in the air, and the corpse was greatly de- 
cayed. Once more, in 1799, it was 
opened, disclosing this time mere bones 
and dust. 

No one has been bold enough to disturb 
Elizabeth ; and Mary Stuart also has been 
left since death in such peace as her life- 
time never knew, her translation from 


Peterborough to Westminster Abbey 
being the only break in her rest. There 


is, however, one post-mortem memorial, 
a portrait of her head after execution, 
which is still preserved at Abbotsford. 
Doubts have been cast on its authenticity, 
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ROMAN FUNERAL CAR AS SHOWN BY A 


and it has been objected that the portrait 
represents a beautiful woman with luxu- 
riant hair, whereas Mary herself had 
grown old, and fat, and gray ; that no 
one would have been permitted to paint 
the portrait, and that there is no proof 
that it was ever painted. All the same, 


it might have been painted, for it is 
known that one of the queen’s ladies had 


a relative, an artist, who was in Fother- 
ingay at the time of the execution. It is 
also known that Mary’s body lay several 
days unburied in an upper room of the 
castle. There is, therefore, every likeli- 
hood that the painting was made as a last 
memorial for his kinswoman of the mis- 
tress she had loved. But his respect for 
royalty would naturally dictate certain 
changes. He would depict her not in the 
gray hair which was unfamiliar to all, 
but in the auburn wig with which she 
was accustomed to cover it, which she 
actually wore the last day of her life, 
which fell off as her head rolled on the 
seaffold, and which is still preserved in a 
collection in France. On her fallen head, 
moreover, he would place the crown 
which was hers by right. For the rest, 
there is in the portrait not only an air of 
verisimilitude, but a certain terrifying, 
Medusa-like beauty, most unforgetable 
and strange. 

Mary’s grandson, Charles 1., was_ be- 
headed in 1648-49, and buried, after some 
dispute, in St. George’s Chapel. Windsor. 
As no monument marked the spot, doubts 
gradually arose; but these were settled 
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BAS-RELIEF IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 

in 1813 by the discovery of his coffin. 
After detaching the cerecloth and resin- 
ous matter, the head, which was separate, 
was raised for view. The muscles and 
skin were entire, the nose and one eye 
had fallen in, but the other eye was full. 
The pointed beard, the hair, the long oval 
of the face recalled vividly the royal por- 
traits ; while the sharp cut through the 
cervical vertebrze, and the _ retracted 
muscles were additional proofs of its 
identity. 

James 11., well sealed in lead, lay long 
in the Benedictine Convent, Paris, await- 
ing the day when he might rest with his 
ancestors in Westminster Abbey. Miss 
Strickland says that lights were kept 
burning around his hearse until the 
Revolution, when the church was dese- 
crated and the coffin appropriated for the 
sake of the lead. The body was so well 
preserved, and the people were so anxious 
to see it, that the authorities charged a 
fee for admission. A young lady who 
was a prisoner in the convent wanted one 
of the teeth as a relic, and a friend tried 
to get it for her; but they were so firmly 
embedded in the jaw that he was unable 
todo so. The body lay in a lumber-room 
until the Allies entered Paris, when 
George Iv., with a respect for his un- 
fortunate ancestor that does him credit, 
had it removed to St. Germain, and there 
finally interred. 

From this time down the English sov- 
ereigns have had peaceful graves, and no 
doubt will continue to have them unless 
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another revolution should again convulse 
society. Such post-mortem vagaries as 
have been described would ill consort 
with the equable routine of English roy- 
alty to-day. 

Heads sat but lightly on men’s shoul- 
ders a few centuries ago, and ‘the 
bosom's lord’’ was never certain of 
remaining in its case. Sir Thomas 
More’s decapitated head was preserved 


until her death by his daughter, Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s by his widow. The 


heart of Bruce traveled from Scotland to 
Spain, from Spain back to Scotland, and 
was buried at last in Melrose Abbey, 
although his body lies in Dunfermline. 

Lord Chesterfield’s skeleton, according 
to «« Notes and Queries,’’ was found « re- 
clining on a white satin coverlet, the 
cranium propped up on acushion of the 
same material, with a courtly air of repose 
which was very semarkable, and which 
made a great impression on those who 
were present.”’ 

I do not know whether that splendid 
courtier, the first Duke of Buckingham, 
has ever been disturbed in his grave; but 
there is a strangely interesting post- 
mortem memorial of him in the form of 
a portrait by Van Dyck. 

He is painted in the state the as- 
sassin’s knife left him. The hair falls 
loosely, out of curl, around the bloodless 
face, looking darker than in life against 
its pallor; the lips droop painfully ; the 
lids lie heavy on the eyes ; all sentience, 
all expression, is washed out. What a 
contrast to the brilliant, animated, spark- 
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From a painting by Van Dyck. 
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ling countenance which from its niche in 
the Uffizi looks down upon us with such 
fire of life in its pictured semblance! 
Surely, ‘‘‘tis the very disgrace and igno- 
miny of our natures that, in a moment, 
can so disfigure us that our nearest 


friends . stand afraid and start at 
us.”’ 

The post-mortem adventures of French 
sovereigns have been no less varied than 
those of their English brethren—as a few 
instances will show. Charlemagne died 
in 814, and was interred sitting in a chair 
of state, like the Cid of famous memory. 
His gold-hilted sword was girt to his 
side; the Gospels in gold letters were 
placed in his nerveless hand ; on his head 
was ‘the imperial crown with a piece of 
the true cross inserted; on his face a 
sudarium, on his lap a pilgrim’s wallet, 
under his rich robes a haircloth shirt; 
before him, on the wall of his roomy 
sepulcher, hung the gold scepter and 
shield which had been blessed by Pope 
Leo III. 

For two hundred years this stately 
repose was unbroken; then Otho m1. 
opened the tomb and removed the wood 
of the true cross for his own benefit and 
the scepter and crown for future corona- 
tions. A hundred and fifty years later it 
was again opened by Frederick Barba- 
rossa, and this time the remains were 
coffined and placed in a new tomb, 

During the sixteenth century a form 
of monument was fashionable which 
curiously illustrates the merciless realism 
of the age. When the Court could gather as 
at a festival to see Salcéde dismembered, 
or view the mutilated trunk of Coligny 
on its gibbet ; when Marguerite d’ Angou- 
léme could write the Heptameron ; when 
Marguerite de Valois kept the embalmed 
head of a lover in her closet, and Diane 
de Poitiers sat nude, save a necklace, for 
her portrait—in an age like this, the last 
act of all was not likely to be glossed 
over. Perhaps, too, in blazoning forth 
the unlovely reality of death, there was 
some idea of atonement, of moral sack- 
cloth, so to say. However this may be, 
we find every now and then some great 
personage who was not content to have 
the usual portrait-statue on his tomb. 
To satisfy him, a sharper moral must be 
drawn. First of all, therefore, he had 
himself carved reclining upon a marble 
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canopy, strong, beautiful, and splendid, 


as in life; then beneath this, in sharpest 
contrast, acarving of his nude, emaciated 
body, his haggard features—« foul with 
the grave's disgrace.”’ 

‘‘Behold me,’’ he seems to say, ‘‘mag- 
nificent in my armor, my robes of state, 
my jewels, one great among the great, 
one to be reverenced and feared by other 


DUKE OF 


BUCKINGHAM. 


clay. Now look below: still you see 
myself, but a self how altered, stripped 
of all disguises, subject to mortality, 
clay, like the beggar’s at my gate. 

In this twofold guise were represented 
Louis x11.and Anne de Bretagne, Fran- 
cois 1., and good Queen Claude, Henri 11., 
and Catherine de Medici. It was partic- 
ularly noted of the first, that their statues 
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possessed ‘si grande verité d'execution, 
qu’on a méme figuré sur le basventre les 
incisions qui servent a l’embaumement.”’ 
The monument of Valentine Balbiani dif- 
fers from those just mentioned in being 
in bas-relief. The delicacy and finish of 
its execution are something marvelous. 

The most startling revelation of the 
deceased royalty in France was when the 
tombs at St. Denis were violated in the 
fall of 1793. By command of the Conven- 
tion, the bones were exhumed, all valu- 
ables removed, and the lead of the coffins 
cast into balls. Lenoir, the loving an- 
tiquary, watched in anguish the work of 
destruction. He was unable to preserve 
the royal bodies, but his protests at least 
availed to save their 
monuments. To his 
care moreover we 
owe an accurate de- 
scription of the dead, 
a frieze of historic 
figures, in grim cari- 
cature of life. 

Dagobert, the great 
Merovingian, and his 
wife Mathilde, whose 
dust had mingled 
peacefully for twelve 
centuries, were very 
rudely dispossessed. 
Pepin, the Carlovin- 
gian, father of Char- 
lemagne, was a mere 
pinch of ashes, and 
scattered in a second. 
Louis XIII. was a 
well-preserved muim- 
my; Louis XIv.a 
black, shapeless lump. Apropos of the 
latter, it seems that his engraved coffin- 
plate was utilized by some provident 
citizen as the bottom for a dripping-pan. 
In this guise, rusted and smutty, it was 
discovered a few years ago by the director 
of the Cluny Museum, and promptly 
removed to a more honorable place. 
The name and titles of the « Roi-Soleil,”’ 
covered with lard, in a common bourgeois 
kitchen.—Could the force of contrast go 
further ? 


THE 


Louis xv., who died of malignant 
smallpox, was a mass of corruption 


which only just missed being fatal to 
the vandals that dislodged him. The 


mumimied heads of Du Guesclin, Louis 
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xllIl., and Francois 1., were broken off 
and rolled, by way of balls, over the floor. 

Henri Iv., who had been carefully em- 
balmed, preserved his historic physiog- 
nomy unchanged, and was still suffic- 
iently dear to impose some restraint upon 


the people. +‘ Placed in the choir, at the 
foot of the altar,’’ says Lamartine, ‘he 
received, dead, the respectful homage of 
the mutilators of royalty.’’ Lenoir de- 
scribes picturesquely the enthusiasm of 
a soldier who was present. Cutting a 
long strand from the king’s beard,—« I 
too am a French soldier,’’ he exclaimed ; 
‘‘henceforth I will wear no moustache 
but this.’"’ Then, placing the precious 
strand on his upper lip,—‘*Now I am 
sure of conquer- 
ing the enemies of 
France! Ishall march 
to victory !’’ In spite 
of popular enthus- 
iasm, however, the 
good king was even- 
tually thrown into a 
ditch with the others 
and covered with 
quicklime. 

Marie Antoinette 
and Louis XVI. were 
interred like paupers 
in the cemetery of 
the Madeleine, were 
disinterred later by 
the Royalists, and 
buried in the reno- 
vated St. Denis. On 
the spot where the 
widow Capet and her 
husband had lain, in 
coffins that cost seven francs, an expia- 
tory chapel was raised. 

In the treatise already mentioned, Sir 
Thomas Browne alludes briefly to the dis- 
covery of Theseus’s remains as described 
by Plutarch and their translation to 
Athens; also to Alexander’s opening the 
tomb of Cyrus, and Augustus opening 
that of Alexander. The first was a great 
national event, like bringing Napoleon's 
body from St. Helena to France. In each 
instance, the hero’s remains were trans- 
ported with great splendor at the expense 
of the nation and reverently deposited in 
a grand mausoleum. Plutarch’s only 
comment on the state of the Greek’s 
body is that the bones were unusually 
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From a painting by M. Cortegiant. 


“SOME OF THE MORE RECENT 


large and that beside them lay a lance 
and sword. On the other hand, the ac. 
count of the first Napoleon's disinterment 
is minute and deeply interesting, with an 
element of peculiar pathos in the fact that 
some of those present had known and 
loved him. The sight of his well-known 
features, so little altered, was to them 
like a resurrection of the dead; their 
emotion was intense. 

It was only just that to the remains of 
Alexander should be meted the 
same inquisitive inspection he 
had bestowed on his predecessor. 
Being as splendid in ashes as in 
life, he was interred in a coffin 
of gold. But as gold in any shape 
has wings, the coffin vanished 
with the speed of Mahomet’s, 
and was replaced by one of glass, 
in which Augustus saw the body 
some centuries later. He does 
not seem to have been satisfied 
with merely seeing it through “yeap or 
the glass, for Dion Cassius re- 1) MADE 
ports that he passed his hand 
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HAVE FRIENDs.” 


over the dead man’s face and that at his 
touch the nose crumbled into dust. Acci- 
dents will happen, but one does not envy 
Augustus at this moment. It was an im- 
perial anti-climax. 

The fate of Montrose’s heart makes a 
romantic tale. During his too brief life he 
had promised it to the wife of his nephew, 
the second Lord Napier. After the exe- 
cution his mangled remains were exposed 
in the four chief cities of Scotland, but 
when Charles 11. came to the 
throne they were collected and 
interred with much solemnity 
in the Cathedral of St. Giles. 
Meanwhile Lady Napier had ob- 
tained the heart, had had it em- 
balmed, and placed it in a case 
made out of his sword. This 
steel case was enclosed in a 
second of gold filigree, and this 
again in a silver urn. 

From Lady Napier the relic 
passed to the young Marquis of 
Montrose, who lost it while in 
Flanders. Many years afterward 
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a friend recognized it in the collec- 
tion of a Dutch gentleman and restored 
it to the rightful owner. We next hear 
of it as bequeathed to the mother of Sir 
Alexander Johnston. She, with her hus- 
band and child accompanied the English 
fleet to India, were attacked en route by a 
French squadron, were all three wounded, 
and the filigree box containing the heart 
was shattered to bits by a splinter. But 
steel outwears gold, and the sword of 
Montrose was invincible still. The heart's 
next adventure was in India, where it 
was supposed by the natives to be some 
wonderful talisman, and was appropriated 
for the sake of its virtues. An English 
gentleman paid the appropriator quite a 
large sum for the relic, but on learning 
the circumstances restored it to the 
Another ocean voyage with its 


family. 
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guardians brought it back from India to 


Europe ; then it migrated to France; 
there, during the Reign of Terror, was a 
third time lost, and from that day to this 
has not been heard of. 

There have been similar postscripta in 
the history of Spanish monarchs, from 
the time of the Cid to the present day. 
Pedro 1:., of Aragon,—*: flor de los reyes, 
honor del reino, esplendor de la tierra, 
adorno del mundo, soberano liberal y el 
mas llorado y planido de todos,’’—fell at 
the battle of Muret, and was buried in 
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Sijena. When in 1565 his tomb was 
opened, the body appeared in such a re- 
markable state of preservation that a 
painting of it was made by order of 
Philip m. 

Carlos el Malo, who died in Pamplona, 
1386, willed different portions of his body 
to different churches and convents. They 
have met with the oblivion their nonen- 
tity deserved—all except the heart, 
which still may be seen in its silver case. 

Charles 1. (Charles v. of Germany) died 
in 1558, and was interred in the Escurial. 
At the completion of the Pantheon, 1654, 
his body was transferred to it, and found 
to be unchanged. The coffin was again 
opened by Carlos m1. to gratify the curi- 
osity of Beckford, the eccentric author of 
Vathek, and yet again in 1869, by the 
ministers of the Revolution. On the lat- 
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THE SACRISTY OF SAN DOMENICO IN NAPLES, 


ter occasion Signor Palmaroli made the 

faithful drawing of the remains which is 

here reproduced. It confirms in every 
point the traditional description of the 
emperor : ‘* broad in the shoulders, deep 
in the chest, very muscular in the arms 
and legs ;'’—the forehead broad, nose a 
crooked aquiline, and the under jaw 
‘protruding so far beyond the other that 
the teeth could not meet."’ 

The Norman sovereigns of Sicily rest 
with grand simplicity in plain, massive 
sarcophagi of granite in the cathedrals of 
Palermo and Monreale. Tarallo, in his 
account of the royal sepulchers, says that 
the coffin of Frederick 1. was opened in 
1871, and that the body appeared in per- 
fect preservation, clothed, one above the 
other, in three rich tunics, which had been 
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THE CEMETERY OF THE CAPUCHINS IN ROME, 


presented by Saracen Sicilians to Otho Iv. 
in the year 1211. 

In striking contrast with these digni- 
fied Normans, the Aragonese dynasty 
are for the most part deposited in leather- 
bound trunks or chests, and ranged on 
shelves in the sacristy of San Domenico 
Maggiore. In their dusty shabbiness 
they seem like boxes long forgotten by 
their owners,—no longer even worth sell- 
ing at auction. 

The Medici too have been spied upon 
within their splendid tombs. Catherine 
de Medici’s father and the murdered 
duke, Alessandro, appeared reduced to 
mere dust and bones, while Cosimo I. 
with his fatal dagger, Eleonora di Toledo, 
and Francesco I. were apparently as fresh 
as when first buried. 

It is impossible to leave Italy without 
some allusion to those strange collections 
of mortality in the vaults of the Cap- 
puccini at Palermo and Rome. A visit 
to either on the eve of All Souls is <¢ 
thing to remember so long as life lasts. 
The lights flaring dimly through lanterns 
of bone reveal on one side the shriveled, 
hideous dead, on the other, the bright 
throng of the living. Many bodies hang 


like malefactors from the wall ; others lie 
either coffined or uncoffined upon shelves. 
The majority are shabby and forgotten ; 
some of the more recent arrivals still have 
friends, who perform for them a posthu- 
mous toilet, and offer them fresh flowers. 

In the Cappuccini at Palermo, the dead 
of both sexes are mummied; in the Ro- 
man Cappuccini, with a few exceptions, it 
is only the bones of deceased brothers that 
are preserved. These are arranged in all 
manner of curious devices. 

An interesting and authentic relic was 
discovered at Algiers some years ago. 
Haedo, a Spanish Benedictine, had pub- 
lished a book (1612) in which he recounted 
circumstantially the martyrdom of an 
Arab convert called Geronimo. In the 
spring of 1559 the young man was cap- 
tured by pirates and given asa slave to 
the Pacha. He was treated harshly on 
account of his faith, but refused to recant. 
One day while examining his rising fort, 
the Pacha ordered a mold for concrete 
to be left empty. ‘I have a mind,”’ said 
he, ‘‘to make concrete of that dog of 
Oran who refuses to come back to the 
faith of Islam.’’ And he did so. Tied 
hand and foot, Geronimo was placed face 
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downward in the mold, and the earth 
filled in above him (September 18, 1559). 

Tradition had steadily pointed to a cer- 
tain block in the wall as the matrix of 
the unlucky Arab ; and on the destruc- 
tion of the fort in 1853 the tradition was 
verified. A cast of the body was obtained 
by the process which Fiorelli has used so 
effectively at Pompeii, and may be seen 
by whoever cares in the little museum at 
Algiers. The distinctively Arab type of 
the martyr’s physiognomy is clearly 
shown, as is also a fracture of the dorsal 
ribs where, according to tradition, a rene- 
gade Spaniard had jumped upon the 
dying man to tread down as he said, the 
concrete, 

Thus again, and yet again, does the 
grave give up its trust, the prying pres- 
ent stand face to face with the solemn 
past. The story repeats itself—the same 
feelings sway its hearers. From Henri 
11, mourning his lady-love in garments 
trimmed with death-heads, and Ninon de 
l’Enclos carrying an ivory memento mori 
in her revels, to the masses of black in 
which we swathe our grief to-day ; trom 
Augustus examining the dead Alex- 
ander, to the this-day resurrection of 
the Pharaohs and their final sepulture 
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in museums—human 
nature is the same. 
We fear death and 
we long for it; we 
forget it, and we fear 
to forget it. 

After ail, there is 
something more than 
mere idle curiosity, 
there is atouch of real 
feeling to humanize 
our theme. From the 
shabby prehistoric 
skull to the dishon- 
ored head of Fieschi: 
from the blackened 
Pharaohs and contort 
ed molds of Pompeii, 
down to the beloved 
or indifferent dead of 
to-day; these were all 
our brothers and sis- 
ters. The burden of 
mortality lay on them 
as upon us ; the path 
they trod, we now are 
treading; like them 
we shall leave our 
‘‘outworn shells by 
life’s unresting sea.” 
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By JAMFs B 


“T° HE Lyceum platform stands for 
ability, genius, education, reform, 
entertainment. On it the greatest read 
orators, and thinkers have 
On it reform has found her noblest ad- 
vocates, literature her finest expression, 
progress her bravest pleaders, and humor 
its happiest translations. The most 
gifted, highly educated, and warmest- 
hearted men and women of the English- 
speaking race, have in the last forty 
vears given fheir best efforts to the 
Lyceum, and by noble utterances not 
only made its platform historic, but 
symbolic, of talent, education, genius, 
and reform. 
Such was the Lyceum a quarter of a 
century ago, and more so twenty vears 


ers, stood. 


ago, not so much so fifteen years ago, 
much less ten years ago, until at the 


present writing it remains only in name. 
Until the Redpath Lyceum Bureau was 
founded by James Redpath in Boston, in 


1LYCKUM. 


POND. 


lecture committees were in the 
habit of applying to lecturers or readers 
direct. These committees were usually 
made up from the leading citizens of 
the town, with a view to securing the 
services of the ablest men and women 
of letters for the entertainment of their 
public. The fee was generally nominal, 
sufficient however to cover the actual 
expenses of the star, and furnish a small 
honorarium. Edward Everett, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Wendell Phillips, 
George William Curtis, Garrison, Sum- 
ner, Lowell, Edward Everett Hale, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Frederick Douglass, Chapin, 
Beecher, Julia Ward Howe, Susan B. 
Anthony, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
were the principal men and women of 
letters obtainable on these conditions. 
Among the great readers were George 
Vandenhoff, James E. Murdoch,—famous 
Shaksperian actors in their day,—Pro- 
fessor Churchill, of Andover ; Prof. R. R. 


1869, 
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Raymond, and Charlotte Cushman. All 
of these were attractions wherever they 
appeared. Mr. Shillaber (Mrs. Parting- 
ton) was also a humorous lecturer who 
was very popular. Of course, there were 
smaller lights; but the platform stars 
available before the war, could almost 
be numbered on one’s fingers. The 
Lyceum had never been regarded by 
these gifted advocates of reform and 
progress from the point of view of 
‘‘revenue only.’’ In every city and vil- 
lage there was a lyceum, sustained by 
the people for the purpose of furnishing 
the best courses of lectures and entertain- 
ments. The expenses for talent being 
light, and attractions 

of the highest class, 

most lyceums were 

financially prosper- | 
ous. h 
At that time music | 
had not been intro- 
duced into these ly- 
ceum courses which 
were at once the pride | 
and boast of every | 
community. Then | 
the music hall, or 
town hall, was con- 
sidered the only 
proper place for 
wholesome entertain- 
ments, such as con- 
certs and lectures. A 
year or two after the 
war, when over a mil- 
lion of men had re- | 
turned from military 

strife to civil pursuits | 
having been through 

four years of excite- 

ment that rendered it next to impossible 
to settle quietly down, there came an un- 
precedented demand for entertainments 
and amusements. The men and women 
nearest to the hearts of the public were 
those whose patriotism and ability had 
made their names household words during 
the war, and they were sought after for 
lectures all over the country. 


’ 


It was about this time, 1869, that 
James Redpath, the founder of «+ The 
Freeman’s Bureau,’’ a journalist and 


father of many brilliant thoughts, con- 
ceived the idea of making and booking 
engagements for lectures. He was the 
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friend of Phillips, Garrison, Sumner, 
Gough, Emerson, Whittier, Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Miss Anthony, Anna Dickinson, 
and other patriotic platform heroes and 
heroines. He satisfied them that he 
could save them the trouble and annoy- 
ance of voluminous correspondence, and 
at the same time could obtain such fees 
as the lectures were worth, instead of 
allowing local committees to make it all. 
His suggestion seemed to meet with 
general favor. By paying Redpath ten 
per cent. on all their business transac- 
tions they would be relieved of the care 
of bookings and their income would not 
be diminished to say the least. Redpath 
would have been un- 
successful if he had 
depended upon him- 
self for the manage- 
ment of the details 
of the business, but 
he was fortunate in 
associating with him 
his friend, Mr. George 
Fall, a man of re- 
markable executive 
ability, who at once 
grasped the magni- 
tude of the scheme 
and assumed the di- 
rection of the business 
details. 

It was to be the Red- 
path Lyceum Bureau 
(Redpath & Fall, pro- 
prietors). Circulars 
were sent out over the 
country announcing 
the list of lectures to 
be secured. The news- 
papers talked about 
it, saying that every city east and west 
could have a lecture-course of the best 
talent in the world, by merely addressing 
the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. In the town 
in which I lived, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
John B. Gough and Anna Dickinson were 
secured. They received each four hun- 
dred dollars per night. Tickets sold at 
from one to five dollars, and the local ly- 
ceum cleared about six hundred dollars, 
after paying all expenses. It was the 
same way all over the country. There 
was not a town that could not afford a 
great lecturer, but experience and ability 
were required in order to secure one. 
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It was about this time, 1870, that Pe- 
roleum V. Nasby was a great attraction 
and money-maker. Such a thing as los- 
ing money on a big lecture-course seemed 
impossible. Carpenter and Sheldon, man- 
agers of the Star Course, in Chicago, se- 
cured every lecturer and reader the Bu- 
reau had at its command, and they paid 
the highest prices. Their Star Course 
tickets invariably sold at a premium. 
Long before the date of the first lecture 
of the course there was not a ticket to 
be had. It was the same in Cleveland, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester, Pittsburg, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 
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"wg Everywhere the Star Course 
| tickets became the fad. One 
Sunday I attended a meeting in 
Rochester, at a Baptist Sunday 
School. Two of the prizes for 
some especially meritorious 
object were ‘a ticket to the 
Star Course’? in Corinthian 
Hall, where they could hear 
John B. Gough, Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, 
Rev. George Dawson, of Eng- 
land, and Hon. William Par- 
sons, of Ireland. The list of 
talent was printed on the 
ticket and read off by the 
superintendent. 

T. B. Pugh’s Star Course, 
in Philadelphia, was considered 
a greater property than any 
theater in that city. He gave 
a course of ten lectures every 
year, and sold every seat in the 
great Academy of Music, from 
orchestra to amphitheater (all 
reserved), just as soon as 
the tickets could possibly be 
passed out to the waiting 
crowd. The prices ranged from 
three to five dollars. It was 
the same with the Star Course 
in Music Hall, Boston; the 
Franklin Lyceum, in Provi- 
dence ; in fact, all the large 
cities looked to the Star Lec- 
ture Courses for the highest 
class of entertainments, and 
they surely had them. Lyceum 
treasuries were full, the people 
liberal in their patronage, and 
every one was Satisfied. It was 
a marvelous intellectual move- 
ment, and that it no longer exists in this 
shape must be looked upon with sincere 
regret by those who watch the progress 
of the age. 

During the years between 1871 and 
1875, the lyceum flourished. It began 
to show weakness in 1873-74. There were 
not enough good lecturers. The war- 
horses of the platform were disappearing. 
Sumner died. Emerson was worn out. 
Curtis had assumed the editorship of 
Harper’s Weekly. Gough’s throat was 
thickening up, and it was an effort to 
listen to him. Douglass had gone as 
minister to Hayti. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
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lecture engagements must bend to his 
church obligations at home. He was a 
preacher and a pastor ofa church. Anna 
Dickinson had a craze for the stage. Mrs. 
Livermore could only lecture six nights 
a week. She had over eight hundred ap- 
plications for a single season, not only 
from lyceums, but from churches, col- 
leges, temperance, and woman’s societies. 
There were over five hundred lyceums to 
be supplied. The great champions for 
woman's rights had said and told all there 
was to say. Nast had abruptly stopped 
in the very zenith of his popularity. 
Spurgeon, Gladstone, and John Bright 
refused to consider fabulous offers in- 
viting them to come to America, There 
must be something to make the courses 
attractive or they would go under. It 
was determined to augment them with 
music. I went to New York and arranged 
for a grand concert company to open the 
principal courses in the large cities. It 
had to be composed of the leading stars 
in the profession, and nothing but the 
very best would do. One season we paid 
Max Strakosch ten thousand dollars for 
ten concerts to be given in the leading 
Star Courses in Boston, Portland, Provi- 
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dence, Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton. That company consisted of Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Anna Louise Cary, 
George Conley, basso ; Brignoli, tenor ; 
Alfred Pease, pianist ; George W. Colby, 
accompanist. We used one of these con- 
certs for the Star Course in Boston. I ran 
one independently on Sunday night in the 
Boston Theater. They were sold to each 
of the other courses for two hundred dol- 
lars more than we paid Strakosch. It 
was the finest vocal quartet available in 
America, and I would like to see it 
‘«bested’’ now under conditions similar 
to those then existing. 

Next came a great lyceum star, Ole 
Bull, the most popular violinist ever 
known. His name assured the success 
of almost any course where there was an 
auditorium of ample capacity. I paid him 
five hundred dollars a concert every time 
he played forme. The great Norwegian 
‘« fiddler,’’ as musicians called him, had 
not appeared in public for several years. 
It was almost accidental that I secured 
him. He was at the Parker House, Bos- 
ton, on his way from his home in Norway 
to Madison, Wisconsin, his American 
home. I met him in the elevator and 
asked if he was not going to play in 
Boston. His wife, who was with him, 
replied that he would not play in Boston 
until he could receive five hundred dol- 
lars‘a concert. Boston had never appre- 
ciated him. 

I was looking for a substitute for one 
of the attractions that had disappointed 
us for the Star Course in Boston, the date 
being the following Tuesday. This was 
Wednesday. I told Mr. Bull that our 
house was sold out, being in the Star 
Course, and that there was no way of 
making it possible for him to draw a 
great crowd on his merits. The audience, 
however, would be of more than average 
intelligence, and would be appreciative. 
I offered to give him two hundred and 
fifty dollars and all the money taken in 
at the door on the night of the concert. 
He accepted at once, saying that was fair 
enough. Mrs. Bull did not like it, and 
was persistent in insisting that her hus- 
band ought to have five hundred dollars. 
We left the matter as Mr. Bull and I had 
agreed. Mr. and Mrs. Bull went to New 
York that day. I announced in the papers 
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that Ole Bull would play in the Star 
Course the Tuesday following. ‘The next 
evening I got a note from the mana- 
ger of Music Hall, asking me to send 
around the tickets for the Ole Bull con- 
cert. He said that over four hundred ap- 
plications had come in, and one especi- 
ally, from Henry W. Longfellow, for six 
seats. What were we todo? There were 
four rows of seats under the back gallery 
that we had never put on sale, because no 
one could ever hear a speaker from that 
part of the hall. We concluded to number 
and sell those seats at one dollar and a 
half each. We also figured that we could 
put three hundred chairs on the stage, 
and four hundred standees wherever they 
could get in. On Sunday before the con- 
cert, Mr. and Mrs. Bull arrived in Boston. 
I called and found Mrs. Bull still de- 
termined that Mr. Bull must have five 
hundred dollars. I did not tell her that 


from a photograph by H. Rocher, Chicago 
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under the present agreement he would 
get twice that sum, but I gave her a check 
for five hundred dollars and took her re- 
ceipt. The sale, in addition to the course 
tickets, was over eleven hundred dollars. 
I afterwards paid Ole Bull twenty-five 
thousand dollars for fifty concerts, and 
made a handsome profit. 

Concerts and novelties were now called 
for in courses. In consequence the call 
for lectures was much diminished. Gil- 
more’s Band was a strong attraction for 
large cities, but too expensive for the 
average lyceum, sowe made a feature for 
two seasons of Mme. Camilla Urso, the 
violinist, and a supporting company, 
which proved very profitable, not only 
to lyceums but to the star. Adelaide 
Phillips, a favorite contralto, was another 
great lyceum favorite, supported by Tom 
Karl, then the handsomest young tenor, 
and with the ladies the most popular 
favorite in the pro- 
fession. It was 
found necessary 
that a new attrac- 
tion for a feature of 
courses must be 
produced every 
season, and it must 
be music. Red- 
path had another 
thought — opera. 
English opera in 
lyceums, so ‘‘The 
Redpath English 
Opera Company”’ 
was organized 
with this original 
announcement : 

“TO MEET A 
LONG- FELT WANT 
IN LYCEUMS FOR 
AN ENTERTAIN- 
MENT WHICH 
WOULD COMBINE 
EXQUISITE MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC 
SITUATIONS, TO 
TAKE THE PLACE 
OF THE MISCEL- 
LANEOUS CON- 
CERTS WHICH 
HAVE BECOME 
ALMOST AS UN- 
POPULAR AS READ- 
INGS,’’ ETC. 
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This little company consisted of a 
quartet of young singers. They gave 
Flotow’s opera, ‘ Martha,’’ complete, 
omitting the choruses. ‘The orchestra 
was a pianoonly. ‘They were beautiful 
singers. Miss Clara Nichols, soprano ; 
Flora E. Barry, contralto; George H. 
Clark, tenor; Edward Payson, basso ; 
John Howard, piano. 

This was the most delightful hit of that 
season (1875-76). Wecould give a whole 
opera, without a chorus, for two hundred 
and fifty dollars. Every lyceum applied 
for it. In mary places it could not be 
given because the drop-curtain was the 
dividing line in classifying the character 
of the entertainment to be given in the 
public halls. In Worcester, Providence, 
Salem, Clinton, Natick, and suburban 
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cities, where we could not use scenery, 
we sang the opera without. It gave great 
delight, and seemed to whet the appetite 
for richer feasts of real opera, and the ad- 
vancement of the drama that now occu- 
pies the field for amusements. The Bureau 
made about eighteen thousand dollars for 
that little opera company the first season 
it was out. It was the pioneer English 
opera company outside of the largest 
cities. 

But the intellectual character of the 
lyceum entertainments has been gradu- 
ally falling. There is seldom a lecture- 
course nowadays that can get support 
from the general public and be in de- 
mand. There will always be some one 
person more famous and universally 
popular than all the rest. Just now that 

man isS. L. Clemens(*‘Mark 
Twain’’). His books are in 
every home, and his name 
has been a household word 
for more than a generation, 
wherever the language is 
English. 

To be attractions, heroes 
must make the history they 
relate. There will never be 
another Stanley. I doubt 
if there will be another 
George Kennan, who deliv- 
ered two hundred lectures 
on two hundred consecutive 
secular nights the season 
after hisreturn from Siberia, 
and who is about as good a 
lecturer as we now have. 
Peary’s adventures have 
been the most hazardous 
and the most successful of 
any of our arctic explorers. 
He gave one hundred and 
sixty-five lectures in one 
hundred and three days, 
speaking twice aday. The 
profits on these lectures was 
eighteen thousand dollars. 
It was a phenomenal suc- 
cess, but Peary was not 

|, satisfied, because he wanted 
three times that amount to 
fit out his third expedition. 
He said that under other cir- 
cumstances he would have 
considered it great. Here 
is Borchgrevingk, the first 
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man to set foot on the antarc- 
tic continent. Times have so 
changed that it is impossible 
to bring this one of the brav- 
est of our young heroes into 
public demand. He has been 
meeting with great success 
in European lyceums since 
his return. Of late our people 
have had so much to read 
about and to talk about that 
even heroes are common. 

In the palmy days of the 
lyceum great magazines were 


of limited circulation. Now 
their circulations are incal- 


culable. The Sunday news- 
papers employ a hundred 
writers where they had one 
twenty years ago. Only the 
facilities for the manufacture 
of printing paper have in- 
creased in proportion to the 
writers. The machinery for 
printing one thousand news- 
papers an hour was consid- 
ered wonderful twenty years 
ago. Now a hundred thou- 
sand is expected to be printed 
in the same space of time, and 
all this paper contains almost 
everything to be said on the 
subjects of progress, genius, 
education, reform, and enter- 
tainment. That was formerly the func- 
tion of the lyceum. 

Opera-houses have taken the place of 
magnificent halls. The greatest actor 
has been knighted, thereby compelling 
recognition of the acted drama as a peer 
of all other arts; the minister’s family 
goes to the theater while he delivers a 
lecture up-town, and he then calls for his 
family on his way home, and sees the 
last act of the play. The theater is at- 
tractive and prices no higher than the 
prices of the lecture, while the halls re- 
ceive so little patronage that it does not 
pay to make them inviting by keeping 
them in order. 

The veteran theatrical manager, Mr. J. 
H. McVicker, was in my office about ten 
years ago, and said to me: « Pond, have 
you any idea how many traveling operatic 
and theatrical combinations are on the 
road?’’ I replied that I had not, but 
possibly there might be fifty. +: Well,”’ 
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he said, «* there are over eighty!’’ It 
surprised me. Within a year I have seen 
listed en route, in one of the leading the- 
atrical papers, over eight hundred com- 
binations. In cities like New Haven, 
Hartford, Worcester, Holyoke, Lowell, 
Fitchburg, Salem, Fall River, and all 
over the country, theaters book time solid 
from August to May. It is only through 
accident to some stranded attraction, or 
some disappointment, that a big lecturer 
or concert company can find an open date. 
The best theaters will not risk losing a 
week for any good lecturer or concert 
company, consequently the attraction 
must secure a church, rink, armory, or 
some unfrequented barracks, or stay 
away. This has proven poor judgment 
on the part of local managers, with dis- 
astrous results to many of the combina- 
tions, and a loss of faith on the part of 
the public. 


Miss Helen Potter made one of the 
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greatest hits ever known to the lyceum 
by the introduction of an entertainment 
entirely novel, intellectual, and emi- 
nently popular. It consisted of read- 
ings, chiefly humorous and heroic,—well 
chosen, dramatic, and fresh (in costume), 
entitled «‘Lyceum Personations,”’ 
only of the manner 
but rhetoric of dis- 
tinguished lecturers 
and elocutionists. 
Her first program 
consisted of persona- 
tions of Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, Anna Dick- 
inson, Charlotte 
Cushman, Olive Lo- 
gan, and John B. 
Gough. She dis- 
played a marvelous 
compass and variety 
of voice. The press 
everywhere extolled 
her to the very high- 
est degree. Wherever 
she went she was re- 
called. She packed 
the Academy of Mu- 
sic in Philadelphia 
two or three times a 
year in Pugh’s Star 
Course, and always 
received a five hun- 
dred dollar fee. Miss Potter’s persona- 
tion of John B. Gough was so perfect, 
the wig, beard, and masculine garments 
so well chosen and so well arranged, and 
his peculiarities of voice and manner so 
faithfully represented, that the audience 
often forgot it was a personation and 
thought they were listening to Gough 
himself. Miss Potter made a_ fortune 
with her entertainment. She cleared over 
twenty thousand dollars her second sea- 
son, was a favorite for about eight years, 
and then retired. She has no successor. 

Anna E. Dickinson, for many years, 
indeed from her first appearance until she 
retired from the lecture field, was without 
question of a rival, the «* Queen of the 
Lyceum.’’ She made her first début as a 
speaker early in the war. In attending 
a Quaker secular meeting, or a woman's 
rights meeting, held under Quaker aus- 
pices when she was hardly out of short 
clothes, a man made a bitter sarcastic 
speech in opposition to granting women 


not 
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equal political rights. «I got madder 
and madder,’’ said Anna, in telling the 
story, ‘‘ and just as soon as he sat down I 
jumped up like a jack-in-the-box and be- 
gan to reply to his tirade. As I spoke, I 
left the pew and walked down the aisle to 
where he sat, and shook my fist in his 
face as I continued 
to answer him. I 
had had no idea of 
speaking at all, and 
was as much aston- 
ished as anybody at 
what I did.’’ 

That settled it. 
There was no escap- 
ing her destiny after 
that. The speech 
astonished every one 
who heard it by its 
splendid rhetoric 
and logical force. 
She was invited 
everywhere after 
that. When Fort 
Sumter was fired on, 
she found her true 
vocation, for there 
was no one who 
moved the Union 
more passionately 
than this young 
Quaker girl, and the 
assault on it fired her soul to the intensest 
fervor. She took the stump for the Repub- 
licans in New England, and created a cy- 
clone of patriotic enthusiasm wherever she 
went. The Democrats gave her the credit 
of changing Vermont from a Democratic 
to a Republican State. She went from 
there to Connecticut, and was equally 
successful in arousing political patriotism 
and in urging men to volunteer. East 
and west, wherever she appeared in the 
northern states, the same story was told. 
Everywhere she was recognized as an 
oratorical Joan of Are. During and after 
the war she often lectured in regular 
courses, and became so popular that only 
Gough and Beecher rivaled her as a 
lyceum favorite. It was on war topics 
that she was heard at her best. Then, 
in pleading for the Union, she spoke and 
looked like one inspired, and never failed 
to enthrall and thrill her audiences. In 
vituperation and denunciation, she had 
no rival among living orators. 
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THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


THE OVERLAND 


PHILADELPHIA STAGE-COACH 


MAIL, SERVICE. 


By ruomas LL. JAMES, EX-POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ei 1784 to 1834 may be described 

as the stage-coach era in the United 
States. For three years, commencing in 
1802, the government ran its own line of 
stages between New York and Phila- 
delphia, carrying mail and passengers, 
the profits of the enterprise amounting to 
twelve thousand dollars. In 1834 the 
building of railroads had so far pro- 
gressed that the postmaster-general rec- 


ommended that the mails be transported 
on the railroads then being constructed. 
But only a year later we find the contract 
for carrying the mails between New York 
and Philadelphia given to the stage-coach 
line because the railroad company pro- 
tested that the schedule time required 
(thirteen miles an hour) was too fast ! 
The overland mail service properly 
refers to the transmission of the mail 
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between the 
Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. 
Overland travel 
in early days 
was attended 
with almost in- 
superable  diffi- 
culties ; first, on 
account of the 
physical condi- 
tion of the coun- 
try, and, second, 
because of the 
constant danger 
of attacks by 
bands of hostile 
Indians (and 
about all the In- 
dians were hos- 
tile to the white 
man at that 
time), who were constantly on the watch 
for small bodies of unprotected travelers 
journeying across the plains. 

The Indians were not so troublesome 
during the great overland journeys to the 
gold region in 1849. The great numbers 
of the emigrants filled them with aston- 
ishment, and they only ventured to 
attack small parties or solitary hunters. 
The gold-seekers found it necessary to 
form large parties, as in this way they 
could better guard and move their camps, 
and, by their numbers, overawe the red 
men. ‘The travelers from the different 
eastern states would meet at St. Joseph 
or Independence, on the Missouri river, 
coming on foot, on horseback, some with 
vehicles, horses, and oxen, some without. 
Probably a more heterogeneous mass of 
humanity never met on the face of the 
earth, for the crowd literally represented 
all nationalities and all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women. 

The number of people who made the 
overland journey at this time was enor- 
mous, and especially remarkable when 
we consider the wild character of the 
country over which they had to travel. 
One procession which started in May, 
from Fort Laramie, Nebraska, numbered 
twenty thousand persons. Almost every 
town and village of consequence in the 
eastern states was represented. ‘The un- 
broken stream of humanity as it jour- 
neyed slowly across the plains was miles 
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in length. Thebarren country was settled 
for the time being, and a man could have 
journeyed a thousand miles and been as 
near to good and decent lodging as he 
would have been in the rural districts of 
the eastern states. One man says he 
counted four hundred and fifty-nine teams 
in nine miles. A ferryman speaks of 
having crossed nine hundred teams, and 
said he judged there were fifteen hundred 
more coming. 

In beginning the long journey the 
travelers enjoyed themselves. The ex- 
perience was novel and more or less 
exciting. There was plenty of chaff, 
and chat, and repartee among the poor- 
er pedestrians as they trudged along, 
and the drivers of the big ‘prairie 
schooners,’’ and the fortunate horsemen 
who, while their animals held out, were 
the best provided of all. The prairie 
schooners used by the emigrants car- 
ried loads weighing from five to sixteen 
thousand pounds, and required sometimes 
a dozen yoke of oxen or mules. Some 
of these wagons measured six feet in 
depth and seventeen feet in length on 
top. Their cost ranged from $1500 to 
$8000 ; harness, $300 to $600; mules, $500 
to $1000 a pair. The cost of an outfit 
would often exceed $5000. When night 
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came, the wagons would be placed in a 
circle, or, if the stop happened to be near 
a river, in a semicircle on the bank, 
within which the animals would be 
turned loose to graze and rest. The 
women would cook a savory meal, and 
in these gatherings there would be sure 
to be some good story-tellers and sweet- 
voiced singers of song and chorus, who 
would enliven the after-supper hour. 

One of the songs the emigrants were in 
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AN ATTACK ON 
the habit of singing while they were jour- 
neying toward the land of gold, was sung 
to the tune of «*«Oh, Susanna,” a popular 
minstrel melody of that day. Here is 
one of the verses : 


“I soon shall be in ‘Frisco, 

And then I'll look all ‘round, 

And when I see the gold lumps there 
I'll pick ’em off the ground ; 

I'll scrape the mountains clean, my boys, 
I'll drain the rivers dry, 

A pocket-full of rocks bring home,— 
So, brothers, don’t you cry. 


THE 
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“Oh! California ! 
That's the land for me, 
I'm bound for San Francisco, 
With my wash-bowl on my knee.” 

As the fire dies out, the company gradu- 
ally break up for the night, the sentinels 
go on guard, and by four o'clock in the 
morning the travelers are breakfasting 
and making ready for another day’s jour- 
ney toward the golden goal. 

But before the long pilgrimage was 
finished many of the emigrants  suc- 
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STAGE-COACH 


cumbed to the hardships which they en- 
countered in the Platte country and the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, where, to ease 
their worn-out oxen and horses, they 
would have to throw away one portion of 
their effects after another. Many of them 
turned back, though they had gone so far 
on the journey, bidding farewell to their 
golden dreams, which were turning out 
to be leaden realities, and returning to 
their old homes in the East where they 
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TO THE 
were living happy and contented before 
the gold-fever took possession of them. 

Then the cholera broke out. It had 
been raging in the cities on the Atlantic 
coast. When it reached the Mississippi 
river, it caught the emigrants about the 
time they were commencing their journey 
and followed them to the mountain region 
beyond Fort Laramie. Newly-made graves 
could be seen for hundreds of miles along 
the roads, and it is estimated that five 
thousand perished by the disease, many 
of them being the heads of families. Some 
of the more devout looked upon the visi- 
tation as a judgment from Heaven, sent 
down upon them because of their un- 
natural thirst for gold. One party one 
day saw in the distance what seemed to 
be a funeral procession in the clouds. 


GOLDEN 


WEST 


The forms of men could be plainly out- 
lined ; they were carrying a coffin. With 
people dying about them every day, it 
was a startling sight, although it turned 
out to be a mirage, and was the reflection 
of a funeral procession taking place some 
miles beyond. Those emigrants who 
withstood the natural fatigue of the jour- 
ney and survived the cholera scourge, 
were compelled to pass through the Val- 
ley of Death where there was death in the 
very atmosphere; where the sun was 
broiling hot, and the poor horses and 
cattle sunk to their bellies in the treacher- 
ous, soft earth, while clouds of blinding 
dust choked man and beast. Water was 
scarce, much of it in alkaline pools, drink- 
ing which only increased the misery of 
the weak and thirsty travelers. 
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It must not be understood, however, 
that this great exodus from the eastern 
states was the first overland journey to 
the Pacific coast. The first trip of an 
organized party took place as far back as 
1826, and from that date the number of 
travelers increased yearly. 

The Giddings overland mail line, the 
extreme southern route across the conti- 
nent, ran from San Antonio, Texas, to 
California. Thousands of emigrants trav- 
eled over this route to the gold-mines. 
A part of the road was over a dreary 
waste of sage-brush. Another part, in 
New Mexico, was the Llano Estacado, 
or Staked Plain, which was a desert 
eighty-five miles long, covered with 
prairie-grass, and with only two or 
three places where drinkable water could 
be procured. About fifty miles north 
of this desert was the line of the But- 
terfield mail route. In this section 
Captain John Pope (afterwards major- 
general), in 1856 spent large sums of 
money under the direction of the govern- 
ment in unsuccessfully boring for water. 
Of late years, artesian wells have been 
sunk by the cattle-raisers and have 
transformed the whole region into ex- 
cellent grazing land. 

The uncivilized character of the coun- 
try through which the mail-stages passed 
on the southern route, will be understood 
when it is stated that over two thousand 
persons were murdered between San 
Antonio and El Paso; a still larger num- 
ber were killed on the overland route fur- 
ther north, and property worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars was lost. The 
owner of the southern mail route was 
once allowed fifty thousand dollars by the 
government for loss of live-stock and 
coaches through Indian depredations. 
During one year a single band of twenty- 
three Indians, in the vicinity of Fort 
Clark and on the Nueces river, stole over 
five thousand head of cattle. The road 
was strewn with their dead bodies, the 
Indians killing them as they became 
footsore and unable to make the journey 
to their camp. 

The Indians on the plains at this time 
made their living printipally by warring 
among themselves, or, what was more 
pleasing and profitable to them, by war- 
ring against the whites. The men having 
charge of the mail were daring fron- 
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tiersmen, thoroughly familiar with the 
country through which they traveled, 
and were always armed to the teeth. 
Detachments of soldiers and citizens 
generally accompanied the mail-coach 
over the most dangerous portions of the 
route. In 1854, on the journey be- 
tween San Antonio and El Paso, when 
the contractor was furnishing his 
route with the necessary supplies, he 
was accompanied by ten United States 
soldiers and nine citizens. There were 
two six-horse coaches, such as are now 
used in the White mountains, two extra 
mules for each man, and twelve animals 
to be used as relays for the coach 
team. 

The Indians often appeared in consider- 
able numbers to attack the coaching 
party, but they had men of nerve to deal 
with who were used to their tactics and 
who were plentifully supplied with arms 
and ammunition. The savages called 
the long-range guns used by the whites 
‘« shoot-em-furs,’’ while small arms they 
designated as ‘‘ shoot-em-shorts.”’ If they 
did not succeed in capturing the mail- 
stage, or rather the provisions and horses 
which were really what they wanted, they 
would do some act of mischief along the 
route calculated to annoy and harass the 
travelers. They would throw dead skunks 
into the water at the springs where the 
stage would have to stop to obtain a fresh 
supply. Once they shot red-hot metal 
arrows into the hay covering the stables, 
for the purpose of setting them on fire. 
During one fight with the mail-agents 
they riddled the water-kegs of their op- 
ponents with bullets, and on another 
occasion they threw in a well, for the pur- 
pose of poisoning the water, the bodies 
of those they had killed. 

The gold-fever which resulted in quickly 
increasing the population of California, 
and in forming settlements in other parts 
of the far West, created a demand for 
more rapid transportation of the mails 
than that afforded by the water route via 
Panama. On the rst of April, 1848, a 
courier was despatched specially by the 
people of San Francisco to carry letters, 
and to circulate in the eastern states, 
copies of the ‘‘California Star,’’ containing 
a series of articles on the prospects of 
California, with a view to stimulating 
emigration. In 1851 there was a monthly 
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mail between Sacramento and Salt Lake 
City, a distance of seven hundred and 
fifty miles, the mail-bags being carried 
on the backs of mules. In the spring of 
1853, special messengers crossed the 
Sierra on foot, using Canadian snow- 
shoes. During the following year, Ben. 
Holliday was allowed to carry the mail 
and passengers in a covered wagon, using 
a four-mule team; and in 1857 he was 
given a ten-year contract to carry the 
mail from the frontier states to the Pacific 
_ coast. He received one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year from the govern- 
ment, and the income from his stages 
often amounted to fifteen hundred dollars 
a day. 

In those days, Sacramento, on the 
Pacific coast, was the center for the 
stage companies. In 1853 there were a 
dozen stage lines starting thence to 
various points inland, each having from 
three to twelve coaches with numerous 
relays, from thirty-five to one hundred 
and fifty horses for each line, the whole 
properties being valued at about three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Later 
on, these stage lines were consolidated 
into one company, with a capital of one 
million dollars. One of the most important 
of these stage lines was the weekly line 
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from Placerville to Salt Lake City where 
it connected with the overland mail to 
St. Joseph, Missouri, thus completing 
communication between the Missouri and 
Sacramento rivers. Under this arrange- 
ment letters from the East were deliv- 
ered a week earlier than by ocean transit. 

In 1855 a bill was mtroduced in the 
United States Senate which authorized 
the postmaster-general to contract for 
the transportation of the mails, in four- 
horse coaches, weekly, from St. Louis 
to San Francisco. The act itself was not 
passed until 1857, and the system was not 
put in operation until a year later, when 
another act gave the contractors the 
choice of routes. There was considerable 
discussion as to which was the best route, 
and as to the starting point in the Miss- 
issippi Valley. The people of St. Louis, 
led by their Chamber of Commerce, were 
particularly anxious to have their city 
selected as against Memphis, Tennessee. 
It was supposed by some far-seeing states- 
men at the time that southerners were 
anxious to have Memphis for theterminus, 
because they wanted the whole service 
kept in southern territory, with the idea 
that California should unite with the 
southern states in the secession move- 
ment. After many conferences on the 
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subject, both cities were selected as the 
eastern termini. One reason why Mem- 
phis was selected was the fact that the 
postmaster-general resided in that city. 
The cost of the service of this distinct- 
ively southern route was six hundred 
thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Butterfield, the father of General 
Butterfield, organized the route from St. 
Louis. This route traversed the country 
now crossed by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. It was commonly known as the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Overland 
Stage Line; its course from St. Louis 
being through Little Rock, Fort Smith, 
Fort Chadwin, El 
Paso, Mesilla, Tuc- 
son, Fort Yuma, and 
Los Angeles to San 
Francisco. In laying 
out the route, which 
the government re- 
quired should be 
covered in twenty- 
one days, heattached / 
odometers to the 
wheels of the stage 
which indicated the mj 
distance traveled || 
each day ; these he 
noted in a diary, |} 
together with the | 
streams crossed, and 
the general character 
of the country. On 
his return to the 
East a time schedule 
was made out. Ona 
large sheet of paper, 
fifty or sixty feet long 
and about two wide, 
the different stations 
and points on the 
road were represented by horizontal lines, 
while the days and hours were noted 
between the vertical lines. In this way 
the route was laid out and the time 
schedule distributed to the different 
employees. This service lasted until the 
breaking out of the rebellion, and was 
only interrupted by occasional raids from 
the Indians. The postmaster at St. 
Louis, after the route had been in opera- 
tion three months, said of it that the 
mails from the West had been delivered 
with greater regularity than the Euro- 
pean mails from New York. 
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At about the same time a mail line had 
been established from Placerville to Salt 
Lake City ; this line connected with the 
route from Salt Lake to St. Joseph. The 
western senators, in contending for St. 
Louis as the eastern terminus, argued 
that the route from St. Joseph to Placer- 
ville was preferable to the southern route 
because it was shorter and cheaper, and in 
every way was more convenient. They 
were in favor of shortening the time 
eight days for making the journey, allow- 
ing the contractors extra compensation 
for the purpose of purchasing extra stock ; 
a resolution to this effect was passed in 
June, 1858. The dis- 
cussion in Congress 
was not only in re- 
gard to the feasibil- 
ity of the different 
routes, and the 
amount of money 
which should be 
awarded to the con- 
tractors, but on the 
scheme generally. 
One representative 
questioned the advis- 
ability of the govern- 
ment furnishing aid 
to any route. 

‘« IT doubt,’”’ he said 
(and this was said 
only thirty-seven 
years ago), ‘‘ whether 
these overland mails 
are going to be of 
any benefit to the 
people of California. 
AAs They are too slow. 
ie The great mail com- 
munication will be 
by steamer. They 
are not going to wait for these overland 
mails that will take thirty or thirty-eight 
days, when they can get the mails in two 
weeks by water.”’ 

Subsequent events have made quite 
evident that this lawmaker was neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet. 

The states east of the Mississippi, 
already well populated, were separated 
from the far West by what was then 
thought to be a stretch of territory which 
it would be impossible to cross. For a 
long time the mail for that whole sec- 
tion of country was delivered at the San 
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Francisco post-office. The business of 
letting the mail routes in the West was 
entrusted to a special agent who, being 
far removed from the national capital, 
was necessarily clothed with extraor- 
dinary power. The postal facilities were 
poor. As a consequence, private enter- 
prise undertook to do well what the 
government found it difficult to do at all. 
The express companies soon discovered 
they could increase their revenues by 
delivering letters for the miners in the 
interior towns far removed from San 
Francisco. The recipients would be corr- 
pelled to call for their mail, and the 
companies charged them about what they 
pleased for the service. Even when the 
Panama railroad was built, the cost of 
transporting the mails to California 
was not decreased. The railroad had a 
monopoly of transportation across the 
Isthmus and made such charges as it saw 
fit. Mail routes were gradually estab- 
lished across Mexico; then came the 
regular overland routes, one of the most 
costly features of the postal service. 

The expense of the overland service 
was not charged to the regular postal 
fund ; Congress, from time to time, made 
specific appropriations therefor. In 1859 
the cost of the semi-weekly overland mail 
was six hundred thousand dollars per 
annum, while the receipts were only about 
twenty-seven thousand two hundred dol- 
lars. Postmaster-General Holt, in his 
report for that year, argued that it was 
a grave mistake to transfer the contract 
bureau of the Post-Office Department to 
the halls of Congress. But a vast section 
of valuable territory was being developed, 
and the new district undoubtedly had a 
right to demand postal facilities, one of 
the first necessities for a new civilization. 

It was the custom to send letters 
through the express companies, several 
of which were started in 1849, among 
them being the Wells, Fargo and Com- 
pany, and the Adams Express Company. 
The agents of the companies were more 
enterprising than the regular postal 
service. They carried letters from New 


York at half the government rates. 

A neighbor of mine, Mr. E. A. Brinck- 
erhoff, a leading merchant of New York, 
was about this time connected with one 
of the great express companies of San 
Francisco. 


He takes pride in recalling 
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the fact, that he brought the first letter- 
pouch from that city to Sacramento, ar- 
riving there in the early morning. He 
delivered the pouch to the rider of the 
pony express; the horseman quickly 
mounted his animal and proceeded on 
his journey across the continent. 

The California Legislature in 1855 paid 
to the express companies twenty-four 
thousand dollars in postage, and only two 
thousand and sixty-seven dollars to the 
post-office. Alexander H. Todd, who 
started the first express business in 1849, 
ran from Stockton to San Francisco. He 
charged the miners an initiation fee of 
one dollar for registering their names, 
and as high as four dollars for delivering 
letters and packages in San Francisco, 
or bringing them from that city to the 
camp. He charged five per cent. for 
carrying gold-dust from the mines, and 
in this way soon developed a regular 
banking business. 

The idea of carrying the mail by the 
pony express grew out of the express 
business, its originators being F. A. Bee, 
W. H. Russell, and B. F. Ficklin, officers 
connected with the Central Overland and 
Pike’s Peak Express Company. At first, 
the relay stations were twenty-five miles 
apart. Each pony made only one station ; 
each rider was required to make three, 
but he had the option of doing double 
duty. The keepers of the stations had 
the ponies ready saddled and bridled, the 
rider merely jumping from the back of 
one to the back of another. Where the 
rider was changed, his pouch was un- 
buckled and handed to his already 
mounted successor who started at a gallop 
as soon as his hand clutched the bag. 
The weight of the mail carried was 
limited to ten or twelve pounds, and five 
dollars was charged for each letter. The 
newspapers sometimes printed an edition 
on tissue paper in order to save expense 
in transportation. The first pony express 
from the East started April 3, 1860, and it 
brought eight letters. The first from the 
West left Sacramento, April 4th, and 
arrived at St. Joseph, Missouri, on the 
13th. This enterprise did not pay the 
proprietors, but they philosophically and 
truthfully claimed that it proved the feas- 
ibility of a railroad route across the con- 
tinent. 

Some mail was sent overland through 














private enterprise, by the emigrant route 
as early as 1848. A charge of fifty cents 
was made for letters, and twelve and a 
half cents for newspapers. 

In 1861 an overland mail route was 
established from the Missouri river to 
San Francisco. The company started a 
farm at Ruby Valley, Nevada, where 
they fed their stock, this being the first 
experiment at farming in that State. 
The schedule time was twenty days. The 
company were also required to run a 
pony express semi-monthly, the sched- 
ule time being ten days. On this line 
they had the privilege of charging the 
public one dollar and 
a half per half-ounce 
for letters. They were 
also the proprietors of 
a tri-weekly mail ser- 
vice between Denver 
and Salt Lake City, 
receiving .for all this 
service one million 
dollars a year. 

These pony riders 
made excellent time 
on their perilous jour- 
neys, which were al- 
ways liable to be in- 
terrupted by attacks 
from the Indians, and 
were often rendered 
extremely disagree- 
able by drenching 
rains or_ scorching 
heat. But the riders, 
who were used to the 
country, stopped at 
nothing, and perform- 
ed some memorable “4 
feats. In 1861, they niade the quickest 
time on record, delivering President Lin- 
coln’s inaugural address in Sacramento 
in five days and eighteen hours. - The 
last pony, in running to Denver, made 
ten miles and eighteen rods in twenty- 
one and a half minutes. 

‘« Buffalo Bill,’’ when a boy, was a pony 
express rider. His route was from Red 
Buttes, on the North Platte, to the Three 
Crossings on the Sweetwater, a distance 
of seventy-six miles. Once, on arriving 
at the end of his route, he found that his 
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successor was dead drunk. The succes- 
sor’s route was eighty-five miles long. 
‘Bill’? at once mounted his pony and 
dashed off, accomplishing the round trip 
of three hundred and twenty-two miles 


without an hour’s rest. That is said to 
have been the longest ride in the annals 
of the pony express company. 

The sequel of the overland mail service 
is quickly told. As fast as railroads were 
built in the West they were utilized by the 
government in the transportation of the 
mails, until now we have a railway mail 
service, which in point of equipment, and 
the promptness and efficiency of its work, 
cannot be equaled in 
any part of the world. 

This branch of the 
postal business was 
the conception of Mr. 
W. A. Davis, in 1862, 
though he borrowed 
the idea from Canada, 
which, in turn, had 
taken it from Eng- 
land. He was thena 
clerk in the St. Joseph, 
Missouri, post-office, 
from which point the 
overland mail had for 
a long time been sent 
to the far. western 
country. He suggest- 
ed that letters should 
be assorted on the cars 
between Quincy and 
St. Joseph, thus allow- 
ing the overland mail 
to start earlier. The 
service was further de- 
veloped in 1864, by Col. 
Cc. B. Armstrong, who afterwards success- 
fully filled the position of general super- 
intendent. He retired in 1871 on account 
of ill health. His successors, Col. George 
S. Bangs, of Illinois, Theodore N. Vail, 
William B. Thompson, and John Jameson, 
made still further improvements. The 
present general superintendent is Hon. 
James E. White. From the pony express 
the overland service has grown until there 
are now eleven divisions with a super- 
intendent in charge of each, giving em- 
ployment to over seven thousand clerks. 





MRS. CLIFF’S VACH’. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


I. 
THE PERPLEXITIES OF A MILLIONAIRE. 


MIDDLE-AGED widow with plain 
common sense, a great love for the 
simple pleasures and comforts of her 
home in a small New England town, and 
possessed, withal, of a fortune of four 
million dollars, Mrs. William Cliff on her 
return to her little house in Plainton, 
Maine, found herself in a position which 
often bewildered her, and sometimes 
frightened her. 

Having been shipwrecked in the 
schooner Castor, on the coast of South 
America, when on a voyage to Valparaiso, 
—her passage paid with borrowed money, 
—in order to settle some affairs of her late 
husband ; and having become a sharer in 
a vast hoard of ancient Peruvian gold dis- 
covered by Captain Horn, the commander 
of the vessel, and 
generously divided by 
him with his passen- 
gers and crew, Mrs. 
Cliff, after many vicis- 
situdes and strange 
experiences, had re- 
turned to her native 
town with brilliant 
anticipations of the 
enjoyment of her 
wealth. 

But it was not long 
before she found that 
to possess wealth and 
to properly enjoy it, 
were, for her, two 
very different things. 
Loyal to her friends 
and neighbors, and 
of a nature devoted to 
the joys of a quiet do- 
mestic life, she knew 
very well if she set 
herself up for a rich 
woman, leading the 
life of the wealthy 
classes, and surround- 
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ing herself with the ordinary adjuncts of 
the millionaire, that the friendships of 
a lifetime would gradually fade away 
from her; that the life she had enjoyed, 
and for which she was fitted, would 
become a thing of the past; and that 
her wealth would never supply to her 
the places of lost friendships and de- 
parted’ associations. By day and by night 
this problem kept itself before her : «« How 
shall I worthily use my wealth, and yet 
live the happy life I used to long for in 
the days when money was so scarce and 
economy so necessary.”’ 

But to give herself all that in those 
days she had thought she needed would re- 
quire but a very small part of the income 
which was steadily rolling in upon her, 
and sometimes she could see no other fate 
before her than to become an ordinary 
rich woman, living as she did not wish 
to live ; perhaps in some strange and un- 
congenial city. Of 
course, she would be 
charitable, and she 
lost no time in mak- 
ing plans for the 
benefit of her fellow- 
beings. But all this 
she determined to do 
under the direction 
of Mr. Perley, her 
minister. And in re- 
gard to her personal 
benefactions in the 
town she did not wish 
even the poor to 
think that she had 
become some one else 
than the Mrs. Cliff 
they had known so 
long. 

In her perplexity 
she had no one to 
whom she could turn. 
Willy Croup, a lady 
of early middle age, 
was her relative and 
had lived with her 
for many years ; but 
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although Willy was loving and kind, 
and assisted her in many ways, she was 
not a person to whom Mrs. Cliff could go 
for advice. She corresponded with her 
friend Edna, the wife of Captain Horn, 
but this lady, with her husband, was 
traveling in California, and all the other 
people who had been shipwrecked with 
her were separated from her, and had 
gone on their several ways ; and she was 
denied the benefit of their counsels, and 
even of their examples. 

No one in the town knew the extent of 
her wealth. This she did not divulge 
even to Mr. Perley, for she felt very sure 
if he knew how rich she was, and if she 
followed his consequent advice, the great 
mass of her fortune would quiekly be 
swallowed up in some grand missionary 
enterprise, and this would not suit. Mrs. 
Cliff. No matter how much she was dis- 
couraged, no matter how difficult it was 
to see her way before her, no matter how 
great a load she felt her wealth to be, 
there was always before her a glimmering 
sense of grand possibilities. What they 
were she could not now see or understand, 
but she would not willingly give them up. 

She was an elderly woman, but she 
came of a long-lived family, all of whom 
had enjoyed good health until the end of 
their days, and if there was any grand, 
golden felicity which was possible to her, 
she felt that there was reason to believe 
she would live long to enjoy it. 

One morning as Mrs. Cliff sat thinking 
over these things, there was a knock at 
her front door, and, of course, Willy 
Croup ran to open it. No matter where 
she was, or no matter what she was 
doing, Willy always went to the door if 
she could, because she had so great a 
desire to know who was there. 

This time it was a gentleman, a very 
fine gentleman with a high silk hat and 
a handsome overcoat trimmed with fur— 
fur on the collar, fur on the sleeves, and 
fur down the front. Willy had never seen 
such a coat. It was October and it was 
cool, but there was no man in Plainton 
who would have worn such a coat as that 
so early in the season even if he had one. 

The gentleman had dark eyes and a 
very large mustache, and he carried a 
cane and wore rather bright tan-colored 
gloves. All these things Willy observed 
in an instant, for she was very quick in 
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taking notice of people's clothes and gen- 
eral appearance. 

The gentleman raised his hat and asked 
if Mrs. Cliff lived there. Now Willy 
thought he must be an extraordinarily 
wise gentleman, for how should he know 
that she was not a servant, and in those 
parts gentlemen did not generally raise 
their hats to girls who opened front doors. 

The gentleman was admitted and was 
ushered into the parlor, where sat Mrs. 
Cliff. She was a little surprised at the 
sight of this visitor, who came in with his 
hat on, but who took it off and made her 
a low bow as soon as he saw her. But she 
thought she appreciated the situation, 
and she hardened her heart. 

A strange man, so finely dressed, and 
with such manners, must have come for 
money, and Mrs. Cliff had already learned 
to harden her heart toward strangers 
who solicited. But the hardness of her 
heart utterly disappeared in her amaze- 
ment when this gentleman, having pulled 
off his right glove, advanced toward her, 
holding out his hand. 

«‘ You don’t remember me, Mrs. Cliff?’’ 
he said in a loud, clear voice. ‘‘ No won- 
der, for I am a good deal changed, but it is 
not so with you. You are the same as 
ever, I declare you are !’’ 

Mrs. Cliff took the proffered hand, and 
looked into the face of the speaker. There 
was something there which seemed famil- 
iar, but she had never known such a fine 
gentleman asthis. She thought over the 
people she had seen in France and in 
California, but she could not recollect this 
face. 

«It’s a mean thing to be puzzling you, 
Mrs. Cliff,’ said the stranger with a 
cheery smile. ‘I’m George Burke, sea- 
man on the Castor, where I saw more of 
you, Mrs. Cliff, than I’ve ever seen since, 
for though we have both been a good deal 
jumbled up since, we haven’t been jum- 
bled up together, so I don't wonder if you 
don’t remember me, especially as I didn't 
wear clothes like these on the Castor. 
Not by any means, Mrs. Cliff !’’ 

«‘I remember you,’ she said, and she 
shook his hand warmly. ‘I remember 
you, and you had a mate named Edward 
Shirley.”’ 

‘« Yes, indeed !’’ said Burke, ‘‘ and he’s 
all right, and I’m all right, and how are 
you?’’ 
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The overcoat with the fur trimmings 
came off, and with the hat, the cane, and 
the gloves, was laid upon a chair, and 
Burke and Mrs. Cliff sat down to talk 
over old times and old friends. 


7. 
A FRIEND AND ADVISER. 


As Mrs. Cliff sat 
and talked with 
George Burke, she 
forgot the calcula- 
tions she had been 
making, she forgot 
her perplexities and 
her anxieties con- 
cerning the rapid 
inroads which her in- 
come was making 
upon her ability to 
dispose of it, in 
the recollection of 
the good fellowships 
which the presence 
of her companion 
recalled. 


But Mr. Burke 


could give her no 
recent news of Cap- 
tain Horn and Edna, 


she having heard 
from them later than 
he had, and the only 
one of the people of 
the Castor of whom 
he could tell her was 
Edward Shirley, who 
had gone into busi- 
ness. 

He’ had bought a 
share in a shipyard, 
for he was a man 
who had a great idea 
about the lines of a 
vessel, and all that 
sort of thing: he had determined to 
put his money into that business. He 
was a long-headed fellow, and Burke had 
no doubt but that he would soon hear of 
some fine craft coming from the yard of 
his old shipmate. 

‘«But how about yourself, Mr. Burke ? 
I want fo know what has happened to 
you, and what you intend doing, and how 
you chance to be coming this way.’’ 


SEASON," 


“WILLY HAD NEVER SEEN SUCH A COAT. IT 
WAS OCTOBER AND IT WAS COOL, BUT THERE 
WAS NO MAN IN PLAINTON 
WORN SUCH A COAT AS THAT SO EARLY IN THE 
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‘©Oh, I will tell. you everything that 
has happened to me,”’ said Mr. Burke, 
‘«and it won’t take long ; but first let me 
ask you something, Mrs. .Cliff,’’ and as 
he spoke he quietly rose and shut the 
parlor door. 

‘«« Now, then,’”’ said he, as he seated 
himself, ««we have all been in the same 
box, or, I should say, in the same boxes 
of different kinds, and although I may 
not have the right to 
call myself a friend, 
I am just as friendly 
to you as if I was 
one, and I feel as if 
people who have been 
through what we 
have ought to’ stand 
by each other even 
after they got over 
their hardest rubs. 

‘“«Now, Mrs. Cliff, 
has anything hap- 
pened toyou? Have 
you had any set- 
backs? I know that 
this is a mighty queer 
world, and that even 
the richest people can 
often come down 
with a sudden thump 
just as if they had 
slipped on the ice.”’ 

Mrs. Cliff smiled. 
‘‘Nothing has hap- 
pened to me,’’ she 
said. «‘I have had no 
setbacks, and I am 
just as rich to-day, 
I should say a great 
deal richer, than I 
was on the day when 
Captain Horn made 
the division of the 
treasure. ButI know 
very well why you 
thought something 
had happened to me. You did not ex- 
pect to find me living in this little house.”’ 

‘“‘No, by the Lord Harry, I didn’t!” 
exclaimed Burke, slapping his knee. 
‘‘You must excuse me, Mrs. Cliff, for 
speaking out in that way, but really, I 
never was so much surprised as when I 
came into your front yard. I thought I 
would find you in the finest house in the 
place, until you could have a stately 
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mansion built somewhere in the outskirts 
of the town where there would be room 
enough for a park. But when I came to 
this house, I couldn’t help thinking that 
perhaps some beastly bank hafl broke, 
and that your share of the golden busi- 
ness had been swept away. Things like 
that do happen to women, you know, and 
I suppose they always will; but I am 
mighty glad to hear you are all right. 

‘‘But, as you have asked me to tell 
you my story, I will make short work of 
it, and then I would like to hear what has 
happened to you, as much as you please 
to tell me about it. 

‘‘Now, when I got my money, Mrs. 
Cliff, which, when compared to what your 
share must have been, was like a dory to 
a three-mast schooner, but still quite 
enough for me, and, perhaps, more than 
enough if a public vote could be taken on 
the subject, I was in Paris, a jolly place 
for a rich sailor, and I said to myself: 

«© « Now, Mr. Burke,’ said I, for I might 
as well begin by using good manners, 
‘the general disposition of a seafaring 
man is to go ona lark, or perhaps, a good 
many larks, and so get rid of it, and then 
ship again before the mast for fourteen 
dollars per month or thereabouts.’ 

‘‘But I made up my mind right there 
on the spot that that sort of thing wouldn’t 
suitme. The very idea of shipping again 
on a merchant vessel made the blood run 
cold inside of me, and I swore to myself 
that I wouldn’t do it. 

‘‘From Paris I went to England and 
took passage for home, and I had a first- 
class state-room, and laid in a lot of good 
clothes before I started. I don't think I 
ever had greater comfort in my life than 
sitting on deck smoking a good cigar, 
and watching the able-bodied seamen at 
their work. 

‘‘T hope I’m not tiring you, madam, 
but I’m trying to cut things as short as I 
can. It’s often said that a sailor is all at 
sea when he is on shore, but I was a coun- 
try fellow before I was a sailor, and land 
doings come naturally to me when I fix 
my mind on them. 

‘I'd made up my mind I was going to 
build my mother a house on.Cape Cod ; 
but when I got home I thought it better 
to buy her one already built, and that’s 
what I did, and I stayed there with her a 
little while, but I didn’t like it. I’d had 
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a notion of having another house near my 
mother’s but I gave up that. There's too 
much sea about Cape Cod. 

‘« Now she liked it, for she’s a regular 
sailor’s mother; but I couldn’t feel that I 
was really a rich fellow living ashore 
until I got out of hearing of the ocean, 
and out of smelling of salt and tar, so I 
made up my mind that I'd go inland and 
settle somewhere on a place of my own, 
where I might have command of some 
sort of farm. 

«*T didn’t know just exactly what I 
wanted, nor just exactly where I wanted 
to go, so I thought it best to look around 
a little and hold council with somebody 
or other. I couldn’t hold council with 
my mother, because she wanted me to 
buy a ship and take command of her. 
And then I thought of Captain Horn, and 
going to ask him. But the captain isa 
great man—”’ 

‘Indeed he is !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cliff. 
«We all know that!”’ 

‘««But he is off on his own business,’’ 
continued Burke, ‘‘and what sort of a 
princely concern he’s got on hand I don’t 
know. Anyway, he wouldn’t want me 
following him about and bothering him, 
and so I thought of everybody I could, 
and at last it struck me that there wasn’t 
anybody better than you, Mrs. Cliff, to 
give me the points I wanted, for I always 
liked you, Mrs. Cliff, and I consider you 
a woman of good sense down to the keel. 
And, as I heard you were living in a sort 
of country place, I thought you’d be the 
very person that I could come and talk to 
and get points. 

“T felt a hankering anyway, after some 
of the old people of the Castor, for, after 
having all that money divided among us, 
it made me feel as if we belonged to the 
same family. I suppose that was one 
reason why I felt a sort of drawing to 
you, you know. Anyway, I knew where 
you lived, and I came right here, and ar- 
rived this morning. After I’d taken a 
room at the hotel, I asked for your house 
and came straight here.”’ 

«‘And very glad am I tosee you, Mr. 
Burke !’’ said Mrs. Cliff, speaking hon- 
estly from the bottom of her heart. 

She had not known Burke very well, 
but she had always looked upon him as a 
fine, manly sailor; and now that he had 
come to her she was conscious of the 
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family feeling which he had spoken of, 
and she was very glad to see him. 

She saw that Burke was very anxious 
to know why she was living in a plain 
fashion in this unpretentious house, but 
she found it would be very difficult to ex- 
plain the matter to him. Her’s was not 
a straightforward tale, which she could 
simply sit and tell, and moreover, al- 
though she liked Burke, and thought it 
probable that he was a man of a very 
good heart, she did not believe that he 
was capable of advising her in the per- 
plexities which her wealth had thrown 
about her. 

Still, she talked to him and told him 
what she thought she could make him 
properly understand, and so, from one 
point to another she went on until she 
had given the ex-sailor a very good idea 
of the state of her mind in regard to what 
she was doing, and what she thought she 
ought to do. 

When Mrs. Cliff had finished speaking, 
Burke thrust his hands into his pockets, 
leaned back in his chair and looked at 
the ceiling of the room, the walls, and 
the floor. He wanted to say something, 
but he was not prepared to do so. His 
mind, still nautical, decided to take an 
observation and determine the latitude 
and longitude of Mrs. Cliff, but the skies 
were very much overcast. 

At this moment Willy Croup knocked 
at the parlor door, and when Mrs. Cliff 
went to her she asked if the gentleman 
were going to stay to dinner. 

Mrs. Cliff was surprised. She had no 
idea it was so late, but she went back to 
Mr. Burke and urged him to stay to din- 
ner. He consented instantly, declaring 
that this was the first time that anybody, 
not his mother, had asked him to dinner 
since he came into his fortune. 

When Mrs. Cliff had excused herself to 
give some directions about the meal, 
Burke walked about the parlor, carefully 
examining everything in it. When he 
had finished his survey, he sat down and 
shook his head. 

‘‘ The trouble with her is,’’ he said to 
himself, «« that’s she’s so dreadfully afraid 
of running ashore that she will never 
reach any port, that’s what’s the matter !”’ 

When Mrs. Cliff returned, she asked 
her visitor if he would like to see her 
house, and she showed him over it with 
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great satisfaction, for she had filled every 
room with all the handsome and appro- 
priate things she could get into it. 
Burke noticed everything, and spoke 
with approbation of many things, but as 
he walked behind his hostess, he kept 
shaking his. head. 

He went down to dinner, and was intro- 
duced to Willy Croup, who had been 
ordered to go and dress herself that she 
might appear at the meal. He shook 
hands with her very cordially, and then 
looked all around the little dining-room, 
taking in every feature of its furnishing 
and adornment. When he had finished 
he would have been glad to shake his head 
again, but this would have been observed. 

When the dinner came on, however, 
Mr. Burke had no desire to shake his 
head. It was what might have been 
called a family dinner, but there was 
such a variety, such an abundance, every- 
thing was so admirably cooked, and the 
elderberry wine, which was produced in 
his honor, was so much more rich and 
fragrant to his taste than the wines he 
had had at hotels, that Mr. Burke was 
delighted. 

Now he felt that in forming an opinion 
as to Mrs. Cliff’s manner of living he had 
some grounds to stand upon. ‘ What 
she wants,’’ thought he, ‘is all the solid, 
sensible comfort her money can give her, 
and where she knows what she wants, 
she gets it, but the trouble seems to be 
that in most things she doesn’t know 
what she wants.”’ 

When Mr. Burke that afternoon walked 
back to the hotel, wrapped in his fur- 
trimmed coat, and carefully puffing a fine 
Havana cigar, he had entirely forgotten 
his own plans and purposes in life, and 
was engrossed in those of Mrs. Cliff's. 


III. 
A YACHT. 


The interest of Mr. Burke in the affairs 
of Mrs. Cliff grew daily. He felt that she 
was not occupying the position that she 
should occupy, and he was not slow to 
give her advice. This Mrs. Cliff was 
always glad to receive, and frequently 
willing to follow. 

As she wished to continue to live in 
her old house, but desired to add to it a 
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new ditiitig-todtti, he prevailed upon her 
to order the erection of an addition, 
which, in reality, would be a handsome 
house in itself. He advised her to buy 
up the tract of ground opposite to her 
which was occupied by small and un- 
seemly houses, and to make thereon a 
park which would be a benefit -to the 
town and a delight to her eyes ; and he 
furthermore suggested that this park 
should be called «« The Grove of the In- 
cas.'’ But an addition to a house must 
take time to build, and a block of village 
houses cannot be transformed into a park 
in days or even weeks, and into the mind 
of Mr. Burke, tired of the life of a village 
hotel, there came a grand idea: ‘‘ Why 
should not Mrs. Cliff buy a yacht?’’ 
Such a possession would become a woman 
of her wealth, and in her vessel, with him- 
self as captain, she could take pleasant 
cruises until the new dining-room (as 
they always called it ) and the park were 
finished. 

When Mr. Burke suggested the yacht 
to Mrs. Cliff, the good lady sat aghast. 
‘«T’ve decided about the park,”’ she said, 
«and that is all very well. But what do 
you mean bya yacht? What could be 
more ridiculous than to talk about me 
and a yacht !”’ 

‘« Ridiculous !’’ exclaimed Burke, « it’s 
nothing of the kind! The more I think 
of the idea the better I like it, and if 
you'll think of it soberly, I believe you’ll 
like it just as much asI do! In the first 
place, you’ve got to do something to keep 
your money from getting dammed up and 
running all over everything. 

‘I don’t want to give advice, but it 
does strike me that anybody as rich as 
you are oughtn’t to feel that they could 
afford to sit still here in Plainton, year in 
and year out, no matter how fine a house 
they might have! They ought to think 
of the great heap of gold in the mound, 
and feel that it was their duty to get all 
the grand and glorious good out of it that 
they knew how!”’ 

‘«But it does seem to me,’’ said Mrs. 
Cliff, «« that a yacht would be an absolute 
extravagance and waste of money! And 
you know, I have firmly determined I 
will not waste my money.’’ 

‘«To call sitting in a beautiful craft, on 
a rolling sea, with a spanking breeze, a 
waste of money, is something I can’t get 
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itito my brain,’’ said Mr. Butke. « But 
you could do good with a yacht! You 
could take people out on cruises who 
would never get out if you didn’t take 
them. And now I’ve an idea! It’s just 
come to me ! 

«You might get a really big yacht—if 
I was you I’d havea steam-yacht, because 
you'd have more control over that than 
you’d have over a sailing vessel, and be- 
sides a person can get tired of sailing ves- 
sels, as I’ve found out myself! And then 
you might start a sort of summer shelter 
for poor people—not only very poor peo- 
ple but respectable people who never get 
a chance tosniff salt air. And you might 
spend part of the summer in giving such 
people what would be the same as country 
weeks, only you’d take them out to sea 
instead of shipping them inland to daw- 
dle around farms. ‘I tell you that’s a 
splendid idea, and nobody’s done it.”’ 

Day after day, the project of the yacht 
was discussed by Mrs. Cliff and Burke, 
and at last she consented to the plan. 

He assured Mrs. Cliff that it was not 
at all necessary to wait until pleasant 
weather before undertaking this great en- 
terprise. As soon as the harbors were 


reasonably free of ice it would be well for 


him to go and look at yachts, and then 
when he found one which suited him, 
Mrs. Cliff could go and look at it, and if it 
suited her, it could be immediately put 
into commission. They could steam 
down into southern waters and cruise 
about there. The spring up here in the 
north was more disagreeable than any 
other season of the year, and why should 
they not go and spend that season in the 
tranquil and beautiful waters of Florida 
or the West Indies. 

Mrs. Cliff had now fully determined to 
become owner of a yacht, but she would 
not do so unless she saw her way clear to 
carry out the benevolent features of the 
plan which Mr. Burke had suggested. 

«‘What I want,’’ said Mrs. Cliff, «is to 
have the whole thing understood. I am 
perfectly willing to spend some of the 
pleasant months sailing about the coast 
and feeling that I’m giving health and 
pleasure to poor and deserving people, es- 
pecially children, but I am not willing to 
consider myself a rich woman who keeps 
an expensive yacht just for the pleasure 
of cruising around when she feels like it. 
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But I do like the plan of giving country 
weeks at sea.”’ 

«Very good, madam,”’ said he, ‘and 
we can fix that thing so that nobody can 
possibly make any mistake about it. 
What do you say to calling your yacht 
‘The Summer Shelter’? We'll paint the 
name in white letters on the bows and 
stern, and nobody will take us for idle 
sea loafers with more money than we 
know what to do with.”’ 

«‘T like that,’’ said Mrs. Cliff, her face 
brightening. ‘* You may buy mea yacht 
as soon as you please, and we'll call her 
‘ The Summer Shelter.’ ”’ 

In consequence of this order, Mr. Burke 
departed from Plainton the next day, 
and began a series of expeditions to the 
seaport towns on the Atlantic coast in 
search of a steam-yacht for sale. 

A man may have command of all the 
money necessary, and he may have plenty 
of knowledge and experience in regard to 
the various qualities of sea-going vessels, 
but even with these great advantages he 
may find it a very difficult thing to buy 
ready to his hand a suitable steam-yacht. 
The truth of this statement was acknowl- 
edged by Mr. Burke after he had spent 
nearly a month in Boston, New York, and 
various points between these cities, and 
after advertising, inquiring, and investi- 
gating the subject in all possible ways, 
found nothing which he could recommend 
Mrs. Cliff to purchase. 

He wrote to her a great many letters 
during this period, all of which were in- 
teresting, although there were portions 
of many of them which she did not quite 
understand, being expressed in a some- 
what technical fashion. Burke liked to 
write letters. It was a novel experience 
for him to have time to write and some- 
thing to write about. He had been better 
educated than the ordinary sailor, and his 
intelligence and habits of observation en- 
abled him to supplement to a consider- 
able extent what he had learned at school. 
His spelling and grammar were some- 
times at fault, but his handwriting was 
extremely plain and distinct, and Willy 
Croup, who always read his letters, de- 
clared that it was much better to write 
plainly than to be always correct in other 
respects, for what was the good of proper 
spelling and grammar if people could not 
make out what was written ? 
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Mrs. Cliff was not at all disturbed by 
the delay in the purchase of a yacht for, 
according to her idea, it would be a long 
time yet before it was pleasant to sail 
upon the sea, and if it was interesting 
to Mr. Burke to go from place to place and 
have interviews with ship owners and 
seafaring people, she was glad that she 
was able to give him an opportunity to 
do so. 

As for herself, she was in a pleasant 
state of feminine satisfaction. Without 
any sort of presumption or even effort on 
her part, she had attained a high and un- 
questionable position among her fellow- 
citizens, and her mind was not set upon 
maintaining that position by unworthy 
and offensive methods of using her riches. 

She now had a definite purpose in life. 
If she could make herself happy and a 
great many other people happy, and only 
a few people envious or jealous, and at the 
same time, feel that she was living and 
doing things as a person of good common 
sense and great wealth ought to live and 
do things, what more could be expected 
of her in this life? 

The peace of mind of Mrs. Cliff was dis- 
turbed one day by the receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Burke, who wrote from New 
York, and informed her that he had found 
a yacht which he believed would suit her, 
and he wished very much that she would 
come and look at it before he completed 
the purchase. 

Mrs. Cliff did not wish to go to New 
York and look at yachts. She had then 
under consideration the plan of a semi- 
circular marble terrace which was to over- 
look one end of a shaded lakelet in her 
park, which Mr. Humphreys, her profes- 
sional adviser, assured her she could have 
just as well as not by means of a dam, 
and she did not wish to interrupt this 
most interesting occupation. Mr. Humph- 
reys had procured photographs of some 
of the romantic spots of the Luxemburg, 
and Mrs. Cliff felt within herself the 
gladdening impulses of a good magician 
as she planned the imitation of all this 
classic beauty. 

Besides, it was the middle of March 
and cold, and not at all the season in 
which she would be able to properly ap- 
preciate the merits of a yacht. Still, as 
Mr. Burke had found the vessel and 
wanted her to see it, and as there was a 
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possibility that delay might cause her to 
lose the opportunity of getting what she 
wanted, and as she was very desirous of 
pleasing him, she decided that she and 
Willy would go to New York and look at 
the vessel. 


IV. 
THE SUMMER SHELTER. 


When Mrs. Cliff and Willy, as well 
wrapped up in handsome furs as Mr. 
Burke himself, who accompanied them, 
left their New York hotel to drive over to 
Brooklyn and examine the yacht which 
had been selected, Willy’s mind vainly 
endeavored to form within itself an im- 
age of the object of the expedition. 

She was so thoroughly an inland woman 
and had so little knowledge of matters 
connected with the sea, that when she 
first heard the mention of the yacht it 
had brought into her mind the idea of an 
Asiatic animal, with long hair and used 
as a beast of burden, about which she 
had read of in her school-books. But 
when she had discovered that the object 


in question was a vessel and not a bovine 
ruminant her mind carried her no further 
than to a pleasure boat with a sail to it. 

Even Mrs. Cliff, who had traveled, had 
inadequate ideas concerning a steam- 


yacht. She had seen the small steamers 
which ran upon the Seine, and she had 
taken little trips upon them, and if she 
had given the subject careful considera- 
tion she might have thought that the 
yacht intended for the use of a private 
individual would be somewhat smaller 
than one of these. 

It would be difficult therefore, to im- 
agine the surprise and even amazement 
of Mrs. Cliff and Willy Croup when they 
beheld the vessel to which Mr. Burke 
conducted them. It was, in fact, a sea- 
going steamer of small comparative size 
itis true, but of towering proportions 
when compared with the ideals in the 
minds of the two female citizens of Plain- 
ton who had come the one to view it and 
the other to buy it. 

‘‘ Before we go on board,’’ said Mr. 
Burke, as he proudly stood- upon the 
pier, holding fast to his silk hat in the 
cold breeze which swept along the water 
front, ‘« I want you to take a general look 
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at her. I don’t suppose you know any- 
thing about her lines and build, but I can 
tell you they’re all right. But you can 
see for yourselves that she’s likely to be 
a fine, solid, comfortable craft, and won’t 
go pitching and tossing around like the 
vessels that some people go to sea in.” 

‘« Why the name is on it !’’ cried Willy, 
‘«««Summer Shelter!’ How did you 
happen to find one with that name, Mr. 
Burke ?’”’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t,’’ said he. ‘*She had 
another name, but I wanted you to see 
her just as she'd look if she really be- 
longed to you, so I had the other name 
painted out and this put on in good big 
white letters that can be seen for a long 
distance. If you don’t buy her, Mrs. 
Cliff, of course I'll have the old name put 
back again. Now, what do you think of 
her, Mrs. Cliff, looking at her from this 
point of view?”’ 

The good lady stood silent. She gazed 
at the long high hull of the steamer, she 
looked up at the black smoke-stack, and 
at the masts which ran up so shapely and 
so far, and her soul rose higher than it 
had been uplifted even by the visions of 
the future grove of the Incas. 

‘‘I think it is absolutely splendid 
said she. ‘Let us goin!”’ 

‘«On board,’’ said Burke, gently correct- 
ing her. ‘‘ This way to the gang-plank.”’ 

For nearly two hours Mrs. Cliff and 
Willy wandered over the upper and lower 
decks of the yacht, examined its pretty 
little state-rooms ; sat excitedly upon the 
sofas of its handsomely decorated saloon ; 
examined the folding tables and all the 
other wonderful things which shut them- 
selves up out of the way when they were 
not needed, tapped the keys of the piano, 
investigated the store-rooms, lockers, and 
all the marine domestic conveniences, 
and forgot it was winter, forgot that the 
keen wind nearly blew their bonnets off 
as they walked the upper deck, and felt 
what a grand thing it would be to sail 
upon the sea on such a noble vessel. 

To all this there was added in Mrs. 
Cliff's mind the proud feeling that it 
would be her own, and in it she could go 
wherever she pleased and come back 
again when it suited her. 

Willy, who had never been to sea, was 
perfectly free to form an idea of an ocean 
voyage as delightful and charming as she 
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pleased, and this she did with great en- 
thusiasm. Even had it been necessary 
that this perfectly lovely vessel should 
remain moored at the pier, it would have 
given joy to her soul to live in it, to sleep 
in one of those sweet little rooms, and to 
eat, and read, and sew in that beautiful 
saloon, 

««Mr. Burke,’’ said Mrs. Cliff, «I don’t 
believe you could find any vessel better 
suited to our purpose than this one, and 
I wish you would buy it.”’ 

‘«Madam,’’ said Burke, «I'll do it im- 
mediately. And I tell you, madam, that 
this is a wonderful chance for this time 
of the year when yachts and pleasure 
crafts in this part of the world are gener- 
ally laid up and can’t be seen properly ; 
and” what’s more, would have to be 
docked and overhauled generally before 
they would be ready for sea. 

«« But here's a yacht that’s been cruis- 
ing down South and in the West Indies, 
and has just come up here, and is all 
ready to go to sea again whenever you 
like it. If you don’t mind going home 
by yourselves, I’ll go to the office of the 
agent of the owner and settle the business 
at once.”’ 

It would have been impossible for any 
purchase or any possession of palace, 
pyramid, or principality to make prouder 
the heart of Mrs. Cliff than did the con- 
sciousness that she was the owner of a 
fine sea vessel worked by steam. She 
acknowledged to herself that if she had 
been at home she could not have pre- 
vented herself from putting on those airs 
which she had been so anxious to avoid. 
But these would wear off very soon she 
knew, and so long as there was no one, 
except Willy, to notice a possible change 
of manner, it did not matter. 

Now that Mrs. Cliff and Willy were in 
New York they both agreed that it would 
be well for them to attend to some shop- 
ping for which they had intended coming 
to the city later in the spring. It had 
been found that there were many things 
wanted to supplement the furnishing of 
the new house, and to the purchase of 
these the two ladies now devoted their 
mornings. 

But every afternoon, in company with 
Mr. Burke, they went on board the 
Summer Shelter to see what he had been 
doing, and to consult with him about 
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what he was going to do. It was aston- 
ishing how many little things were 
needed to be done to a yacht just returned 
from a cruise, and how interesting all 
these things were to Mrs. Cliff and Willy 
considering they knew so little about 
them. 

The engineer and fireman had not 
been discharged, but were acting as 
watchmen, and Burke strongly recom- 
mended that they should be engaged 
immediately, because as he said, if Mrs. 
Cliff were to let them go it would be diffi- 
cult to get such men again. ‘It wasa 
little expensive, to be sure, but when a 
yacht is not laid up,"’ he said, ‘‘ there 
should always be men aboard of her.” 
And sothe painting, and the cleaning, and 
the necessary fitting up went on, and Mr. 
Burke was very happy, and Mrs. Cliff 
was very proud, although the external 
manifestation of this feeling was gradu- 
ally wearing off. 

‘‘T don’t want to give advice, madam,”’ 
said Burke one evening, as the little party 
sat together discussing nautical matters, 
‘‘but if I was in your place, I wouldn’t 
go back to Plainton before I had taken a 
little trial trip on the yacht. It doesn’t 
matter a bit about the weather. After we 
get out to sea it will be only a few days 
before we find we're in real spring weather 
and the warm water of the Gulf stream. 
We can touch at Savannah, and cruise 
along the Florida coast, and then go over 
to the Bahamas, and look around as long 
as we feel like it. And when we get 
back here it will be beginning to be 
milder, and then you can go home and 
arrange for the voyages you’re going to 
make in her during the summer.”’ 

Mrs. Cliff considered. This was a 
tempting proposition. And while she 
considered, Willy sat and looked at her 
with glowing cheeks and half-open 
mouth. It would not have required one 
second for her to decide such a question. 

“You know,’’ said Mr. Burke, «It 
wouldn’t take me long to get her ready 
for sea. I could soon coal her and put her 
stores aboard, and as to a crew, I can get 
one in notime. We could leave port in 
a week just as well as not.”’ 

«“TLet’s go!’’ said Willy, seizing the 
hand of her friend. ‘It need only be a 
little trip, just to see how it would all 
feel.’’ 

















Mrs. Cliff smiled. ‘‘ Very good,’’ said 
she; ‘‘ we'll take a little trial trip just as 
soon as you are ready, Captain Burke. 
That is, if you have not made any plans 
which will prevent you from accepting 
the position.”’ 

‘‘ Madam,”’ said Burke, springing to his 
feet and standing proudly before Mrs. 
Cliff, ««I’d throw up the command of the 
finest liner on the Atlantic to be captain 
of the Summer Shelter for this sum- 
mer! I see far more fun ahead in the 
cruises that you’re going to make than 
in any voyage I've looked forward to 
yet ; and when people have a chance to 
mix fun and charity as we’re going to 
mix them, I say such people ought to 
call themselves lucky. 

“This is Wednesday! Well, now, 
madam, by next Wednesday the Sum- 
mer Shelter will be all fitted out for the 
cruise, and she’ll be ready to sail out of 
the harbor at whatever hour you name, for 
the tide won’t make any difference to her.’’ 

« There is only one thing I don’t like 
about the arrangement,’’ said Mrs. Cliff 
when the captain had left them, ‘and 
that is, that we will have to take this 
trip by ourselves. It seems a pity for 
three people to go sailing around in a big 
vessel like that with most of the state- 
rooms empty; but, of course, people are 
not prepared yet for country weeks at sea. 
And it will take some time to make my 
plans known in the proper quarters.”’ 

‘‘T don't suppose,’’ said Willy, «that 
there’s anybody in Plainton that we 
could send for on short notice. People 
there want so much time to do anything.”’ 

‘«But there is nobody in the town that 
I would care to take on a first voyage,’’ 
said Mrs. Cliff. «‘ You know, something 
might go wrong and we would have to 
come back, and if it is found necessary to 
do that, I don’t want any Plainton peo- 
ple on board.”’ 

‘« No, indeed!’’ exclaimed Willy, ‘Don’t 
let’s bother about anything of that kind! 
Let’s make the first trip by ourselves! I 
think that would be glorious!’’ 


V. 
THE SYNOD. 


As most of Mrs. Clift's business in 
New York was now finished, and as she 
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and Willy were waiting there only for 
the yacht to be made ready for sea, she 
had a good deal of time on her hands. 

On the Saturday following her decision 
to make a trial trip on the Summer 
Shelter, when returning from the daily 
visit to the yacht, Mrs. Cliff stopped in 
at a Brooklyn church in which a synod 
was at that time convened. She had 
read of the proceedings of this body 
in the papers, and as the deliberations 
concerned her own denomination, she 
thought she would be interested in them. 
Willy, however, preferred to go on by 
herself to New York, as she had some- 
thing to do there which she thought 
would be more to her taste than the pro- 
ceedings of a synod. 

It was not long after she had been 
seated in the church that Mrs. Cliff began 
to regret that she had not attended some 
of the earlier meetings, for the questions 
debated were those in which she took an 
interest. 

After a time she saw near her Mrs. 
Arkwright, a lady who had visited 
Plainton some years before, and with 
whom she had then become acquainted. 
Joining her, Mrs. Cliff found Mrs. Ark- 
wright able to give her a great deal of 
information in regard to the members of 
the synod, and, as the two sat and talked 
together in whispers, a desire arose in 
the mind of Mrs. Cliff that she and her 
wealth might in some way join in the 
work in which all these people were en- 
gaged. As her mind rested upon this 
subject, there came into it a plan that 
pleased her. Here were all these dele- 
gates, many of them looking tired and 
pale, as if they had been hard-worked 
during the winter, and here was she, the 
mistress of the Summer Shelter, about 
to take a trip to warm and sunny regions 
with an almost empty vessel. 

As soon as the meeting adjourned, Mrs. 
Cliff, accompanied by Mrs. Arkwright, 
made her way to the front where many of 
the members were standing together, and 
was introduced by her friend to several 
clergymen with whom Mrs. Arkwright 
was acquainted. As soon as possible, 
Mrs. Cliff referred to the subject which 
was upon her mind, and informed the 
gentlemen with whom she had just been 
made acquainted, that if they thought 
well of it, she would like to invite a party 
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of those delegates who cared for such 
an excursion at this season, to accom- 
pany her on a short trip to the West 
Indies. Her vessel would easily accom- 
modate twelve or fifteen of the gentlemen, 
and she would prefer to offer her invita- 
tion first to the clerical members of the 
synod. 

The reverend gentlemen to whom this 
offer was made were a little surprised by 
it, but they could not help considering it 
was a most generous and attractive propo- 
sition, and one of them undertook to con- 
vey the invitation to some of his brethren. 

Although the meeting had adjourned, 
many of the delegates remained for a 
considerable time, during which Mrs. 
Cliff's invitation was discussed with 
lively appreciation, some of the speakers 
informing her that if they could make 
the arrangements necessary for their pul- 
pits and their families during a short 
absence, they would be delighted to ac- 
cept her invitation. The synod would 
finally adjourn on the next Tuesday, and 
she was promised that before that time 
she would be informed of the exact num- 
ber of guests she might expect. 

The next morning when Mr. Burke ap- 
peared to accompany the ladies to the 
yacht, he found Willy Croup alone in 
their parlor. 

“Do you know what's happened?” 
cried Willy, springing toward him as he 
entered. ‘‘Of course you don’t, for Mrs. 
Cliff is going to give the first country 
week on the Summer Shelter to a 
synod !”’ 

‘‘To a what?”’ cried Burke. 

«A synod,’’ explained Willy; ‘it’s a 
congregation—I mean a meeting, mostly 
of ministers, come together to settle 
church matters. She invited the whole 
lot of them, but of course they all can’t 
come, for there are more than a hundred 
of them; but there will be about a dozen 
who can sail with us next Wednesday !”’ 

Mr. Burke’s jaw dropped. ‘A dozen 
ministers !’’ he exclaimed. ‘Sail with 
us! By George! Miss Croup, will you 
excuse meif I sit down?”’ 

‘You know,”’ said Willy, ‘‘that the 
Summer Shelter was bought for this 
sort of thing. That is, to do good to peo- 
ple who can’t get sea voyages in other 
ways. And if Mrs. Cliff takes out 
poor children from the slums, and hard- 
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working shop-girls, and seamstresses, 
why shouldn’t she take hard-working 
ministers and give them some fresh air 
and pleasure ?’’ 

«A dozen ministers!’’ groaned Mr. 


Burke. «I tell you, Miss Croup, I can’t 
take them in!”’ 

««Oh, there’ll be room enough !’’ said 
Willy, mistaking his meaning, for Mrs. 
Cliff says that each of those little rooms 
will easily hold two.” 

‘Oh, it isn’t that!’’ said Burke, his 
eyes fixed steadfastly upon a chair near 
him as if it had been something to look 
at. ‘But twelve ministers coming down 
on me so sudden, rather takes me aback, 
Miss Croup!”’ 

‘‘I don’t wonder,’’ said Willy, «for I 
don't believe a synod ever went out 
yachting before, in a bunch !’’ 

Mr. Burke rose and looked out of the 
window. ‘Miss Croup,’’ said he, ‘do 
you remember what I said about mixing 
fun and charity in these cruises? Well, 
I guess we'll have to take our charity 
straight this time.’’ 

But when Mrs. Cliff had come in and 
had talked with animation and enthus- 
iasm in regard to her plan, the effects of 
the shock which Mr. Burke had received 
began to wear off. 

‘All right, madam,’’ said he, ‘‘ you’re 
owner, and I’m captain, and I’ll stand 
by you. And if you take it into your 
head to ship a dozen popes on the Sum- 
mer Shelter, I’ll take them where you 
want them to goto, and I'll bring them 
back safe. I suppose we'll have all sorts 
of customers on the Summer Shelter 
this season, and if we’ve got to get used 
to queer passengers, a synod will do very 
well to begin with. If you'll find out 
who’s going and will write to them to be 
on hand Tuesday night, I'll see that 
they’re taken care of.”’ 

Mrs. Cliff's whole heart was now in the 
projected cruise of the Summer Shelter. 
When she had thought of it with only 
Willy and herself as passengers, she 
could not help considering it was a great 
extravagance. Now she was going to 
begin her series of sea trips in a fashion 
far superior and more dignified than any- 
thing yet thought of. To be able to give 
such an invitation to a synod was some- 
thing of which she might well be proud ; 
and she was proud. 























VI. 
A TELEGRAM FROM CAPTAIN HORN. 


It was early Tuesday morning, and 
Mrs. Cliff and Willy having just finished 
their breakfast, were busily engaged in 
packing the two trunks they proposed 
taking with them, and the elder lady was 
stating that although she was perfectly 
willing to dress in the blue flannel suit 
which had been ordered, she was not will- 
ing to weara white yachting cap, although 
Willy urged that this was the proper 
thing, as they had been told by the peo- 
ple where they had bought their yachting 
suits ; and Mrs. Cliff was still insisting 
that, although it would do very well for 
Willy to wear a white cap, she herself 
would wear a hood—the same kind of a 
hood which she had worn on all her other 
voyages, which was more like a bonnet, 
and more suitable to her on that account 
than any other kind of head covering; 
when Mr. Burke burst—actually burst, 
without knocking—into the room. His 
silk hat was on the back of his head, and 
he wore no overcoat. 

«« Mrs. Cliff,” he exclaimed, « I’ve just 
seen Shirley! You remember Shirley ?”’ 

‘« Indeed I do,’’ said Mrs. Cliff. «I re- 
member him very well, and I always 
thought him to be a remarkably nice 
man! But where did you see him, and 
what in the world did he tell you to 
throw you into such a flurry?”’ 

‘‘ He said a lot to me!”’ replied Burke, 
‘‘and I’ll try to make as straight a tale 
of it as I can! You see, about a week 
ago, Shirley got a telegraphic message 
from Captain Horn—”’ 

‘Captain Horn !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Cliff. «* Where is he, and what did he 
say?’’ 

‘‘He’s in Mexico,”’ said Burke, «and 
the telegram was as long as a letter,— 
that’s one advantage in not being obliged 
to think of what things cost,—and he told 
Shirley a lot—’’ 

‘‘ How did he say they were?’’ asked 
Mrs. Cliff eagerly; «‘or did he say any- 
thing about Mrs. Horn? Are they well ?”’ 

«Oh, I expect they’re all right,’”’ said 
Burke, « but I don’t think he treated that 
subject. It was all about that gold, and 


the part of it that was to go to Peru! 
‘‘ When the business of dividing up the 
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treasure was settled in London in the way 
we all know about, word was sent to the 
Peruvian government to tell them what 
had happened, and to see what they said 
about it. And when they heard the 
news they were a good deal more than 
satisfied—as they ought to have been, 
I’m sure !—and they made no bones about 
the share we took. All they wanted was 
to have their part sent to them just as soon 
as could be, and I don’t wonder at it, for 
all those South American countries are as 
poor as beggars, and if any one of them 
got a sum of money like that, it could 
buy up all the others, if it felt like spend- 
ing the money in that way! 

‘‘Those Peruvians were in such a 
hurry to get the treasure that they 
wouldn’t agree to have the gold coined 
into money, or to be sent a part ata time, 
or to take drafts for it, but they wanted 
it just as it was as soon as they could get 
it, and as it was their own, nobody could 
hinder them from doing what they 
pleased with it. Shirley and I have 
made up otr minds that most likely the 
present government thought that they 
wouldn't be in office when the money 
arrived if they didn’t have it on hand in 
pretty short order, and, of course, if they” 
got their fingers on that treasure they 
could stay in power as long as_ they 
pleased. 

‘«It is hard to believe that any govern- 
ment could be such fools, for they ordered 
it all shipped on an ordinary merchant 
vessel, an English steamer, the Dunkery 
Beacon, which was pretty nigh ready to 
sail for Lima. Now, any other govern- 
ment in this world would have sent a man- 
of-war for that gold, or some sort of an 
armed vessel to convoy it; but that 
wasn’t the way with the Peruvians! 
They wanted their money, and they 
wanted it by the first steamer which 
could be got ready to sail. They weren't 
going to wait until they got one of their 
cruisers over to England—not they. 

«The quickest way, of course, would 
have been to ship it to Aspinwall, and 
then take it by rail to Panama, and 
from there ship it to Lima, but I 
suppose they were afraid to do that. 
If that sort of freight had been carried 
overland, they couldn’t have hindered 
people from finding out what it was, 
and pretty nearly everybody in Central 
44 
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America would have turned train-robber. 
Anyway, the agentsS over there got the 
Dunkery Beacon to sail a little before 
her regular time. 

«Now here comes the point! They 
actually shipped a hundred and sixty 
million dollars worth of pure gold on a 
merchant steamer that was going ona 
regular voyage, and would touch at 
Jamaica and Rio Janeiro on account of 
her other freight, instead of buying her 
outright, or sending her on the straight- 
est cruise she could make for Lima! 
Just think of that! More than that, this 
business was talked about by the Peru- 
vian agents, while they were trying to 
get the earliest steamer possible for it, so 
that it was heard of in a good many more 
ports than one! 

‘‘ Well, this steamer with all the gold 
on board sailed just as soon as it could ; 
and the very next day our London bank- 
ers got a telegram from Paris, from the 
head of a detective bureau there, to tell 
them that no less than three small 
steamers were fitting out in the biggest 
kind of hurry to go after that slow mer- 
chant steamer with the millions on 
board !”’ 

Mrs. Cliff and Willy uttered a simul- 
taneous cry of horror. ‘*Do you mean 
they’re pirates, and are going to steal the 


gold ?”’ cried Mrs. Cliff. 
“Of course, they are!’ continued 
Burke. ‘And I don’t wonder at it! 


Why, I don’t believe such a cargo of gold 
ever left a port ‘Since the beginning of the 


world! Such athing as that is enough 
to tempt anybody with the smallest 


streak of rascal blood in him who could 
get hold of a ship! 

‘‘ Well, these three vessels were fitting 
out as hard as they could—two in France, 
at Toulon and Marseilles, and one in 
Genoa, and although the detectives were 
almost positive what their business was, 
they were not sure that they could get 
proof enough to stop them. If the 
Dunkery Beacon had been going on a 
straight voyage, even to Rio Janeiro, she 
might have got away from them, but, you 
see; she was going to touch at Jamaica! 

‘And now, now—this very minute— 
that slow old steamer and those three 
pirates are on the Atlantic ocean to- 
gether! Why, it makes your blood creep 


to think of it!’ 
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It’s awful !’’ cried 
‘‘And what are the London 
people going to do?”’ 

‘« They’re not going to do anything so 


‘« Indeed, it does ! 
Mrs. Cliff. 


far as I know!”’ said Burke. «If they 
could get through with the red-tape busi- 
ness necessary to send any sort of a 
cruiser or war vessel after the Dunkery 
Beacon to protect her,—and I am not 
sure that they could do it at all,—it 
would be a precious long time before 
such a vessel would leave the English 
Channel. But I don’t think that they’ll 
try anything of that sort; all I know is, 
that the London people sent a cable mes- 
sage to Captain Horn. I suppose that 
they thought he ought to know what was 
likely to happen, considering he was the 
head man in the whole business!” 

‘« And what did the captain do?”’ cried 
Mrs. Cliff. «*What could he do?”’ 

‘«T don’t know,’’ answered Burke. «I 
expect he did everything that could be 
done in the way of sending messages ; 
and among other things he sent that tele- 
gram, about a thousand words more or 
less, to Shirley. He might have tele- 
graphed to me, perhaps, but he didn’t 
know my address, as I was wandering 
around. But Shirley, you know, is a fix- 
ture in his shipyard, and so he sent it to 
him!’ 

‘‘I haven’t a doubt,’’ said Mrs. Cliff, 
‘‘that he would have telegraphed to you 
if he had known where you were!”’ 

‘‘T hope so,’’ said Burke. « And when 
he had told Shirley all that had hap- 
pened, he asked him to pull up stakes, 
and sail by the first steamer he could 
catch for Jamaica. There was a chance 
that he might get there before the Dun- 
kery Beacon arrived, or while she was in 
port, and then he couid tell everything 
to make her captain understand that he 
needn’t be afraid to lose anything on ac- 
count of his ship stopping in Kingston 
harbor until arrangements could be made 
for his carrying his gold in safety to 
Lima. Captain Horn didn't think that 
the pirates would try to do anything be- 
fore the Dunkery Beacon left Kings- 
ton. They would just follow her until 
she got into the South Atlantic, and then 
board her, most likely! 

‘Captain Horn said that he was going 
to Jamaica, too, but as he didn’t know 
how soon he would be able to sail from 





























Vera Cruz, he wanted Shirley to go ahead 
without losing a minute. And then 
Shirley he telegraphed to me at Plainton— 
thinking I was there and that I ought to 
know all about it, and the people there 
took so long forwarding it that I did 
not get it until yesterday evening, and 
then I rushed around to where Shirley 
was staying, and got there just in time 
to catch him, for the next steamer to 
Jamaica sailed early this morning. But 
he had plenty of time to tell me every- 
thing! 

‘«« The minute he got the captain's tele- 
gram, he just dropped everything and 
started for New York. And I can tell 
you, Mrs. Cliff, I'd have done the same, 
for I don’t know what I wouldn’t do to 
get the chance to see Captain Horn 
again.”’ 

«« And you wanted to go with Mr. Shir- 
ley?’’ said Mrs. Cliff, with an eager light 
in her eyes. 

‘« Indeed, I did!’’ said Burke. « But, 
of course, I wouldn’t think of such a 
thing as going off and leaving you here 
with that yacht on your hands, and no 
knowing what you would do with the 
people on board, and everything else! 
So I saw Shirley off about seven o’clock 
this morning, and then I came to report 
to you.’’ 

“That was too much to expect, Mr. 
Burke,”’ said Mrs. Cliff; ««but it was just 
like you, and I shall never forget it! 
But, now tell me one thing—is Mrs. 
Horn going to Jamaica with the cap- 
tain?”’ 

“IT don’t know,” said Burke; « but, of 
course, she must be—he wouldn't leave 
her alone in Mexico!”’ 

‘© Of course, she is!’’ cried Mrs. Cliff. 
«And Mr. Shirley will see them! And 
oh, Mr. Burke, why can’t we see them ? 
Of all things in the world I want to see 
Edna, and the captain, too! And why 
can’t we go straight to Jamaica in the 
Summer Shelter instead of going any- 
where else? We may get there before 
they all leave. Don’t you think we could 
do that ?”’ 

The eyes of Captain Burke fairly blazed. 

‘Do it!’? he cried, springing to his 
feet. «I believe we can doit; at any 
rate we can try. The same as you, 
madam, I would do anything in the 
world to see Captain Horn, and nobody 
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knows when we'll have the chance. 
Well, madam, it’s all the plainest kind 
of sailing ; we can get off at daylight to- 
morrow morning, and if that yacht sails 
as they told me she sails, I believe we 
may overhaul Shirley, and, perhaps, we 
will get to Kingston before any of them. 
And now I’ve got to bounce around, for 
there’s a good deal to be done before 
nightfall.’’ 

‘‘But what about the synod?”’ asked 
Willy Croup. 

‘Bless my soul!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Burke, stopping suddenly on his way to 
the door. ‘I forgot the synod !”’ 

Mrs. Cliff hesitated fora moment. «I 
don’t think it need make any difference. 
It would bea great shame to disappoint 
all those good men; why couldn’t we 
take them along all the same? Their 
weight wouldn’t make the yacht go any 
slower, would it, Mr. Burke?”’ 

“Not a bit of it!’’ said he. «But they 
may not want to go so far. Besides, if 
we find the captain at Kingston, we 
mayn’t feel like coming back in a hurry. 
I'll tell you what we could do, Mrs. Cliff. 
We wouldn't lose any time worth speak- 
ing of if we touched at Nassau—that’s in 
the Bahamas, and a jolly place to go to. 
Then we might discharge our cargo of 
ministers, and if you paid their board 
until the next steamer sailed for New 
York, and their passage home, I should 
think they would be just as well satisfied 
as if they came back with us.’’ 

Mrs. Cliff reflected. <‘‘ That’s true,” 
she said presently. ‘‘Ican explain the 
case to them, and I don't see why they 
should not be satisfied. And as for me, 
nobody could be more willing than I am 
to give pleasure to these ministers; but I 
don’t believe that I could give up seeing 
Edna and Captain Horn for the sake of 
any members of any synod.” 

«© All right, madam,’ cried the impa- 
tient Burke, «you settle the matter with 
the parsons, and I haven’t a doubt you 
can make it all right, and I'll be off. 
Everything has got to be on board to- 
night. I’dl come after you early this 
evening.’’ With this he departed. 

When Mr. Burke had gone, Mrs. Cliff, 
very much excited by what she had 
heard and by the thought of what she 
was going to do, told Willy that she 
could go on with the packing while she 
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herself went over to the church in Brook- 
lyn and explained matters to the mem- 
bers of the synod who intended .to go 
with her, and give them a chance to de- 
cide whether or not the plan proposed by 
Mr. Burke would suit them. 

She carried out this intention and 
drove to Brooklyn in a carriage, but hav- 
ing been delayed by many things which 
Willy wanted to know about the packing, 
and having forgotten in what street the 
church was situated, she lost a good deal 
of time, and when she reached her desti- 
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nation she found that the synod had ad- 
journed, sine die. 
Mrs. Cliff sighed. 
to have taken so much trouble, especially 
when time was so precious, but she had 


It was a great pity 


done what she could. It would be im- 
possible for her to find the members at 
their temporary places of abode, and the 
only thing she could do now was to tell 
them the change in her plans when they 
came on board that evening, and then, if 
they did not care to sail with her, they 
would have plenty of time to go ashore. 


(To be continued ) 


THE BARGAIN OF FAUST. 


By ALICE W. ROLLINS. 


‘«‘SHALL a man, then, not own his own soul? why, 
If I choose wreck, may I not wreck my own, 


Counting the cost?’’ 


Brave Faust! without a groan 


To hold no price too cruel or too high 

For a rich joy! Choose thy fate mayst thou, aye! 
But thy soul was so paltry, that alone 

Mephisto wished it not; well hast thou known 
That, with thine, Marguerite’s soul, too, must die. 
Bargain for thine own ruin as thou wilt! 

But sign no compact that another soul 

Must witness and consent to; brave art thou? 

A coward rather; for a darling guilt 

Thy reckless soul another’s birthright stole; 

For this think not to be forgiven now. 


II. 


Nor canst thou offer even this poor plea: 


That thou didst sin for love of Marguerite ;— 
Thou hadst not seen the maiden on the street 
When thou didst promise Satan his high fee. 
‘*Some woman’s soul for toy, and mine for thee, 
Mephisto, later !’’—Passion, deadly sweet, 

The flower of love that else were incomplete, 


Angels may pity, if not pardon ; 


she 


Did sin for love, but thou didst love for sin; 
Her passion was the flower of love; but thine, 
Only the seed; then thou didst not compel 
Her sacrifice? Love’s victim had she been, 

Not thine? Ay, both must pay the heavy fine; 


She hers in heaven, but thou thine in hell, 
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By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 


WOULD IT SMILE TO HER. 


“T° HE day had come at last. 

Robert Strafford glanced around at 
the isolated spot which he had chosen for 
his ranch, and was seized with more ter- 
rible misgivings than had ever before 
overwhelmed him in moments of doubt. 

Scores of times he had tried to put him- 
self in her place, and to look at the coun- 
try with her eyes. Would it, could it 
smile to her? He had put off her com- 
ing until the early spring, so that she 
might see this new strange land at its 
best, when the rains had begun to fall 
and the grass was springing up, and 
plain and slope were donning a faint 
green garment toning each day to a 
richer hue, when tiny ferns were thrust- 
ing out their heads from the dry ground, 
and here and there a wild flower arose, 
welcome herald of the bounty which 
nature would soon be dispensing with 
generous hand, but after a long delay. 
Such a long delay indeed, that a new- 
comer to Southern California might well 
think that nature so liberal in her gifts 
to other lands, had shown only scanty 
favor to this child of hers, clothing her 
in dusty and unattractive attire and re- 
fusing her every kind of tender grace. 
But when the long months of summer 
heat are over she begins to work her 
miracle, and those who have eyes to see 
and hearts to understand will learn how 
dearly she loves this land of sunshine, 
and how, in her own good time, she 
showers her jewels upon it. 

So just now, when this wonderful 
change was stealing over the country, 
Robert Strafford looked eagerly for the 
arrival of Hilda Lester, who had been en- 
gaged to him for more than three ‘years, 
and who was at length able to break 
away from her home-ties and marry him: 
when there was a mystic glamour in the 
air, and a most caressing softness; when 
the lemon trees were full of promise, and 
some of them full of plenty ; when the 





little ranch so carefully worked and so 
faithfully nursed seemed at its very best, 
and well repaid Robert Strafford for his 
untiring labor. 

He sat on the bench in front of his 
barn, smoking his pipe and glancing 
with pride at his little estate on the 
slope of the hill. He loved it so much 
that he had learned to think it even 
beautiful, and it was only now and then 
that he had any serious misgivings about 
the impression it would produce on any 
one unaccustomed to the South Califor- 
nian scenery. But now he was seized with 
overwhelming doubt, and he took his 
pipe from his mouth and covered his 
tired-looking face with his hands. Nel- 
lie, the white pointer, stirred uneasily 
and then got up and rubbed herself 
against him. 

«Dear old girl,’’ he said, caressing her. 
‘You have such a faithful heart. I’m 
all right, old girl, I'm only down in the 
dumps a little.” 

Suddenly the sound of horses’ hoofs 
was heard, and Nellie darted down the 
hill barking, and then came up the hill 
in triumph, now and again making 
jumps of greeting to Ben Overleigh’s 
pretty little chestnut mare Fanny. 

Ben Overleigh swung off his horse, and 
hitched her to the post, and then turned 
quietly to his friend who had not risen 
from the bench, but sat in the same list- 
less position as before. 

‘«‘Well, now,’’ said Ben Overleigh, 
sinking down beside him, ‘and I tell 
you, Bob, you’ve made a deuced pretty 
little garden for her. That deaf old 
woman with the ear-trumpet has not 
grown finer violets than those yonder, 
and as for your roses, you could not find 
any better in Santa Barbara itself. I 
can’t say much for the grass-plot at pres- 
ent. It reminds me rather of a bald 
man’s head. But the creepers are just 
first-rate, especially the ones I planted. 
And there isn’t a bonnier little ranch 
than yours in the whole neighborhood. 
If my lemons are coming on as well as 
yours, nothing on earth should prevent 
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me from stepping over to the dear old 
country for a few weeks.’’ 

Robert Strafford looked up and smiled. 

‘‘ The trees are certainly doing splen- 
didly,’’ he said with some pride. «I 
know I’ve given them the best part of 
my strength and time these last three 
years. There ought to be some return 
for that, oughtn’t there, Ben? ’’ 

Ben made no answer, but puffed at his 
pipe, and Robert Strafford continued : 

‘«« You see, Hilda and I have been en- 
gaged for some time, and things did not 
go well with me in the old country,—I 
couldn’t make my niche for myself like 
other fellows seem able to do,—and then 
there came that wretched illness of mine, 
which crippled all my best abilities for 
the time. So when at last I set to work 
again, I felt I must leave no stone un- 
turned to grasp some kind of a success ; 
here was a new life and a new material, 
and I vowed I would contrive something 
out of it for myself and Hilda.’’ 

He paused a moment, and he came 
closer to Ben Overleigh. 

‘But I don’t know how I ever dared 
hope that she would come out here,’’ he 
said half dreamily. «I’ve longed for it, 


and dreaded it, and longed for it and 


dreaded it. If I were to have a message 
now to say she had thrown it up, I don’t 
suppose I should ever want to smile 
again, but that is not the worst thing 
that would happen toone. I dread some- 
thing far more—her disappointment, her 
scorn; for when all is done and said, it 
is a wretched land, barren and bereft, and 
you know yourself how the women suffer 
here. They all hate it. Something dies 
down in them. You have only got to 
look at them to know. They have lost 
the power of caring. ‘I’ve seen it over 
and over again, and then I have cursed 
my lemon trees. And I tell you, Ben, 
I feel so played out by work and doubt, 
and so overshadowed, that if Hilda hates 
the whole thing, it will just be the death 
of me. It will kill me outright.”’ 

Ben Overleigh got up and shook him- 
self, and then relieved his feelings in a 
succession of ranch-life expletives, given 
forth with calm deliberation and in a par- 
ticularly musical voice, which was one of 
Ben’s most charming characteristics. He 
had many others, too: his strong, manly 
presence, his innate chivalry to every one 
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and everything, and his quiet loyalty, 
made him an attractive personality in the 
valley ; and his most original and cour- 
teous manner of swearing would have 
propitiated the very sternest of tract dis- 
tributors. He was a good friend, too, and 
had long ago attached himself to Robert 
Strafford, had looked after him and moth- 
ered him up in his own manly, tender 
fashion ; and now he glanced at the young 
fellow who was going to bring his bride 
home on the morrow, and he wondered 
what words of encouragement he could 
speak so that his comrade might take 
heart and throw off his overwhelming 
depression. 

‘« That’s enough of this nonsense,’’ he 
said cheerily, as he stood and faced his 
friend. «« Come and show me what you’ ve 
done to make the house look pretty. And 
see here, old man, I’ve brought two or 
three odd things along with me. I saw 
them in town the other day and thought 
they might please her ladyship when she 
arrives. I stake my reputation particu- 
larly on this lamp-shade. And here’s a 
table-cloth from the Chinese shop, and 
here’s a vase for flowers, and here’s a 
toasting-fork.”’ 

They had gone into the house and Ben 
Overleigh had laid his treasures one by 
one on the table. He looked around and 
realized for the first time that Robert 
Strafford was offering but a desolate home 
to his bride. Outside, at least, there were 
flowers and creepers, and ranges of splen- 
did mountains, and beautiful soft lights 
and shades changing constantly, and 
fragrance in the air born of spring; but 
inside this dreary little house there was 
nothing to cast a glamour of cheerfulness 
—nothing. For the moment Ben’s heart 
sank, but when he glanced at his friend, 
he forced himself to smile approvingly. 

««You’ve bought a capital little coal-oil 
stove, Bob,’’ he said. <‘‘ That is the best 
kind, undoubtedly. I’m going to have 
scores of cozy meals off that, I can tell 
you. Ithink you could have done with 
two or three more saucepans, old man. 
But that is as nice a little stove as you'll 
see anywhere. A rocking -chair—good. 
And a cushion, too, by Jove! And a 
book-shelf, with six brand new books on 
it, including George Meredith’s last 
novel, and Ibsen’s new play.”’ 

‘‘ Hilda is fond of reading,”’ said Robert 














Strafford, gaining courage from his 
friend’s approval. 

«And some curtains,’’ continued Ben. 
«« And a deuced pretty pattern, too.’’ 

‘IT chose them myself,’’ said the other, 
smiling proudly. «*And what’s more, I 
stitched them myself.’’ And so they went 
on, Ben giving comfort and Bob taking 
it, and then they made a few alterations 
in the arrangement of the furniture, and 
they tried the effect of the table-cloth and 
the lamp-shade, and Bob put a few flowers 
in the vase, and stood at the door to see 
how everything looked. 

‘« Will it smile to her, will it smile to 
her, I wonder? ’’ he said anxiously. 

‘« Of course it will,’’ said Ben, also step- 
ping back to see the whole effect. «« That 
lamp-shade, and that table-cloth, and that 
vase, and that toasting-fork, settle the 
whole matter in my mind!"’ 

«If there were only some nice neigh- 
bors,’’ said Robert Strafford. «« But there 
isn’t a soul within six miles.”’ 

‘“You are surely forgetting the deaf 
lady with the ear-trumpet,’’ remarked 
Ben mischievously. 

‘¢Don’t be a fool, Ben,’’ said Robert 
Strafford shortly. 

‘«« She is not exactly a stimulating com- 
panion,’’ continued Ben composedly, 
‘‘but she is better than no one at all. 
And then there’s myself. I also am bet- 
ter than no oneatall. I don’t think you 
do so badly after all, in spite of your 
grumblings. Then eight miles off live 
Lauderdale, and Holles, and Graham. 
Since Jesse Holles returned from his 
travels as merry a little company as you 
would wish to see anywhere.”’ 

‘« Hilda is so fond of music,’’ said Rob- 
ert Strafford sadly, «« and I have no piano 
for her as yet.’’ 

‘«‘That is soon remedied,’ answered 
Ben. ‘But why didn't you tell me these 
things before. The ear-trumpet lady has 
a piano, and I dare say with a little coax- 
ing she would lend it to you. I’mrather 
clever at coaxing through a trumpet, and 
then, too, she rather likes me. I havesuch 
a gentle voice, you know, and I believe my 
mustache is the exact reproduction of one 
owned by her dead nephew. Her dead 
nephew certainly must have had an un- 
commonly fine moustache! Well, about 
the piano. I’ll see what I can do, and, 
meanwhile, for pity’s sake, cheer up.’’ 
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_Come on, old man. 
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He put his hand kindly on his friend's 
shoulder. 

«Yes, Bob, I mean what I say,’’ he 
continued ; «‘for pity’s sake, cheer up, 
and don’t be receiving her ladyship with 
the countenance of a boiled ghost. That 
will depress her far more that anything 
in poor old California. Be your old bright 
self again, and throw off all these mis- 
givings. You've just worked yourself out 
and you ought to have taken a month’s 
holiday down the coast. You would have 
come back as strong as a jack rabbit, and 
as chirpy as a little horned toad.”’ 

«Qh, I shall be all right,’’ said Robert 
Strafford, «and you're such a brick, Ben. 
You’ve always been good to me. I've 
been such a sullen cur lately. But for 
all that—’’ 

‘But for all that, you’re not a bad 
fellow at your best,’’ said Ben smiling ; 
‘and now come back with me. I can’t 
have you mooning here by yourself to- 
night. Come back with me, and I'll 
cook you a splendid piece of steak, and 
I’ll send you off in excellent form to 
meet her ladyship to-morrow morning. 
Then whilst you are off on that errand, 
I'll turn in here and make the place as 
trim as a ship’s cabin, and serve up a 
nice little dinner fit for a king and queen. 
I half think there 
may be rain to-night.’’ 

‘IT must just water the horses,’’ said 
Robert Strafford, ««and then I’m _ ready 
for you.”’ 

The two friends sauntered down to the 
stables, the pointer, Nellie following 
close upon their heels. . 

It was the hour of sunset, that hour 
when the barren scenery can hold its own 
for beauty with the loveliest land on earth. 
The lights changed and deepened and 
faded away and gave place to other colors, 
until at last that tender rosy tint, so dear 
to those who watch the Californian skv, 
jeweled the mountains and the stones, 
holding everything indeed in a passing 
splendor. 

‘«Her ladyship won’t see anything like 
that in England,’’ said Ben, and he 
stooped down and picked some wild flow- 
ers which were growing over the ranch— 
Mexican primroses and yellow violets. 

«The ear-trumpet lady says this is 
going to be a splendid year for the wild 
flowers,’’ he added ; ‘« so her ladyship will 
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see California at its best. But I believe 
we are in for some rain. I rather wish it 
would keep off until she has happily 
settled down in her new home.” 

‘‘It won’t rain yet,’’ said Robert Straf- 
ford leading out one of the horses to the 
water-trough. Then Ben fetched the 
other one out, but he broke loose and 
hurried up on the hill, and Ben followed 
after him, swearing in his usual patent 
manner, in a gentle and musical mono- 
tone, as though he were reciting prayers 
kneeling by his mother’s side. At last 
the horse was caught, and the chickens 
were fed, and Nellie was chained up to 
keep guard over the Californian estate. 
Then Robert mounted his little mare 
Jinny, and said some words of comfort 
and apology to the pointer. 

‘‘Poor old Nellie, woman,’’ he said, 
‘‘T hate to leave you by yourself. But 
you must keep the house and ranch safe 
for your mistress. And I've given you 
an extra supply of bones. And we'll go 
hunting soon, old girl, I promise you.”’ 

Nellie went the full length of her chain 
and watched the two men canter off. 

When she could no longer watch, she 
listened, every nerve intent, and when at 
last the sounds of the horses’ hoofs had 
died away in the distance, she heaved a 
deep sigh, and after the manner of all 
philosophers, resigned herself to an extra 
supply of bones. 


ot. 
~ HILDA COMES. 


The next morning after Robert Straf- 
ford had gone off to town to meet Hilda, 
Ben Overleigh went to his friend’s house 
and put everything in order, and then 
having paid special attention to the ar- 
rangement of his moustache, he set out to 
visit Miss Dewsbury, the deaf lady, in- 
tending if possible to coax her piano out 
of her. He was a great favorite of hers, 
and he was indeed the only person who 
was not thoroughly frightened of her. 
She was quite seventy years of age, but 
she had unending strength and vitality, 
and worked like a navvy on her ranch, 
only employing a man when she abso- 
lutely must. And when she did employ 
any one, she mounted to the top of the 
house, and kept watch over him with an 
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opera-glass, so that she might be quite 
sure she was having the advantage of 
every moment of his time. The boys 
in the neighborhood often refused to 
work for her; for, as Jesse Holles said, 
it was bad enough to be watched through 
an opera-glass, but to have to put up with 
all her scoldings, and not be able to say a 
word of defense which could reach her, 
except through a trumpet—no, by Jove, 
that wasn’t the job for him! And then 
there were other complaints against her ; 
she never gave any one a decent meal, and 
she never dreamed of offering anything 
else but skimmed milk, which people did 
not seem able to swallow ; they swallowed 
the opera-glasses, and the trumpet, and 
the scoldings, and the tough beef, but 
when it came to the skimmed milk, they 
felt that they had already endured 
enough. So the best people in the valley 
would not work for Miss Dewsbury, at 
least, not willingly ; and it had some- 
times happened that Ben Overleigh had 
used his powers of persuasion to induce 
some of the young fellows to give her a 
few days’ help when she was in special 
need of it; and on more than one occa- 
sion, when he could not make any one 
else go to her, he had offered her his ser- 
vices himself. So she owed him some 


. kindness, and, moreover, his courtliness 


and his gentle voice were pleasing to her. 
He was the only person, so she said, who 
did not shout down the trumpet. And 
yet she could hear every word he uttered. 

This morning when he arrived at her 
house, she was vainly trying to hear what 
the butcher said, and the butcher was 
vainly trying to make himself under- 
stood. She was in a state of feverish ex- 
citement, and the butcher looked in the 
last stage of nervous exhaustion. 

‘¢ You’ve just come in time to save my 
life,’’ he said to Ben. «For the love of 
Heaven, tell her through the trumpet 
that beef has gone up two cents a pound, 
and that she can’t have her salted tongue 
till next week, and that she has given 
me seven cents too little.’’ 

Then Ben of the magic voice spoke 
these mystic words through the trumpet, 
and the butcher went off comforted, and 
Miss Dewsbury smiled at her favorite ; 
and when he told her that he had come 
to ask a special favor of her, she was 
so gracious that Ben felt he would have 
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no difficulty in 


off he cantered, 





= 


carrying out 
his project. But 
when she un- 
derstood what 


he wanted, 
things did not 
go soeasily. To 
be sure, she did 
not use the pi- 
ano, she said, 
but then that 
was no reason 
why any one 
else should use 
it for her. Ben || 
stood waiting 
patiently until 
sheshould have 
exhausted all 
her eloquence, 
and then he 
stooped down 
and quietly 
picked one or 
two suckers off 
a lemon tree, 
and took his 
pruning-knife 
from his pocket 
and snipped off 
a faded branch, 
and then he 
twirled his 
great mous- 
tache with quiet 
deliberation. 
That settled the 
matter. «You 
may have the 
piano,” she 
said, ‘but you 
must fetch it 
yourself,.’”’ 

Ben did not think it necessary to add 
that he had already arranged for it to be 
fetched at once, and he lingered a little 
while with her, listening to her complaint 
about the men she employed and about 
their laziness which she observed through 
the opera-glass. Ben was just going to 
suggest that perhaps the opera-glasses 
made the men lazy, when he remembered 
that he must be circumspect, and so he 
contrived some beautiful speech about 
the immorality of laziness; he even 
asked for a glass of skimmed milk, and 
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“BEN LIT THE LANTERN AND STATIONED HIMSELF 
OUTSIDE WITH IT.”’ 


raising his hat 
and bowing 
chivalrously to 
the old lady 
rancher; and 
before very long 
her piano stood 
in Robert Straf- 
ford’s little 
house, and Ben 
|; spent a long 


|| time in clean- 
ing and dust- 
ing it. 


After he had 
finished this 
task he became 
very restless, 
and finally 
went down to 
the workshop 
and made a 
rough letterbox 
which he fixed 
}/ on to a post 
'' and placed at 

the corner of 

the road lead- 
ing up to his 
friend’s ranch. 

Two hours 

were left. He 

did a little gar- 
« dening and 

watered the 

tiny grass-plot. 

He looked at 

the sky. Blue- 

black clouds 

were hovering 

over the moun- 

tains, obscur- 

ing some and 
trying to envelop others. 

‘« We are in for a storm,’’ he said. «It 
is making straight for this part from 
Grevilles Mountain. But I hope it 
won’t come to-night. It will be a poor 
welcome to Bob's wife, though it’s about 
time now for the land to have a thorough 
good drenching.”’ 

He looked at the pretty valley with its 
belt of trees, seen at its best from the 
hill where Robert’s house was built. At 
all times of the year there was that 
green stretch yonder of clustering trees, 
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nestling near the foothills, which in their 
turn seemed to nestle up to the rugged 
mountains. 

‘‘Yes,’’ he said, as he turned away, 
‘‘those trees make one homesick for a 
wooded country. These wonderful ranges 
of mountains and these hills are all very 
well in their way, and one learns to love 
them tremendously, but one longs for the 
trees. And yet when Jesse Holles went 
north and came back again, he said he 
was glad to see the barren mountains once 
more. I wonder what the girl will think 
of it all, and how she will take to the life. 
The women suffer miseries of homesick- 
ness.”’ 

He stood thinking a while, and there 
was an expression of great sadness on 
his face : 

‘‘My own little sweetheart would have 
pined out here,’’ he said softly. «I can 
bear the loneliness, but I could not have 
borne that. Poor old Bob,’’ he said re- 
gretfuliy. «I almost wish he had not 
sent for her—it is such a risk in this 
land. Idon’t wonder he is anxious.”’ 

Then he glanced again at the threaten- 
ing clouds, and went back to the house, 
took off his coat, turned up his sleeves 


and began to make the preparations for 


the evening meal. He laid the cloth, 
changed the flowers several times before 
they smiled to his satisfaction, and pol- 
ished the knives and forks. He brought 
in some logs of wood and some sumac 
roots, made a fire, and blew it up with 
the bellows. 

Suddenly the frail little frame house 
was shaken by a heavy gust of wind; 
and when the shock had passed, every 
board creaked and quivered. Nellie got 
up from her warm place near the fire, and 
stalked about uneasily. 

‘‘ Damnation,”’ said Ben, «‘ the storm is 
working up. If they’d only come before 
it is any worse.”’ 

It was now seven o'clock and pitch 
dark. Ben lit the lantern and stationed 
himself outside with it. The time seemed 
endless to him, but at last he heard the 
music of wheels, and in a few minutes 
the horse dashed up the hill, and Rob- 
ert’s voice rang out lustily : 

‘« Here she is, Ben!’’ 

‘Yes, here I am!’’ said Robert’s wife. 

‘‘Just in time to escape the storm,’’ 
said Ben, coming forward to greet her, 
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and helping her out of the buggy. «I’ve 
been awfully anxious about you both. 
I’ll take the horse down to the barn, Bob, 
and then I’ll fly up to see about the din- 
ner. Leave everything to me.’’ 

So while Ben was unhitching the 
horse, Robert led his wife into the little 
house, and he was transfigured with pride 
and pleasure when she glanced around 
and said : 

“Why, how cozy you’ve made it. 
And how cheerful the fire looks. And 
this dear dog ready to be so friendly. It 
looks like a real little home—doesn’t it ?”’ 

In that one moment all Robert’s doubts 
and misgivings were set at rest, and when 
Ben hurried up from the barn the hus- 
band and wife were kneeling down and 
toasting themselves before the fire, and 
the dog nestling up near them, and he 
heard Robert asking questions about the 
dear old country, and Hilda answering in 
a voice which struck on Ben's sensitive 
ear as being somewhat harsh and strid- 
ent. He had only time to glance hastily 
at her as he passed into the kitchen, in- 
tent on serving up a dainty little dinner 
as quickly as possible; and at last he 
brought it in triumphantly, hot steak 
cooked as only Ben knew how, and fried 
potatoes and chicken salad, and the most 
fragrant coffee ; and then overcome with 
his exertions, and his anxiety, and his 
day’s working and waiting, he sank back 
in his chair with a sigh of relief, and 
twirled his great moustache. 

‘«« You have been such a good friend to 
Bob,’’ said Hilda, smiling at him. «I 
know all about it.’’ 

‘““No, no,’’ said Ben, with his easy 
grace. ‘I’ve only helped to get him 
through the time until you came out to 
him. The poor wretch needed cheering 
up. But he does not look much like a 
poor wretch now.’’ 

‘No indeed,’’ laughed Robert, ‘‘and I 
don’t feel like one.”’ 

‘*You’ve often been a great anxiety to 
me,’’ said Ben, turning to Hilda. «« When 
the mails have been delayed and your 
letters have not come at their appointed 
minute, then I have had to suffer. And 
once you were ill. And then I wasn’t 
allowed any peace of mind.”’ 

‘‘In fact, you have had bad times on 
my account,”’ she said brightly. 

‘‘ Well, I could not bear to see him 
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suffer,’’ Ben said, laying his arm on 
Robert’s shoulder. ‘He is a terrible 
fellow at taking things to heart. There 
is no doing anything at all with him.” 

‘«« He has suffered quite unnecessarily,”’ 
Hilda answered with that peculiar harsh 
ring in her voice which again jarred on 
Ben’s sensitiveness. ‘‘I am one of the 
strong ones of the earth.” 

And she looked it. Though tired with 
the long journey from England, she had 
the appearance of being in excellent 
health. Her complexion was dark, and 
her eyes were brown, but without any 
softness in them. She was decidedly 
good-looking, almost beautiful, indeed, 
and strikingly graceful of form and stat- 
ure. But she impressed Ben as being 
quite unsympathetic, and all the tire he 
was washing up the tea things and tidy- 
ing the little kitchen he found himself 
harping on this note alone. 

And when he had said good-by to 
Robert and Hilda, and was hurrying 
home on his pretty little mare Fanny, he 
gave vent to his disappointed feelings in 
his usual musical fashion, and kept up a 
soft accompaniment of swearing to the 
howling of the wind. 


aaa. 


GROWING REGRETS. 

It was now three days since Hilda’s 
arrival, and the storm which had been 
threatening for so long, had not yet 
broken loose. Like all the ranchers, 
Robert was anxious for a good deluge, 
but he was relieved that there was a little 
delay about it, for he wanted Hilda to 
enjoy a few days of outdoor life and see 
all he had to show her on the ranch and 
in the garden. He seemed like a different 
man now that she had come out to him; 
and every tiny mark of appreciation which 
she gave, made him lift his head higher, 
and step more firmly over the ground. 
The labor, the anxiety, and the risk of 
his enterprise were all forgotten in the 
intense pride and pleasure with which he 
showed her what he had been doing to 
ensure success. He told her with quiet 
confidence in the ultimate truth of his 
words, that his lemons could not possibly 
be a failure. 

‘You will hear many people say that 
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there is no money in fruit farming,’’ he 
said to her when he was taking her over 
the ranch and pointing out to her his pet 
trees. ‘But you need not be concerned 
about that. The big ranches often fail 
because they are too unwieldy, and some 
of the small ranches fail because they are 
not properly looked after, and because 
their owners have not enough capital 
to spend money on them, and to wait 
patiently for a good return. Buta ranch 
of twenty-five acres carefully tended in 
every particular cannot help being a 
success. Those are my best trees yonder. 
They are especially fine, and I expect to 
net two dollars a box on them next year. 
I can’t tell you how much care I have 
given to them, but you see for yourself 
that it was well worth while.”’ 

Hilda tried to make some appropriate 
remark, but the trees did not really arouse 
any interest in her: she was bitterly dis- 
appointed with them; for in spite of all 
Robert’s letters telling her that the 
orchard was only in its infancy, she had 
expected to see great groves of trees 
covered with lemons and oranges. And 
until one learns to watch for oneself the 
quick growth, one may well feel disap- 
pointment and contempt. Some amusing 
criticisms with a spice of derision in them 
rose to her lips, but she managed to shut 
them off, and followed him silently up 
the trail which led to his reservoir, on 
which he set great store. 

«Yes,’’ he said, ‘this is a thoroughly 
satisfactory piece of work. It cost a good 
deal of money and labor, but it is splen- 
didly strong, and it is such an advantage 
to be able to store water in this dry 
land.”’ 

Hilda praised the reservoir, and sug- 
gested they should grow some trees there. 

«Yes, indeed,’’ Robert said eagerly. 
‘« We will have trees everywhere, and you 
shall choose them and settle where they 
are to be planted.”’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you plant some shade- 
trees at once?’’ she asked. ‘: The whole 
place is soterribly bare. I could not have 
believed that such a barren spot existed 
anywhere outside a desert.’’ 

Robert’s face fell, and Hilda added 
quickfy : 

‘‘But these are grand old mountains 
around us, and I dare say one gets accus- 
tomed to the bareness.”’ 
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«Oh, yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘and in time 
one almost learns to think it beautiful.”’ 

‘«« Beautiful, no!’’ she replied decidedly; 
‘« but perhaps tolerable.”’ 

‘‘Every day,’’ he said almost plead- 
ingly, ‘‘you will see a difference in the 
scenery. If we have some more rain, as 
we shall do shortly, you will see the 
green springing up everywhere. The 
most dried up looking corner will sud- 
denly become jeweled with wild flowers. 
In about three weeks’ time that little hill 
yonder above our ranch will be covered 
with scented yellow lilies. Down in the 
valley you will find green enough to 
satisfy the hungriest eye, and up on the 
mountains, where you must go on horse- 
back, the brushwood is coming on splen- 
didly, and all sorts of lovely flowers and 
shrubs are springiug up. And there you 
will have a grand view of the surround- 
ing mountains and the Pacific. You will 
even feel the sea breeze, and at times you 
will hear the sound of the waves.”’ 

He paused for a moment, and Hilda 
said brightly : 

“I shall enjoy the riding immensely. 
Can I begin soon ?”’ 

‘«At once,’’ he answered proudly again. 
«Come and make friends with Bessie, 
and see the side-saddle which I bought 
for you the other day. It’s a Mexican 
one, and I think it is the safest for this 
country.” 

He had taken thought for her in every 
way, and she could not but notice it and 
be grateful for it; and as the days went 
on she grew more conscious of the evi- 
dences of his kindness, and all the more 
anxious to do her part exactly and con- 
scientiously. She threw herself into work 
to which she had been totally unaccus- 
tomed all her life and for which she had 
no liking; but because she had a strong 
will and a satisfaction in doing every- 
thing well, she made astonishing prog- 
ress, illustrating the truth sometimes 
disputed by ungenerous critics, that a 
good groundwork of culture and educa- 
tion helps one and does not hinder one in 
the practical and unpoetical things of 
life. 

But, nevertheless, she recognized that 
she had made a great mistake: and look- 
ing back now she wondered why in the 
name of Heaven she had ever come out to 
this distant land and got herself entangled 
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in a life which could never be congenial 
to her ; for once there, and having seen 
her surroundings and her limitations, she 
realized that it could never be attractive 
to her. She had loved Robert as well as 
she could love any one, and when his 
health broke down and he had to leave 
England, she continued her engagement 
as a matter of course, and his l+tters of 
love and longing were acceptable to her, 
not involving any strain on her part, nor 
any pressing need of arranging definitely 
for the future. So she drifted on, and 
when at last the question arose of her 
joining him, her relations and friends 
used every opposition to prevent her. It 
was pointed out to her that after a Lon- 
don life full of many interests, and possi- 
bilities, and actualities, ranching in 
Southern California would be simply mad- 
ness. She had been accustomed to com- 
panions, men and women of a certain 
amount of culture and refinement. How 
would she manage, bereft of all these ad- 
vantages ? The strenuous opposition with 
which she met, and the solid arguments 
advanced against her leaving the old coun- 
try stimulated her desire to go, and a sud- 
den wave of loyalty and pity for that lonely 
rancher who was counting on her help and 
companionship, confirmed her in her in- 
tentions. She felt that if she had not been 
intending to keep her promise, she ought 
at least to have let him know the drift of 
her mind. This, and a very decided in- 
clination for travel and adventure settled 
the matter. 

So she canie. 

And this afternoon when she sat on the 
little veranda, resting after her house- 
work, and watching Robert cultivating 
the eight-acre piece on the hill-slope, she 
realized that she had been mad. He 
paused for a moment and waved to her, 
and she waved back listlessly. She 
looked at the rich, upturned soil, of choc- 
olate brown, and the formal rows of 
lemon trees ; at the stretch of country all 
around her, with scarcely a sign of human 
habitation ; at the great mountains, un- 
compromisingly stern and barren of 
everything except stone and brush. She 
watched the pointer Nellie going in 
front of the little, gray team and encour- 
aging them to do their work well ; and 
now she glanced upwards and noticed the 
majestic flight of the turkey buzzards, and 
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now she was attracted by the noise of a 
humming-bird who came to visit her 
fragrant honeysuckle creeper and then 
sped on his way. Everything seemed so 
still and lifeless. There were no fainiliar 
noises such as greet one in the tiniest 
village in the oldcountry. There was no 
pulsation nor throb of life. There was 
nothing to stimulate—nothing in the cir- 





cumstances of every-day life, nor in the 
scenery. And with the exception of her 
husband, there was no one to speak to all 
through the living hours of the day. 

And this was what she had chosen of 
her own free will. She had deliberately 
thrown up a life full of interests and dis- 
tractions, and had been mad enough to 
exchange, it for this. 
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She was fond of music, and would hear 
none. She was fond of theaters, and she 
had cut herself off from them. 

As for books—well, she could get them 
here, but meanwhile Meredith’s « Lord 
Ormont and His Aminta’’ lay unopened 
by her side, and the current number 
of The Century was thrown down and 
carelessly crumpled. But as she stooped 
to pick it up, she was ashamed to think 
how ungrateful she was for all his kind- 
ness. He had filled a little book-shelf 
with new books for her, he had subscribed 
for several of the best magazines, he had 
sent for a tuner from town to tune the 
ear-trumpet lady’s piano. She scarcely 
cared to read, and she had not touched 
the piano. A feeling of tenderness and 
gratitude came over her, and she sprang 
up and trudged over the fields to speak a 
few words with her husband. His face 
brightened when he saw her, and he gave 
her such a welcome. Nellie sprang up to 
greet her, and the horses looked round 
enquiringly. For the moment she felt 
really proud and happy. 

‘« You must let me help you all I can,”’ 
she said gently. ‘‘I am so strong, and 


able to do so much. You look dreadfully 
tired.”’ 
‘Oh, that’s nothing,’’ he said smiling, 


and wiping his forehead. «: Everything 
seems different since you came.”’ 

‘Tf you teach me, I can do the prun- 
ing,’’ she said. «I believe I could culti- 
vate, too.”’ 

‘‘T believe you could,’’ he answered, 
‘‘and perhaps you think, too, that I am 
going to allow you to dig the basins for 
the irrigating during the summer. But 
you shall do the pruning, and next year, 
you know, there will be the curing of the 
lemons.”’ 

‘« Next year,’’ she repeated slowly, and 
her heart sank once more. 

‘«T've half decided to plant some wal- 
nuts,’’ he said. ‘They don’t bear for 
about nine years, but then they are very 
profitable.’’ 

‘«« Nine years,’’ she echoed, and a throb 
of pain passed through her. 

But at that moment Ben Overleigh 
came cantering over the ranch, with a 
rife in front of him and some quail 
which he had just shot. 

“This is my first offering of quail,” 
he said, turning to Hilda, « and | shot 
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them with this pretty little rifle which 
Jesse Holles is sending as a present to 
you. He is too shy to give it to you 
himself. Though you won’t think him 
shy when you see him.’’ 

«‘ And when shall I see him?” asked 
Hilda, who had brightened up consider- 
ably and looked beautiful. 

‘This evening,’’ answered Ben, glanc- 
ing at her admiringly. ‘The fact is I 
came to tell you that in about an hour's 
time you may expect seven callers. Lau- 
derdale, and Graham, and Holles, and 
some of the other boys intend to pay 
you their respects this evening. They 
fear lest they may be prevented later on 
by the storm which I’ve prophesied for 
the last fortnight, and which I shall con- 
tinue to prophesy with unfailing persist- 
ence until it comes. You will find Holles 
most amusing if he is in good form. But 
he has been quite ill for the last three 
weeks, and is only just himself again. 
He made nine wills and wrote six fare- 
well letters in twenty-one days, and he 
said they helped him to recover. He 
looked in at my place this morning and 
asked for a tie, and Graham pleaded for 
a collar, and when I heard why they 
wanted these articles of luxury, I 
thought I had better come a little earlier 
and warn you, as seven visitors are 
rather a large bunch of grapes, even in 
California.’’ 

-« Then we will go in and get ready for 
them,’’ Hilda said, delighted at the pros- 
pect of company. ‘How nice of Mr. 
Holles to send the rifle. Can’t I fire a 
shot now, Mr. Overleigh? I should so 
much like to try." 

He showed her how to use it, and then 
loaded it for her, and nodded in approval 
to Robert when she took a steady aim 
at a mark they had placed for her and 
hit it. 

‘¢She’ll do,’’ said Ben, cheerily. ‘‘ We 
can send her out to shoot the deer in the 
mountains, Bob. Perhaps she will have 
better luck than we do.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ laughed Robert, as he 
turned the horses homeward. ‘Be sure 
and ask Holles, Hilda, what is the great- 
est number of deer he has ever shot !”’ 

Hilda promised not to forget, and hur- 
ried into the house to make her prepara- 
tions for her guests. 

“It will rain to-night,’’ Ben said. «It 











can’t help itself any longer. Just look 
yonder.”’ 

«Yes, I believe you are right at last,”’ 
answered Robert, unhitching the horses 


from the cultivator. 
IV. 
THE STORM. 


The seven callers came as threatened, 
and Hilda began to think that perhaps 
there was some kind of companionship 
possible in the wilds of Southern Califor- 
nia. She was delighted with these 
young English fellows, and sat in the 
midst of them laughing at their fun, 
listening to their stories, and answering 
their eager questions about the dear old 
country for which they all longed. 

‘‘ How does the Strand look ?’’ asked 
Graham. 

‘‘ Does Tottenham Court Road seem the 
same as ever ?’’ asked Lauderdale. 

‘‘Has Park Lane changed at all?’ 
asked Holles, putting on airs of great 
superiority. In spite of his recent 
illness, he was in_ capital spirits, 
and seemed to be much liked by his 
companions. ‘Yes, I’ve been quite ill,’’ 
he said in answer to Hilda’s enquiries, 
‘‘but Lauderdale nursed me beautifully 
and made me drink about a dozen bottles 
of Elliman'’s Embrocation, and then I got 
well enough to write several parting let- 
ters to my friends in England, and to 
make my will. And that’s a very puz- 
zling thing to do satisfactorily when you 
have many valuable things to leave. I 
left my pipe first to Lauderdale, then to 
Graham, then to Bob, and then to Ben 
Overleigh, and finally I kept it for my- 
self.”’ 

‘« You ought to have kept your rifle for 
yourself,’’ Hilda said graciously, «‘ though 
Iam glad you did not. I am delighted 
to have it from you, and hope to do it 
justice.”’ 

‘A tifle is a very handy thing to have 
in this country,’’ he answered. «One 
may want it at any moment for a coyote, 
or a jack rabbit, or a Mexican.’’ 

“Or, perhaps, a deer,’’ suggested 
Hilda, slyly. 

They all laughed at that, and Jesse 
Holles as heartily as any one; and then 
Ben said he thought they ought to be 
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starting home. It was evident that none 
of them wanted to go, and Holles being 
personally fond of music was looking at 
the piano, but Ben seemed anxious about 
the weather and insisted on their leaving 
at once with him. They called him the 
High Binder, explaining to Hilda the ex- 
act meaning of a High Binder, and his 
mysterious and subtle influence over his 
Chinese compatriots whom he ruled with 
an iron rod. 

«Just see how we all quail before him,” 
said Holles, who had been talking in- 
cessantly the whole evening, ‘‘and no 
doubt you’ve observed how speechless we 
are in his presence. He has only to wag 
his pig-tail, and we go flat on our faces 
at once.”’ 

‘¢ Don't be such a confounded ass,’’ said 
Ben, laughing. ‘Come along, boys.’’ 

«All right, man alive,’’ said Holles, 
but at least let me finish this piece of 
cake first. We don’t get cake like this 
at your place, Ben. Do you know, Mrs. 
Strafford, when we want to kill coyotes, 
we get Ben to make us some of his best 
sponge rusks. That does the trick at 
once.”’ 

“Why don’t you give them to the 
deer, also,’’ suggested Hilda mischiev- 
ously, and then there was a shout of 
laughter at this, and Robert lit the lan- 
tern and opened the door. 

‘It’s raining, boys,’’ he said. «And 
what’s more, it is coming on harder.’’ 
‘‘Hurrah for California!’’ sang out 


Graham. ‘We shall all make our for- 
tunes.’’ 
«“Yes,”’ said Robert Strafford, «we 


shall all be saved if the country gets a 
thorough good drenching. But you will 
be pretty well sprinkled by the time you 
reach home.”’ 

«« Never mind,’’ replied Holles cheerily. 
“T’m the only delicate one, you know, 
and the others won’t take much harm be- 
ing of coarser fabric. And I have noth- 
ing on to spoil except the High Binder’s 
tie, which I will put in my pocket. So 
good-night, Mrs. Strafford, and_ three 
cheers for yourself and Bob, and dear old 
England.”’ 

The High Binder and the seven other 
callers gave three ringing cheers and 
cantered off to their homes. Long be- 
fore they reached their destinations, the 
storm broke forth with unbridled fury. 
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The rain poured down in torrents, gain- 
ing in force and rage every moment. 
The wind suddenly rose, and all but 
swept away the riders and their horses, 
and shook to its very foundation the frail 
little frame house where Robert and 
Hilda were watching by the log fire 
listening to the cracking and creaking 
and groaning of the boards. The wind 
rose higher and higher. It seemed as 
though the little house must assuredly 
be caught up and hurled headlong. Now 
and then Nellie got up and howled, and 
Hilda started nervously. 

«It’s all right,’’ Robert said reassur- 
ingly. ‘*The wind will soon drop, and 
as for the rain, we have wanted it badly. 
We should all have been ruined this year 
if the wet season had not set in. It’s all 
right, Nell. Lie down, old girl.”’ 

But the wind did not drop. Hour after 
hour it raged and threatened, and together 
with the tremendous downpouring of the 
rain, and the rushing of the water in 
streams over the ground, made a deaf- 
ening tumult. 

‘‘T wish we had kept those boys,’ 
Robert said once or twice. ‘It is not fit 
for any one to be out on such a night. 
When these storms come,’’ he added, «I 
always feel so thankful that Ben urged 
me to try land on the hill slopes rather 
than inthe valley. Three years ago there 
was fearful damage done in the valley. 
One of the ranchers had eight acres of 
olives completely ruined by the floods 
from the river. You must see the river 
to-morrow. You saw it yesterday, didn’t 
you? Well you will not recognize it after 
a day or two if the rain continues. And 
from the veranda you will hear it roar- 
ing like the ocean.”’ 

Later on he said : 

‘‘T rather wish I hadn’t filled up my 
reservoir so full with flume water. It 
never struck me to make allowance for 
the rain coming, idiot that I am. But 
there is a good deal of sepage going on, 
and I thought I might as well fill it up 
just below thesoverflow.”’ 

‘‘ You are not anxious about it?’’ she 
asked kindly. 

‘‘No, no,’’ he said cheerfully ; « but I 
shall go out early to-morrow morning and 
raise the flood-gate, just to be well on the 
safe side. One can’t be too careful about 
reservoirs. They are the very devil if 
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But mine is as solid as 
I'd stake my life on that. I 
worked like ten navvies over that earth 


the dam bursts. 
a fortress. 


dam. I used to feel rather like that man 
in Victor Hugo’s ‘ Toilers of the Sea.’ Do 
you remember how he slaved over his self- 
imposed task ?”’ 

‘‘Poor old Bob,’’ she said bending 
over him, and speaking in a gentler voice 
than was her wont, ‘‘ and you are not in 
the least fit for such hard work. I be- 
lieve you have worn yourself out : and all 
for me, and I, if you only knew, so little 
worthy of it.” 

‘‘T wanted our little ranch to be just 
as compact as possible,’’ he said, ‘‘ so that 
I might offer to you the best I could in 
this distant land. As for myself, I am 
perfectly well now you've come out to me; 
only I am always wishing that I could 
have made a home for you in the old 
country. I never forget it whatever I am 
doing.”’ 

He seemed to be waiting for an answer; 
but Hilda was silent, and when at last 
she spoke, it was about her seven callers; 
and the next moment there was a terrible 
blast of wind, and the door was blown in 
and hurled with a crash to the ground. 
After that, their whole attention was 
taken up in trying to keep out the rain 
and in securing the windows, and at last 
worn out with their long watch, they 
slept. 

Hilda dreamed of England,- and of 
everything she had left there. And she 
dreamed that she heard Robert saying: 
«And next year there will be the lemons 
to be cured.’’ ‘*Next year,’’ she an- 
swered, and her heart sank. 

Robert dreamed of the eight acres of 
olives ruined by the floods three years 
ago, and of his own ranch situated so 
safely on the hill slope, and of his reser- 
voir. He dreamed he was still working 
at it, still strengthening the earth dam, 
and still scraping out the cafion so as to 
have room for about five hundred thou- 
sand gallons of water. 

“It’s nearly done,”’ b> 
three weeks more and th c= 
with it.”’ 

At six o’clock he woke up with a start, 
and found the storm unabated in strength 
and fury. Then once more he remem- 
bered about his reservoir, and seized with 
a sudden panic, he flung out of the house, 
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and fighting his way through the rain 
and wind, crossed the ranch, and tore up 
the trail which led to the reservoir. 

For one second he stood paralyzed. 

The water was just beginning to low 
over the earth dam. He had come too 
late, and he knewit. He lifted a piece 
of iron piping which lay there at hand, 
and he tried to knock out the flood-gate, 
but the mischief was done. In less than 
ten minutes, the water had cut a hole 
five feet deep in the dam, and was rush- 
ing down the ranch carving for itself a 
gully which widened and deepened every 
second. 

In the blinding rain and wind, Robert 
Strafford stood helpless and watching the 
whole of the dam give way ; he watched 
the water tearing madly over the best 
part of his ranch ; he saw numbers of his 
choicest lemon trees rooted up and borne 
away; he saw the labor of weeks and 
months flung, as it were, in his face. And 
he was helpless. It was all over in half 
an hour, and still he lingered there, as 
though rooted to the spot ; drenched by 
the rain and blown by the wind, and un- 
conscious of everything except this bitter 
disappointment. And then when his 
mind began to work again, he thought 
of Hilda: how it was through him that 
she had left her house, and her surround- 
ings, and all her many interests, and had 
come to him tq this far-off country, to 
this loveless land, to this starved region 
—yes, to this starved region, where people 
were longing and pining for even a passing 
throb of the old life, for even a glance at 
a Devonshire lane or a Surrey hill; for 
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sonie old familiar scene of beauty, or some 
former sensation of mental or artistic 
satisfaction: for something,—no matter 
what,—but just something from the old 
country which wouid feel like the touch 
of a loved hand on a bowed head. He was 
holding out his arms and his heart and 
whole being were leaping toward the 
blessed land which had nurtured him ; 
even as tiny children cry out for their 
mother and can be comforted and satis- 
fied by her alone. Ah, his thoughts of 
and his desires for his old home had 
broken down the barrier of control and 
were tearing idly onwards like that 
raging torrent yonder. And the more he 
desired it and thought of it, all the more 
bitterly did he reproach himself for taking 
Hilda away from. it, for urging her to 
come and cut herself off from the things 
most worth having in life—and for what? 
To share his exile, and his loneliness, 
and his failure. That was all he had to 
offer her, and he might have known it 
from the beginning, and if he could not 
save himself, at least he might have 
spared her. 

At last he turned away suddenly, and 
battling with the storm, made his way 
home. Hilda ran out to meet him. 

‘‘Robert,’’ she said, seeing his pale 
face, ‘‘I’ve been so anxious—what has 
happened—what is the matter?”’ 

‘« Do you hear that noise ?’’ he said ex- 
citedly. ‘*Do you hear the roar of that 
torrent? It is our reservoir let loose over 
our ranch. How do you like having imar- 
ried a man who has failed in every- 
thing ?”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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\ ) HEN the young Emperor of Russia, 

Nicholas I1., was married, he was 
not able to take a wedding-trip, like 
ordinary mortals, Not only was he in 
deep mourning for his beloved father, but 
he was overwhelmed by the accumulation 
of public business incident to the begin- 
ning of a new reign, and could not go out 
of easv reach of his ministers. Therefore, 
he went from time to time with his young 
bride to one of the most famous of the 
imperial country-seats in the vicinity of 
St. Petersburg—Tzarskoe Selo. Tzarskoe 
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is by rail about sixteen miles from the 
capital. Here the young Emperor and 
Empress passed much time during the 
winter, driving about in their little sledge, 
seeing no one, not even the Empress's 
lady in waiting, and receiving only the 
ministers on business. 

While we were in Tzarskoe Selo, the 
Court was not there, but at Peterhof, 
about twenty miles from St. Petersburg, 
on the Gulf of Finland. Despite the ab- 
sence of the Court we were not deprived 
of opportunities to judge what the im- 

perial village would 

like when the 

sun of royal favor 

shone upon it. Roy- 

alties of every rank 

were in residence for 

a longer or shorter 

period ; even emper- 

came there on 

occasion. Best of all 

were the famous pal- 

aces which form the 

heart of the place. 

The pale green and 

white of the old pal- 

ace, whose seven 

hundred and sixty 

feet of length is per- 

fect from a_pictur- 

esque and theatrical 

point of view, harmo- 

nize agreeably with 

the verdure of the 

park and with the 

bronze wash that 

ji now covers the vases, 

! caryatids, pillar cap- 

itals and ornaments. 

These, as well as the 

roof were originally 

plated with solid 

gold to the value of 

three million ducats, 

if one may credit the 

traditions of the last 
century. 

Of the long suites 

of apartments, it 


look 


ors 
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ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE SHARPSHOOTERS' 


REGIMENT. CEREMONY IN FRONT OF 


THE ALEXANDER PALACE, TZARSKOE SELO. 


seemed to us that few differed materially 
from those we had seen elsewhere. 
The church was decorated in a peculiar 
dark yet vivid shade of blue, mingled 
with rococo gold ornaments, and the im- 
mense ball-room in gold. One room was 
paneled on walls and ceiling with pure 
amber in a bewildering variety of shades. 
It was adorned with cabinets of carved 
objects in the same material, all the gift 
of Frederick the Great to the Empress 
Elizabeth in return for a present of thirty 
gigantic soldiers such as he loved to have 
in his guard. Famous also is the room 
whose walls are inlaid with lapis lazuli 
and whose ebony floor is inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. We did not greatly ad- 
mire the rooms of Catherine 1. overlook- 
ing the private garden, which are paneled 
with milky glass and decorated with 
glass pillars of a distressing bluish-purple 
hue, but appreciated the Russian national 
taste which had placed a mechanical organ 
in the modern dining-room, to grind out 
music during meals in true Russian 
traktir, or restaurant fashion. Plainer 
but more interesting were the private 
apartinents of Emperor Alexander I1., on 
the ground floor, where, among other 
curiosities, is preserved the iron-shod sil- 


ver staff with which Ivan the Terrible 
pinned to the earth the feet of a bearer to 
Moscow of ill-tidings. With it he also 
slew his eldest son, an act which cost 
Russia dear in blood and treasure and 
brought about a change of dynasty. 

The park surrounding this old palace 
is laid out in compartments surrounded 
by acacia hedges and intersected by 
stately avenues, in stiff, ancient style. 
Hidden among the trees in various places 
are monuments to ennui, in the shape of 
pavilions, grottoes, a hermitage larger 
and handsomer than that of Peter the 
Great at Peterhof, where the plates 
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descend through the table with the 
cuests’ orders, ascend with the food, and 
vanish, in company with the tables, 
through the floor, in preparation for the 
dance of the “hermits.’? There is the 
cold bath, to which entrance is not diffi- 
cult ; the hot bath (with a Russian bath- 
room reserved for the use of royalty) for 
access to whose delights and good at- 
tendance very special influence is re- 
quired. There are gates, columns, and 
monuments to the glory of the Orloffs 
who helped to her throne the grateful 
Catherine u., of whom Tzarskoe is redo- 
lent tothis day. There are mock ruins 
at which the great Empress’s courtiers 
were wont, justly to smile, and fanciful 
arches over the highway to the new 
garden—in short, all the restless fancies 
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of a century which doted on intangible 
sentiments accompanied by very tangible 
actions and boredom solidified in very 
material forms. 

When this park was first created, one of 
the greatest difficulties from the sanitary 
point of view, as well as from that of the 
landscape gardener, was the lack of water. 
This was conquered in the course of time, 
and the numerous canals and streams are 
now supplied from two sources. The 
water which -was conducted from the 
Duderhoff Hills by General Bauer, Cath- 
erine II.’S engineer, is so pureand healthy 
that it is sold in the capital and is drunk 
exclusively by people who are made ill 
by the Neva water. The Empress Cath- 
erine was so proud of this stream, which 
is generally known under the plain and 
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suitable name of ‘‘ the Bauer canal,’’ that 
she insisted on dubbing it a ‘river.’ 
One morning a man was found drowned 


in it. The Empress, on being informed, 
turned triumphantly to a foreign diplo- 
mat who had never been willing to ac- 
knowledge the claim of the canal to its 
lofty title, and said: 

‘There, now! Will you deny longer 
that it is a river?”’ 

‘« Your Majesty,’’ replied the diplomat, 
‘‘the man seems to have been a very 
clever courtier.”’ 

In the adjoining park, surrounding the 
Alexander Palace, nature is less tram- 
meled. The palace, which belongs to the 
Czarevitch, and was always used by the 
late Emperor, Alexander 11., on his 
visits to the town, even after his acces- 


tHE OLD PALACE, 


TERRACE AT 


sion to the throne, is a gracefully pro- 
portioned structure, with a more home- 


like aspect without and within than 
most buildings of the sort possess. Here 


Nicholas 1. spent his honeymoon, receiv- 
ing no one but his ministers, and driving 
himself and his wife about the lovely 
parks in a low sledge. The Empress had 
but one lady in attendance, and that 
lady saw very little of her. Here the 
Grand Duke George, brother to the Em- 
peror, was born. I remember attending 
a beautiful service in the blue-and-gold 
church connected with the old palace on 
St. Peter and St. Paul’s day. The imper- 
ial choir and priests had been brought 
down from the Winter Palace, and the 
present Emperor came over from the 
great camp at Krasnoe Selo, where he 
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was learning his mil- 
itary duties in the 
Preobrazhensky in- 
fantry regiment, un- 
der his uncle (now 
his brother-in-law al- 
so), Grand Duke Ser- 
gius. I remember, 
also, that at about the 
same time he scandal- 
ized the ultra-aristo- 
crats by standing for | 
his photograph in the 
ranks of his regiment, 
alongside of ‘‘com- 
moners.’’ 

The Alexander Pal- 
ace is a charming, 
home-like place. In 
the extensive library, 
which a few of the 
townspeople and visi- +a 
tors were permitted to 
use, there exists a cu- 
rious set of models rep- 
resenting the Russian 
army early in the pres- 
ent century. A farm, 
with house and ap- 
purtenances, a Chi- 
nese theater, and a 
Chinese village (so- 
called because the 
roofs were designed 
in Chinese style to 
satisfy a whim of the 
Empress Catherine 
I1.), and other estab- 
lishments, are in- 
cluded in this park; but none of them 
are so interesting as the little palace of 
Babalovo, whither Alexander I. was wont 
to retire in the fits of melancholy and 
meditation to which he was inclined. A 
great slice of this park has recently been 
enclosed and added to the «private gar- 
den,’’ for the use of the imperial family, 
which denotes their intention to make 
Tzarskoe a regular resort. Just outside 
the gate near Babalovo Palace, lies the 
Finnish village of the same name, the 
home of some of my market-women 
friends, which does not differ materially, 
except in the type of the inhabitants, 
from a Russian village. 

Tzarskoe is a beautifully clean, well- 
kept town, but its present state is not to 
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be compared, say old residents, with that 
during the reign of a certain prefect, who 
lies buried in the cathedral. He rests 
beneath a slab inscribed with the high 
opinion of his fellow-citizens, or subjects, 
who contributed to it possibly with joy in 
some cases. This martinet would not 
permit the Emperor to drive in his own 
park after a rain, so tradition alleges, 
until the roads were thoroughly dry. He 
feared lest they should be injured, and he 
was in the habit of locking the gates to 
enforce his mandate. He governed the 
town streets with equal vigor. One day 
espying an orange peel which had been 
flung into the road by a woman seated at 
her window, he ordered a policeman to 
throw it back «‘ whence it came.’’ 
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The population of the ‘village’’ is 
about seventeen thousand, including the 
garrison of ten thousand, and the houses 
vary greatly according as they are in- 
tended to serve merely as summer villas, 
or for steady residence. The summer 
datchi, called expressively ‘cold”’ 
houses, are often decorated with the 
wood-carving which is a characteristic 
of North Russian architecture. . The 
plank walls are thin, facilities for heating 
are absent or inadequate, so that the oc- 
cupants in the beginning of September 
leave them as arule. Warm log cottages 
accommodate the resident poorer classes. 
Stone houses, i. e., houses of rubble or 
brick covered with cement, washed in 
delicate hues and provided with the usual 
thick walls, shelter the state offices, offic- 
ials, and well-to-do permanent inhabi- 
tants. Every one tries to havea bit of 
garden, or, at least, a covered veranda, 
with awnings of white linen bound with 
red cotton, wherein to sit and eat. But 
space was precious in the palmy days of 
the late Court’s residence, and the veran- 
das are sometimes fairly on the street 
exposed to dust and glances of passers-by. 

The gardens are tiny, and very little 
attention is paid to ornamentation or 


even to neatness in the majority of cases. 
green ;— 
grass 


There are trees and something 


what matters if that green be or 
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weeds—if it be long and unkempt and 
the bushes straggling? The verdure is 
all the more refreshing if no trimming 
be done. Owing also to the great value 
of every inch of ground, one finds villas 
tucked away in the oddest corners imag- 
inable, usurping what were formerly 
really pretty and extensive gardens in 
the rear of houses on the street. But 
why repine at the lack of space around a 
house so long as one has room for a sa- 
movar in the open air? That is the 
Russian idea. The real villa style recalls 
old prints of the houses in St. Peters- 
burg of the period when Peter the Great 
had carried architectural ambition be- 
yond the first stage of log huts (among 
his unwilling colonists from the higher 
classes). The chief rooms lie close to the 
ground, and two or three spare chambers 
are contrived in the middle of the roofs 
or at the ends, forming a partial second 
story known as a “* mezzanine."’ 

About two miles beyond Tzarskoe Selo 
lies another famous park and palace,— 
-*avlovsk,—named from the Emperor Paul 
1., Who spent here most of the time when 
he was not engaged at Gatschina duting 
his mother’s long reign. Through the 
park winds the Slavyanka river which, 
with the natural variations of the ground, 
render it more diversified and beautiful 
even than the Tzarskoe parks. A long 
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strip of park-land connects it with the 
latter, but public vehicles are not permit- 
ted to use the road through it without 
special permission from the prefect, al- 
though free access is granted them once 
arrived in Pavlovsk by the highway. 
There only the private garden and the 
palace courtyard are withheld from the 
use of the public. The palace, like every- 
thing else there, owes its existence to the 
Emperor Paul and his wife, the much- 
admired and beloved Marie Feodorovna, 
but it was rebuilt and improved in 1803, 
after a conflagration. While not very 
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striking outwardly, the interior is very 
attractive. The curving galleries which 
connected the main buildings with the 
pavilions enclosing the semicircular 
courtyard, have been covered in since the 
olden days when the courtiers’ candles 
spluttered and went out, as, exposed to 
all weathers, they hurried to their apart- 
ments. 

We were taken over the palace by a 
friend of the family, twenty-four hours 
after the Duchess Alexandra Josefevna 
had left it with her daughter, the Queen 
of Greece. I refrain from describing 
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its beauties, and will mention only an 


incident which will appeal to house- 
keepers of every rank in life. When we 
came to the Grand Duchess’s boudoir, 
we found the palace superintendent occu- 
pving it with his family. A huge fire 
was roaring in the fireplace ; the furni- 
ture, screens, and ornaments looked as if 
they had been stirred up with a pitchfork. 
The white satin lounges and ottomans, 
embroidered in delicate designs and 
colors, were being put to uses which the 
owner certainly never contemplated. 
The superintendent, on seeing the friend 





EMPEROR'S TROIKA. 


of the family who was with us, stam- 
mered out something about being « en- 
gaged in putting things in order,"’ and 
remained standing respectfully, though 
he was evidently anxious to have us 
go. He banged the door after us, and 
locked it with a crash, that his labors 
might not be further disturbed. What 
further play the mice indulged in when 
the cat had been gone a little longer does 
not appear. 

Among its ever-changing, ever-lovely 
views, the park is full of pavilions, 
thatched cottages, monuments to senti- 


























ment and to dead relatives of Paul1., and 
to Paul himself. In the beginning of 
this century, when there were no rail- 
ways, Pavlovsk must have seemed very 
far off to the Petersburgers who fre- 
quented it for their outings. The Em- 
press Marie Feodorovna encouraged them 
to come by providing a free lunch from 
her dairy. If the visitors would only 
come, and would refrain from walking on 
the grass—‘‘that hurt her as much as 
though they had trod on her,’’ she told 
them—they were welcome to do what- 
ever they liked, and she was happy in 
their enjoyment. She established a farm 
to instruct the neighboring peasants in 
improved methods of dairy work, and to 
improve their stock. To the deserving 
ayiong them the Empress gave presents 
of blooded calves. Her farm still sup- 
plies breakfasts of dairy products to all 
who desire, but not gratis. It is a favor- 
ite resort. Are not the cowbells attuned 
to melodious chimes? Are there not 
bears to play with, peacocks to screech 
warning of rain, and pigeons to walk fa- 
miliarly into one’s plate in truly rustic 
fashion? A museum of the Empress’s 
china, dairy utensils, and letters is pre- 
served in a building at the farm, under 
the charge of the inevitable old soldier, 
who is rich in yarns of the Emperor 
Nicholas, like every Russian veteran 
who respects himself and knows what is 
expected of him. 
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Pavlovsk belonged to the late Grand 
Duke Constantine Nikolaevitch. His 
daughter, the Queen of Greece, had been 
spending the summer there, and there a 
son had been born to her. ‘The day for 
the christening was appointed, and it 
was publicly announced in the news- 
papers that the Emperor and Empress 
would be present. People embrace 
eagerly every opportunity to see the 
royal couple, and crowds assembled early 
in Pavlovsk Park. A friend of the family 
at Pavlovsk invited me to go and took 
me into the palace. We hovered between 
the veranda and the vestibule at the 
grand entrance to see the royal guests 
arrive. By degrees, the great circular 
courtyard, with its central flower-beds sur- 
rounding a bronze statue of the Emperor 
Paul, its sides draped with growing 
vines and plants, and with special decora- 
tions for the occasion, became filled with 
the equipages of all the grand dukes and 
duchesses in the neighborheod. Many 
of these were troikas, recognizable by 
their harness tassels of the livery colors 
of the different courts. The hot sun of 
an August noon lay on the grand avenue 
of lindens leading from the courtyard, 
and on the throngs of spectators, who 
greeted with hearty shouts the Empress 
and the Grand Duchess Sergius as they 
drove up together. The Empress’s equi- 
page was like that of any noble, save 
that her chamber kazak was on the box 
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as usual, in his livery of dark green and 
blue, laced with the gold and the imper- 
ial eagles, and a kepi to match. Another 
great welcome greeted the Emperor when 
he arrived, unescorted as usual, in a 
plain calash, with groom, coachman, and 
liveries in English style. He had driven 
from a railway station beyond Tzarskoe, 
through the parks, and had breakfasted 
at the Alexander Palace on his way. 
Many people had calculated which of the 
numerous routes through the vast park 
he would take, and the hour, and had 
assembled to see him pass. It is always 
easy to calculate where to see him if one 
reads the newspapers and knows the 
customs. 

The Duchess Constantine, her daugh- 
ter-in-law, the King of Greece, and, others 
were waiting in the vestibule to receive 
their visitors. ‘The duchesses were in full 
court dress, with bare necks and arms, 
with superb jeweled kokoshniki (coro- 
nets), veils, and gems. 

After the Emperor arrived, we went up- 
stairs to inspect the breakfast-room. As 
it was the fast of the Assumption, there 
was no meat; only preparations of fish 
and fasting food were provided. When 
the christening procession filed through 
the breakfast-room, on the way to the 
palace church, we stood with the ladies 
of the household to see it pass. The floor 
of the small palace church is always open 
to the public during divine service on 
ordinary days, while the gallery serves 
for the family of the Grand Duke. On 
this occasion, however, owing to lack of 
space, no one was present at the actual 
ceremony except the Emperor and Em- 
press, who were the godparents for their 
little nephew, a number of grand dukes 
and duchesses, some of their children, a 
representative lady in waiting from the 
Imperial Court and from each of the Ducal 
Courts, the ladies and gentlemen in wait- 
ing on the Queen of Greece, and the 
Danish ambassador and his daughters. 
The father and mother of the baby were 
not present. The church law does not 
permit it. The Empress, with her fresh 
complexion, dark hair, and splendid eyes, 
looked no more than twenty-five years of 
age in the full daylight, as she does by 
evening light. Her dress was particularly 
becoming, being all of white satin, richly 
embroidered in gold. A diamond ko- 
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koshnik, veil of priceless lace, and mag- 
nificent jewels gleaming from her bare 
arms and shoulders, completed her cos- 
tume. As this was a royal baptism, full 
Court dress was the order of the day. 
A gown of cloth of silver, with tablier 
and train heavily embroidered in silver 
until they resembled repoussé metal, 
would have been very trying to any one 
less fair and graceful than the Duchess 
Elizavéta Feodorovna. The Duchess 
Marie Pavlovna was radiant in rose-pink 
faille embroidered in silver. The men 
were all gorgeous in parade uniforms and 
stars of their orders, as usual, and all who 
owned the Greek Order of the Savior wore 
the collar. 

The baby was borne on a velvet cushion 
by the queen’s lady in waiting. She was 
in Grecian Court dress, and the nurse was 
resplendent in red velvet and a jeweled 
kokoshnik of the same shape as those of 
the Empress and duchesses. All nurses 
wear this-head-dress. The jewels were 
probably of glass, but they were as effec- 
tive as the real article, and the woman 
evidently enjoyed having us inspect her 
in detail after the ceremony. The prince- 
ling received the name of Christopher, 
and together with that and his first little 
shirt and his baptismal cross, the Order 
of St. Andrew the First. It is custom- 
ary for godparents to give the baby’s 
mother a present. In the lower walks of 
life it usually consists of the material for 
a new gown, and this uncut stuff is used 
as a cushion for the baby during the cere- 
mony. In higher circles, other gifts are 
substituted, and on this occasion the 
offering consisted of diamonds. 

This full-page illustration from the 
fairy-tale of memory did not, however, 
escape one or two touches of modern 
prose. One of the bestarred and berib- 
boned officers was taking snap-shots with 
a detective camera at everything and 
everybody, and employing the intervals 
by explaining to us the detailed reasons 
for all his past mishaps in photography, 
after the regulation style; and a couple 
of newspaper reporters who had been in- 
vited down from the leading St. Peters- 
burg journals, tried to interview me in 
the most approved American fashion, 
about the personages in the royal pro- 
cession, and the material of the Court 
ladies’ gowns. 

















HONEST 
By¥ PAUL 


T was in the late autumn. We had 
driven in a wagonette, on a glorious 
day, along the Neapolitan coast. The 
sensuous beauty of earth and sky had 
filled us with an intoxication of delight. 
Arrived toward evening in Sorrento, we 
found the Albergo Vittoria, which had 
been recommended to us, overflowing 
with Italians and English who still lin- , 
gered to bathe in the sea, although it was 
late in October. 

The letter, which should have secured 
us quarters, had unfortunately not been 
received ; the genial landlord, however, 
assured us that within a few days we 
could have the choice of some excellent 
rooms, and in the interim he would secure 
shelter for us elsewhere. We now recalled 
a newly-married couple whose sojourn in 
Sorrento had been made comfortable at 
the Croce di Malta. The house, with an 
admirable cuisine, was less noisy than 
the Vittoria, and the landlady was an 
Englishwoman, married to an Italian. 

Prezzi discreti. The recommendations 
of the newly married are not incontro- 
vertible ; to them, surroundings readily 
assume a roseate hue, especially those of 
a hotel which promises freedom and re- 
pose from the observation of the curious. 
My wife favored the English landlady, 
since the English, she observed, main- 
tained a stricter conception of cleanliness 
and the merits of well-brewed tea than is 
possible to the Italian. Therefore, being 
ignorant of the location of any other 
hotel, we determined in favor of the Croce 
di Malta. I asked the landlord how far 
away it was. ‘ Buta few steps, the next 
house to our own; you will have no 
trouble to find room there for a short 
time.’’ 

‘«Can you recommend the house other- 
wise?’’ 

“Ah! that depends!’’ came the re- 
sponse, flavored by a shrug suggestive 
of doubt, and a glance as if to gauge our 
requirements from head to foot. «You 
will readily perceive the desirability of 
the situation, the beauty of the terrace 
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overhanging the sea, but otherwise—”’ 
and again the landlord made a movement 
of the shoulders as he renewed his obser- 
vation of us. But we were shortly to 
use our own judgment, 

Allowing the vehicle to precede us, we 
followed more leisurely to the Croce di 
Malta. _At last the carriage turned into 
a narrow street, banked on either side by 
high walls, over which projected the 
branches of orange and lemon trees. It 
stopped presently before a grated wooden 
door. We gazed through the partly 
dilapidated grating into a long alleyway 
of olive, fig, and orange trees, at the end 
of which was a one-story house. Over 
all fell the silver light of the evening sky- 
Amid the light, gray shadows, bare- 
headed and in his shirt sleeves, wandered 
a young man of sixteen or seventeen 
years. In his arms he gently rocked 
something to and fro. His clear, shrill 
voice was singing an air heard at this 
time along the entire gulf, either sung, 
or screamed, or whistled by young and 
old, of which the refrain was: 


“Te voglio bene assaje, 
Ma tu non pienz 'a me!”’ 


Interrupting the melody at the sound 
of approaching wheels, he turned his 
head, and came hurrying toward us. 
Meanwhile he had deposited on the dusty 
grass beneath the olive trees the parcel 
he was rocking, and which we now found 
to be a small child. As he drew back the 
rusty iron bolt, I asked: ‘Croce di 
Malta ?”’ 

««Si, Signor.’’ 

‘Have you rooms for us?” 

‘As many as you wish.”’ 

He would call the padrona. And leav- 
ing the child unconcernedly to our pro- 
tection and that of Heaven, he went run- 
ning down the path. 

My wife lifted up the baby. It was a 
round, brown little maid of some eighteen 
months, who gazed at us intelligently 
from eyes like two blackberries. In the 
mild evening air the yellow wrappings 
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that swathed it were kicked off, and the 
little naked legs were stretched in de- 
lighted unrestraint. In a moment the 
mother came in with long, hasty strides 
that caused the two blonde curls on either 
side of her head to blow backward over 
her shoulders. Hers was a genuine 
English countenance, with narrow face, 
aquiline nose, lengthy upper lip, and 
compressed mouth. With this was com- 
bined a certain leanness not to be dis- 
guised by the folds of the loose wrapper 
she wore. 

Her sad, worn face brightened as my 
wife explained in English that we wished 
to remain a few days. Two of their best 
rooms had just been vacated ; we would 
certainly be well pleased, but especially 
the other guests, two high-born Polish 
ladies ; the cooking was excellent—a chef 


from Naples. ‘Luigi! unstrap the 
trunks! Lesto! Lesto! Permit me to 


show you the way?’’ We had antici- 
pated not more than a cursory look at 
the rooms, but already Luigi, with the 
aid of the driver, was unloading our lug- 
gage; the stillness of the garden and the 
unparalleled beauty of the view caused us 
to suppress any objection witlr the reser- 
vation that when dissatisfied here it was 
always possible to look for accommodation 
elsewhere. The baby lying on the grass 
had meanwhile begun to cry. ‘ Never 
mind ; Luigi will attend to it,’’ said the 
landlady, as she preceded us up the path. 
We felt like two miserable flies being 
drawn into the net of a heartless spider. 
The moon had now risen. As we reached 
the house through a trellised arbor, grown 
over with vines, leading on to a terrace 
paved with large red brick, we were awed 
by the glorious view of the sea reaching 
far below us. Its bosom heaved under 
the broad, yellow rays of starry firmament 
that shimmered and glanced athwart the 
dancing waves. Forgetful for a moment 
of our business here, we leaned silently 
upon the balustrade. Opposite, in the 
distance, lay the thousand twinkling 
lights of the town, and to the right spread 
out the dark violet mass of Vesuvius, its 
summit emitting a delicate blue smoke 
into the surrounding air. Nothing less 
than the discovery that this house was 
a den of thieves should drive us, we 
silently and mutually avowed, from the 
allurements of this enchantment. 
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The interior, if somewhat indistinct in 
the twilight, presented no unattractive ap- 
pearance even to people who, like our- 
selves, had long since passed the wedding 
journey. We were led by the landlady 
through a large, rather bare room on the 
terrace into a second that would serve as 
a bed-chamber ; the beds and general fur- 
nishing were not above reproach, but the 
padrona hastened to explain that time 
had been lacking since the recent depar- 
ture of the last guests, our newly-married 
friends, for putting the rooms in order. 
However, while we dined—the pranzo 
would be served within a quarter of an 


- hour—everything should be made ready. 


Luigi, meanwhile, had appeared, drag- 
ging in a trunk with one hand, while with 
the other he held the little bimba, who 
rested quietly on his arm ; the coachman 
followed with the remainder of the lug- 
gage. We were speedily installed. Such 
was the allurement of the moonlit even- 
ing, that under its enchantment we passed 
out on to the terrace. We stood under 
the oleander bushes planted along the 
terrace wall, while the bats whirled 
silently above our heads, and tranquilly 
enjoyed the refreshment of the wind 
rustling amid the leaves as it cooled our 
foreheads. Then there reached us the 
sound of seven well- modulated bells. 
Simultaneously Luigi came to announce 
the pranzo. His toilet was performed, 
the thick, black hair combed back only 
perhaps by the aid of his ten digits ; he 
wore a somewhat shiny though quite 
presentable brown velvet jacket. The 
friendliness of his manner and his hand- 
some, light yellow face, set with the 
brilliant eyes and red lips, served to 
create an agreeable impression. We asked 
what were the offices and dignities he 
supported. +‘ Ah! something in a meas- 
ure of every sort,’’ he replied, laughingly 
citing Figaro’s ‘‘ Sono il factotom della 
citta."” He must keep the garden in 
order, bathe and rock the little Michelina, 
lace the corsets of the padrona, Signora 
Rosa, dress the chickens, wash the salad, 
and spring between the master—he was 
otherwise an excellent, good master— 
and his wife when the matter grew too 
violent, for which he received ten lire a 
month, his food, and naturally also the 
buona mano of the guests. 

The dining-room faced upon the ter- 

















race. As we entered, two ladies whom 
we found already seated at an oval table 
in the center of the room, acknowledged 
our salutation by a slight inclination of 
the head. Both were of uncertain age; 
the one a faded blonde who still wore 
the semblance of distinguished beauty. 
Her face, framed by a once white scarf 
of genuine and very costly lace (as my 
wife, an authority, confided to me) was 
of the Madonna type, with no abuse of 
the oft misapplied term. The diminu- 
tive figure sat enveloped in a silk dress 
of faded pea-green, whose fashion lay a 
decade or more behind. The form of the 
other was short and lacking in grace, 
the head distinctly a Slavonic type, but 
the face was enlivened by a touching 
expression of gentle amiability and 
kindly modesty. The small, gray eyes 
glistened under the thick brows with a 
look suggesting the heroism of an 
enthusiast. We placed ourselves opposite 
the two ladies whom we could thus ob- 
serve more conveniently. On the smaller 
end of the table burnt two small petro- 
leum lamps with defective shades ; some 
late roses in a small, blue porcelain vase 
occupied the center of the table, and it 
was evident the ladies had helped them- 
selves, since each wore one of the dark 
blossoms in her hair. 

In the three-windowed room no other 
decoration beyond the roses was discern- 
ible, for the small English engravings in 
their brown wooden frames against the 
wall, were too much encumbered with 
dust and fly-specks to assert any decora- 
tive claims. 

Luigi, bringing in the risotto, apolo- 
gized for the meagerness of the dish, the 
cook having only calculated on serving 
the two ladies. In reply to a whispered 
question from her sister, the little blonde 
lady announced she could eat nothing. 
She did ample homage to the fish, and 
not less to the stufatino di vitello, the 
principal dish which closed the meal. 
Then as Luigi brought on the cheese and 
fruit, we were truly amazed to observe 
the quantity of figs and grapes served to 
the delicate, Madonna-like creature. Even 
the youthful waiter, himself no delinquent 
at the dinner hour, appeared visibly im- 
pressed with her artistic capacity; he 
winked at us across the table with his 
bright, black eyes as for the third time he 
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renewed the supply on the lady’s plate. 
At the same time the sister made careful 
selection of other fruits to place before 
her. 

This tribute to certain high endow- 
ments was received quite as a matter of 
course. Nordid the Mater Dolorosa’s face 
lose its habitual expression of melancholy 
renunciation, as with the greatest delicacy 
of manner the entire autumnal blessing 
disappeared. The atmosphere of silence 
yielded before we rose from the table toa 
more pleasing familiarity ; we had al- 
ready introduced ourselves to the two 
ladies, whom we found were the Misses 
Von Ormska. Wanda, the former beauty, 
and her younger sister, Lilla, had been 
born in Warsaw, the daughters of a 
Polish noble who, in the service of the 
national cause, had forfeited his entire 
fortune. A younger sister was married 
to a Warsaw mercliant of immense wealth. 
The brother-in-law, standing in favor 
with the Russian government because of 
certain service he had rendered, would 
not suffer the two patriotic-minded sisters 
to remain with the political apostate, and 
they had become exiled rather than endure 
obligation from one on whom rested the 
malediction of their unhappy country. 
For many years they had continued to 
live retired in Italy, where existence on a 
limited income was possible. In the 
subsequent coriversation they showed 
that they possessed an extraordinary 
knowledge of all the cheaper hotels, and 
assured us that to travel third class was 
a pleasure, since in this way one could 
study the common people; nor did they 
think there was any foundation for the 
popular superstition that the Italians de- 
light to cheat the stranger. Everywhere 
honest people were to be met, and to this 
category belonged the landlady of the 
Croce di Malta, who received them at 
lower terms than we had found it possible 
to arrange. To be sure, the sisters were 
well satisfied with a modest room, and 
denied themselves the first breakfast. 
We also learned the sorrowful fate fallen 
upon Wanda, the beauty of the family. 
Her young life had been full of happy 
expectation. She became engaged to one 
of the wealthiest and most brilliant of 
the younger nobility, naturally also an 
enthusiastic patriot. He became entan- 
gled in a later conspiracy to escape the 
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expatriation of Siberia, and put an end 
to his life by a pistol shot. Wanda had 
made a sacrificial offering of her entire 
patrimony to the national cause. The 
bright sun of Italy had _ gradually 
wrought some benefit for her state of 
melancholy, but sleep was shut out, and 
her health impaired by the awful, con- 
stant longing for home. The sister re- 
counted this pathetic history as if in the 
absence of the elder who, however, from 
time to time, between two juicy figs, con- 
firmed the statements with long drawn 
sighs. She seemed to regard herself as 
some saintly figure accustomed, while far 
removed from this world in sublimity of 
soul, to hearken to her own praise her- 
alded by devoted witnesses, which in no 
wise interfered with the gratification 
of an earthly appetite. Amusing in a 
fashion, as this was, we did not escape 
being touched by the unconscious humil- 
ity manifested in the plainer sister’s alle- 
giance to the sufferer. As we were leav- 
ing the table, a swarthy, still youthful- 
looking Neapolitan appeared. He was 
Sor Carlino, the landlord, and wore sum- 
mer clothes, which, although shabby, 
gave evidence of a previous more pros- 
perous condition. A little air of elegance 
still pervaded him, and but for the visi- 
ble disfigurement of a coarse brutality, 
he would have been a handsome man. 

A certain strong odor of wine was evi- 
dent about him, and in his eyes burnt a 
bacchanalian fire. His conduct was per- 
fectly proper. He greeted us with wishes 
for our comfort under his modest roof; he 
bowed to the Polish ladies, and kissed 
the hand of the colorless saint in chival- 
ric fashion. A faint blush transfused the 
pallid features as she returned his greet- 
ing with a gracious inclination, and taking 
a generous bunch of grapes from the dish, 
she passed from the room leaning on the 
arm of her sister, Lilla explaining, «« she 
lives almost entirely on fruit.’’ We could 
not doubt the evidence already demon- 
strated though no one had any idea of 
denying her anything. 


* * *% 


Once more alone, we acknowledged that 
affairs might have been worse than under 
the unpretentious roof of the Croce di 
Malta ; for, mingled with the loud voices 
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that reached us from the garden of the 
Vittoria, we heard accompanying an air 
from ‘ Trovatore,’’ the strident notes of a 
piano, increasing our appreciation of the 
tranquillity under our oleander bushes. 
The voice of Luigi again singing to sleep 
the little Michelina with the refrain, «« Te 
voglio bene assaje,’’ did not disturb the 
magic mystery of the moonlit night. 

The beds, it is true, hardly corre- 
sponded to certain legitimate, precon- 
ceived notions of my wife concerning 
English comfort and English cleanliness. 
The sheets presented a multiplicity of 
rents and patches, and the mattresses 
were thin and much worn. The charac- 
ter of the entire furnishing was inferior 
to that of the genuine Italian inns which 
I, as an old « Italianissimo,’’ naturally 
observed Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
we readily proved, after a day of heated 
travel, the truth of the adage, eat well, 
sleep well. 

Awakened by the brilliance of the 
morning, I hurried on my clothes and 
stole forth into the early air, determined 
to walk before breakfast as far as the 
Punta di Sorrenta, to gaze undisturbed 
upon the charms of blue Capri. Its 
lovely outline was hidden from our ter- 
race by the adjoining gardens. Arrived 
at the garden gate, I saw our landlord 
appear also prepared to sally forth. He 
wore a straw hat with a blue rivbon rather 
jauntily on his head of bushy hair, a lock 
of which escaping fell low on his brown 
forehead, and from his arm swung a large 
basket. Raising his hat, he inquired how 
we had rested, and remarked that he was 
now on his road to market. Very often 
in Italy the man goes to market while the 
woman takes her second nap. He also 
told me that their cook was unreliable 
and about to be dismissed. I naturally 
regretted this fact, as judging from ves- 
terday’s pranzo he was proficient in his 
art. 

Sor Carlino dismissing the subject, 
asked with no _ further introduction, 
whether a small advance could not be 
arranged between us, as his wife had 
gone off earlier in the morning to visit 
her sick godmother and had carried away 
the keys of the money-box. That this 
honest man should go to market with 
empty pockets boded ill for our future 
provision. The advance of a week’s 

















board, a modest sum in itself, made the 
honest fellow give utterance to an expres- 
sion of gratitude, while yet accepting the 
money purely as a matter of course. He 
touched his hat, which slipped contin- 
ually further back on his head, and we 
shook hands very cordially and separated 
on the piazza. 

An hour later I found my wife await- 
ing meat table. She was rejoicing that 
the tea was an improvement over that of 
any other hotel where we had _ break- 
fasted, and the toast, a national indica- 
tor, reflected unlimited credit on Madame 
Rosa. How cozy it seemed to breakfast 
on our terrace seated in comfort within 
the shades, while we gazed over at Vesu- 
vius, ancient of days, who, like an old 
gentleman smoking his matutinal pipe, 
was now sending peacefully upwards end- 
less little clouds of blue, a palpable refu- 
tation of the slanderous title «« Stermina- 
tor Vesevo,’’ which Leopardi has con- 
ferred upon it. 

‘The landlady,’’ remarked my wife, 
‘«has been here while you were absent, 
to inquire if we found the arrangements 
satisfactory. Naturally I was reticent 
regarding beds, since the poor woman 
appears at best to carry a heavy burden. 
She told me of happier days, when she 
was a lady in waiting to the Duchess —, 
and added that her marriage was made 
in haste. She also confessed with evi- 
dent embarrassment and blushing, her 
immediate need of money for the cook, as 
her husband had left carrying with him 
the key of the cash-box. Observing her 
necessity, I at once offered to advance 
a week’s board, to which you will hardly 
make objection ?”’ 

«“‘Certainly not, my dear,’’ I replied, 
‘if only as a testimonial to the touching 
accord of four noble souls, since the land- 
lord and his wife make acommon request, 
and we in similar sort have both gratified 
them in the same way. I fear, however, 
the key is as much a myth as the cash- 
box itself.’’ 

‘Nay, that is unkind,"’ said my wife 
in indignant accents, which were modified 
by my suggestion that the worst conse- 
quence would be that we should spend a 
fortnight seated opposite the Polish 
ladies. There would hardly be any ob- 


jection made if we should determine to 
It was not the 


return to the Vittoria. 
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matter of a few lire more or less, but the 
imposition made upon our credulity that 
was so annoying. I havé always asserted 
that the Italians in their discriminations 
between good and evil, closely resemble 
children. Their imagination gallops away 
with them. However, let our faith in the 
key of the cash-box appear to be as strong 
as in the lock of the cave of Xaxa. 

My wife smiled, and we prepared to 
wander through the city. We found it 
much as we had left it ten yearsago. The 
dirt was banked higher against the walls 
between the orange gardens, and the 
familiar faces of the once pretty girls had 
altered in the intervening time with 
startling rapidity into those of worn and 
faded women. Everywhere the familiar 
activity, the same old life; begging 
cripples, children offering flowers for a 
soldo, lounging idlers before the cafés, and 
workmen outside their darksome little 
shops, or seated just within them, in- 
dustriously intent. Some we remembered 
by their celebrated mosaics in wood, and 
others with a more ambitious display of 
window-front, wherein were displayed 
ornaments of coral and _ tortoise-shell. 
Mingled with the rest, a few newer signs 
announced manufacturers of woven silk. 

Having made a few purchases, we 
turned wearily toward home, the intensity 
of the sun and the solicitation for alms 
increasing upon us. We noticed the two 
Polish ladies leave a small shop given 
over to the sale of wooden wares. Wanda 
was clothed in the familiar green silk 
dress, looking yet more faded by the light 
of day, and wore on her Madonna-like 
head an immense Florentine hat of straw, 
the brim slightly bruised. It framed the 
powdered but tender and suffering coun- 
tenance, ‘like some saintly nimbus,”’ 
whispered my wife low at my ear. Lilla, 
walking a few steps behind, presented the 
appearance of a lady’s maid who evinces 
her respect by a considerate withdrawal. 
We greeted one another in a friendly 
fashion. The younger and more com- 
municative of the two ladies inquired 
what purchases we had made. They 
had just come from a particularly honest 
dealer, and we now learned that honesty 
and cheapness were synonymous—a sig- 
nificant education in Sorrento where the 
shop-keepers adore cheating the stranger. 

The wealthy, unpatriotic sister in War- 
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saw had entrusted the sisters with a 
large sum of money to be expended in 
various Italian Srnaments ; to-day they 
had made the third inspection of a card- 
table valued at two hundred lire, but they 
had some expectation of securing it at 
their own price of one hundred and sixty 
lire. Lilla added, with an admiring glance 
at Wanda’s delicate features, «‘ It is truly 
remarkable that no one can withstand 
her very long ; the combination of beauty 
and misfortune exercises an influence to 
which even the coarsest natures become 
subservient.’’ The face under the nimbus 
did not flush, but the beautiful eyelids 
lowered as she listened, and a sigh escaped 
from her soul as if weary. ‘Ah, you 
foolish Lilla,’’ she said, adding some 
words in Polish which we did not under- 
stand. 

We continued our walk until, reaching 
the terrace, the sisters invited us to an in- 
spection of their purchases. Theirs was 
a large, gloomy room. Shutters closed 
the window to the north, while a cloth, 
hung across the one to the west, covered 
a broken pane; the light, however, was 
sufficient to disclose a scene of general 
confusion. On the narrow sofa were 
thrown a petticoat and a comb; a French 
novel lay on the wash-stand, and only 
one of the beds presented an orderly ap- 
pearance. In the corner a small table 
stood heaped with a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of wooden objects. 

‘‘Luigi is so careless,’ said Lilla, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘*He was 
called away before he had made up the 
other bed,’’ and sweeping the articles 
which encumbered the sofa into a corner, 
she invited us to be seated. We felt no 
inclination, however, to settle down there, 
and excused ourselves as the hour of the 
colazione was approaching. The younger 
sister removed her hat before a broken 
mirror, while Wanda dived into a large, 
antiquated trunk in the corner and pro- 
duced a quantity of the wares of Sorrento. 
Among them were several parcels of 
silken stuffs, scarfs, ribbons, tortoise- 
shell fans, and finally, as the piéce de ré- 
sistance, a set of coral ornaments, con- 
sisting of a necklace, with bracelets to cor- 
respond, composed of shells cut and set 
in light, thin gold. The set was a work 
of art, she assured us ; each cameo—so she 
dubbed the crude and ruthless cuttings— 
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had been modeled by a master hand. 

‘‘What do you suppose we paid for 
them ?’’ 

My wife, not to rob her of her delusion, 
mentioned a sum sufficient for the pur- 
chase of a round dozen similar ornaments. 
Lilla cast upon her a look of compassion. 
‘*No, my dear lady, we could not beat 
the merchant down to that extent, since 
he is an honest man whom we would not 
injure. But they are works of art, and 
we secured a reduction of thirty lire upon 
his asking price. Look at their pale pink 
color! Our sister in Warsaw will be 
charmed. We have nearly exhausted the 
sum of money sent to us, and the little 
table alone remains to be bought before 
everything is packed and forwarded to 
our home!"’ 

Lilla beamed with satisfaction as she 
dwelt on the pleasure her sister would 
derive from wearing all these magnificent 
ornaments, and my wife experienced a 
lively sympathy for the excellent 
creature. 

‘«‘Have you bought nothing for your- 
self ?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, no, not for myself ; but I would 
have liked to buy something for Wanda ; 
but economy is a vital necessity with us. 
Formerly she possessed a quantity of 
costly jewelry, but for the national cause, 
you know, no sacrifice was too great. 
Only a single ornament remains from 
which she could not part, as it was our 
grandmother’s. See!’’ she cried, lifting 
from the mantel-shelf a small hand-mir- 
ror set in silver and studded with red and 
blue stones ; «‘ this is all that now remains 
of our former magnificance, and we would 
sooner starve than give it up. A face like 
Wanda’s should surely never be reflected 
from a frame less costly. Oh! had you 
but seen her in happier days ! It was even 
said that with the restoration of the king- 
dom of Poland she might ascend the 
throne. Look at me, Wanda, and confirm 
what I say.”’ 

Here the appearance ef Luigi to an- 
nounce the luncheon put an end to our 
talk. This meal, consisting of a dish of 
macaroni, and another of meat, permitted 
the two ladies again to excel themselves. 
For the first breakfast they had made no 
arrangement, and later we learned that 
instead of having tea, they invariably 
purchased fruit fora few soldi here and 











there on their morning walks. And now 
we came to appreciate the saint in her 
most creditable characteristic. Turning 
the subject of conversation to the “ na- 
tional cause,’’ it became interesting to 
observe how this much worshiped idol 
whom we had likened to an insignificant, 
egotistical weakling, broke into fire, 
flame, and an enthusiasm which forced 
the tears into her eyes as she described 
the insupportable yoke of the Russians. 
There was, perhaps, a slight interming- 
ling of rhetorical effect with the inspiring 
words grown from frequent use into a 
standing formula. But the emotion was 
as evident as her words were warm, like 
the singer who can still touch the well 
springs of sentiment notwithstanding 
frequent repetition of the same theme. 
I carefully avoided any disparagement of 
the hopeless efforts of these unfortunate 
people. 

The sister’s attitude during this pas- 
sionate outburst of her favorite was in- 
deed touching, culminating in a tender 
embrace as the latter fell exhausted upon 
her neck. The poor martyr patiently en- 
dured the words of loving admiration 
poured over her in Polish, and then 
pushing her sister softly aside, begged to 
be served with another plate of fruit. 


* * * 


None of the trifling disturbances in the 
house jarred upon the amiability of our 
intercourse with the sisters. One day 
Luigi, who commonly withdrew after 
serving the fruit, remained standing in 
the middle of the room, and asked if the 
meal had pleased us. ‘ To-day,’’ he said, 
‘‘T am the cook and will continue to be. 
The padrone has discharged the other 
on his audacious demand for three 
months’ back wages; he has now ac- 
cepted a better position, leaving the land- 
lord without assistance.’’ This aston- 
ished us. 

‘‘ How in the world did you learn so 
rapidly to cook, Luigi?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh! in this house’’—making a com- 
ical gesture—‘‘a knowledge may be 


acquired of everthing,”’ and waving his 
napkin with the pride of a genius, Luigi 
turned and left the room. 

The same evening we received word 
that rooms in the Vittoria were now va- 
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cant. In consideration of Luigi and our 
Polish friends, we were determined to re- 
main at the Croce di Malta; besides we 
had heard with alarm the voice of an 
Englishwoman which, with the regular- 
ity of evening’s return, clashed inhar- 
moniously against the wondrous sym- 
phony of the sea, of Vesuvius and the 
moon. 

But the harmony here was not infre- 
quently disturbed, though veiled from 
our sight. With a smile of intelligence, 
Luigi would let fall some reference now 
and again to the part he played as con- 
ciliatore between the landlord and his 
wife. 

Sor Carlino with our money in his 
pocket had, it appeared, abandoned him- 
self more reckless than ever to the love of 
white Capri wine, with which was asso- 
ciated another temptation. We had al- 
ready observed a youthful landlady in 
the osteria of the market-place, whose 
thick, black braids and saucy eyes might 
well become dangerous to a compatriot 
chained like Carlino to a thin, pale 
Briton. We surprised Carlino repeatedly 
in lively conversation with this neigh- 
bor. Our suspicions grew stronger be- 
cause upon our appearance, he would 
hasten to assure us that he was criticiz- 
ing the inferior quality of the wine with 
which she furnished him, and the Sora 
Beppina would thereupon promise to pro- 
vide a better sort in the future. The bet- 
terment we hardly expected, and in fact, 
the wine remained the same poor, bluish- 
red beverage. As I have already stated, 
we continued faithful to the Croce di 
Malta‘and to its proprietors until a par- 
ticular evening arrived when matters 
became serious enough to make neces- 
sary an immediate change. 


* * * 


It was the sixth or seventh day of our 
Sorrento idyl. Tired and hungry we 
had returned from along walk up the 
mountain path ; we entered the dining- 
room where the Polish ladies were al- 
ready seated, notwithstanding that the 
meal had not yet been served. The con- 
versation touched on various topics as we 
ate the white bread, and drank the wine 
which the sisters, who ordinarily used only 
water, now partook of for the first time. 
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No Luigi, no risotto, no macaroni to 
be seen. Proceeding from the direction 
of the kitchen in the interior of the house 
came intermittently a fretful cry, the 
voice of the little Michelina unhushed by 
Luigi’s cradle song. After half an hour 
of ungracious suspense for our im- 
patient appetites, I was preparing to 
sally forth myself as conciliatore, when 
the door opened precipitately and, in- 
stead of the youthful chef, the landlady 
rushed in, exclaiming with fright, 
« Aiuto! aiuto! quest uomo mi am- 
mazza!’’ (Help! help! the man _ will 
murder me!) She sank into a seat by the 
glass door, her eyes closing as if ina 
faint, and sobbed aloud. The trimming 
on her dress was torn and her cap had 
fallen from the disheveled hair low on 
her neck. We hastened to her for scme 
explanation, but the answer only came 
in a repetition of the words “ mi am- 
mazza |’ha giurato! aiuto! ”’ 

The lean form in its dress of some thin 
material heaved as though shaken by 
cramp. Listening for a moment with an 
expression of horror written on her face, 
she suddenly sprang upwith thecry, ‘‘He 


is coming! he is coming!’’ and darted 
through the glass door whence she disap- 
peared amid the gloom and darkness of 


the terrace. He came to be sure, but it 
was only Luigi who fetched the crying 
child in on his arm, while we over- 
whelmed him with questions which he 
met by a shrug of the shoulders and 
the response that both the landlord and 
his wife were half mad. There had been 
a quarrel in which she had made him 
furious by hurling unpleasant names at 
him, and he, in retaliation, had broken 
everything, both small and great, in the 
kitchen. In consequence, there would be 
no pranzo. He had seized a kitchen 
knife, and the landlady had fled. 

‘«Scusino,’”’ continued Luigi, «but I 
must follow her, for she is quite capable 
of throwing herself into the sea, such is 
the impetuosity of this Englishwoman. 
Will some one hold the little Michelina 
until I return ?’’ 

Placing the struggling child in Wanda's 
arms, the excellent young man who, to 
his multifarious duties, now had that 
added of preserving life, ran out of the 
room in pursuit of the landlady. 

Between the tragedy enacted in the 
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family and the prospect of no dinner, we 
felt ourselves aggrieved, and I proposed 
that we should all adjourn to the Vittoria 
where the table d’héte was in progress. 
The Polish ladies,—my wife helping me 
with an intelligent nod,—of course, as our 
guests. The sisters exchanged glances, 
and Lilla said: «‘ Wereally cannot accept. 
Wanda is so much agitated by the scene 
we have just experienced whose signifi- 
cance we have reason to suspect. Be- 
sides, we have been entrusted with the 
care of the child. Look! it has stopped 
crying and is regarding my sister with 
its big eyes. Even that innocent little 
creature is fascinated by her face. Go 
without us! We can manage until this 
evening on bread and fruit.”’ 

As we had no intention of dining so 
frugally ourselves, we said good evening, 
and went reflectively through the garden 
and the little alleyway to the large, bril- 
liantly-lighted hotel where we found a 
table and fine company. Our Luigi 
could only be regarded as a talented 
dilettante compared with the cook of the 
Vittoria, and the wine we drank had 
certainly not come from the cellar of 
the Sora Beppina ; notwithstanding this, 
a sense of discomfort permeated the at- 
mosphere in the midst of the stiff English 
and loquacious Italians. As we passed 
out through the admirably ordered orange 
garden, we confessed it would be more 
agreeable to leave directly for Naples 
than to remain at the Vittoria with all its 
excellence. 

After the recent occurrence, we felt a 
protracted peace at the Croce di Malta 
could not be depended upon, and we 
therefore proceeded to arrange with one 
of the vetturine who, at this hour of the 
evening stand with their carriages on the 
plaza beside the inartistic statue of Tasso, 
to call for us at seven o'clock the follow- 
ing morning. Sauntering homeward, 
neither the landlord nor his lady were to 
be discovered, and a certain sense of 
guiltiness withheld us from any inquiry 
as to the Polish ladies, since our intention 
was to take leave of them only by letter, 
in which we wonld beg them not to for- 
get us. 

Michelina, it would appear, had fallen 
asleep soothed by the charms of the Ma- 
donna face, and we were left undisturbed 
to our packing. We had, however, not 
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long been occupied in this fashion, when 
a knock on our door announced the en- 
trance of the two sisters, without the 
child. 

Wanda, with a sigh of pain, sank into 
a chair, while Lilla exclaimed, «I knew 
it would be so! You mean to leave us 
alone in this dreadful situation. Do not 
leave us, dear friends, at least not to-day. 
Ah! if you only understood !’’ 

My wife endeavored tocalm her. «« Why 
should you be so alarmed ?’’ she said. 
‘« These quarrels between married people 
may be disagreeable to you, but how can 
you be hurt by them, since you are not 
involved ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, my dear woman,”’ Lilla replied, 
‘“you are very much mistaken. From 
Carlino’s knife we have nothing to fear. 
But no one could blame the wife if she 
hated my Wanda and tried to do her 
some injury. It is not necessary to be 
born under the warm sun of Italy to wish 
the destruction of another who has alien- 
ated the heart of one’s husband. My poor 
Wanda is so innocent! How can she 
avoid her own beauty? Did you ever 
see her flirt? Has she not invariably re- 
pulsed the hardy gallantry of this erring 
man with the greatest severity? ’’ 

Matters had stood thus then when, on 
account of this saint, the landlady made 
the scene with her husband which had 
resulted in the maniacal attack of wrath 
we had heard. Our suspicions, therefore, 
in regard to the black-eyed Beppina in 
the osteria were a mistake. We sought 
to quiet the trembling ladies, assuring 
them that their lives were in no danger 
from the jealousy of the landlady. It was 
only necessary to turn the key in their 
door to prevent any attack at night. 
Wanda listened to this advice with low- 
ered eyes and suppressed sighs. Lilla, 
however, said, ‘‘Oh, you do not know 
these people. Even should the wife not 
lay hands on us, what assurance have we 
that Carlino may not burst the door and 
carry my poor sister away? He is strong 
enough. Oh! if you really care for us, 
allow us to remain in your sitting-room 
to-night under your protection. Yet, 
alas ! even with the morning we cannot 
leave, for we are still waiting for remit- 
tances from home. Oh, dear lady, have 
pity upon two poor orphan girls !’’ 

The sisters were still imploting when 
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the door opened and Luigi slipped in, a 
finger on his lips. ‘Zitto! zitto! The 
baby is at last asleep, but it has ears as 
keen as a police spy. The padrona 
is with it. I gave it to her after I 
had caught the poor woman and dragged 
her home. Fancy! She had no intention 
of jumping into the sea, but had run to 
the piazza to scratch out the eyes of the 
handsome landlady of the osteria, the 
pretty Beppina, on whose account she 
had wished her husband might be plagued 
by a thousand devils, until he was driven 
quite wild and picked up the knife. What 
a house it is! Madonna! But for the 
sake of the little one, I would do like the 
cook, pack up and leave at once.”’ 

We turned to look at the sisters, but 
the explanation of our factotum did not 
seem to relieve their anxiety. 

Wanda sighed again as she had from 
the first. Lilla said in French, « Do not 
believe for a moment that Mme. Rosa 
knows the entire truth. Her husband 
had used the pretense of an affair with 
the woman in the osteria to withdraw her 
suspicions from my sister. In any case, 
it is impossible for us to remain in this 
dreadful house, even if for to-night we 
have nothing to fear. Pardon this intru- 
sion ; when one has suffered as much as 
my Wanda, one is prepared for the worst. 
Do you really intend to leave us to-mor- 
row morning?’’ she asked. ‘: Well, we 
shall hope to see you again.” 


* * 


The ladies withdrew, and Luigi fol- 


lowed them. We intended now to retire, 
the night being well advanced ; but just 
as I was about to extinguish the light, a 
violent knocking compelled me to get 
into my clothes again. In our sitting- 
room stood a black-bearded carabiniere, 
who saluted us politely, and apologized 
for his intrusion at this advanced hour of 
the night. Our landlady had lodged a 
complaint at the police-station concerning 
a murderous assault made by her hus- 
band, and the guests were summoned as 
witnesses. The matrimonial strifes of 
this pair were nothing new. And now 
the climax was reached; the wife made 
claim for separation ; the house belonged 
to her, and the husband being in the 
wrong, her action appeared justified. I 
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explained that we knew nothing further 
than what we had witnessed during the 
evening. The enraged husband we had 
not seen at all. With this slight infor- 
mation, the carabiniere was forced to be 
content, and we begged him to spare the 
Polish ladies, as from the excitement of 
the occasion their health was much 
shaken. 

For an hour quiet reigned. But at mid- 
night we again heard discordant sounds 
in the house, proceediug from the sleep- 
ing rooms of the landlady. The master 
of the house had returned, and appeared 
to be pleading for pardon before the bolted 
door. For a while the discussion was 
carried on in half-subdued tones ; finally 
all was quiet. The offender had either 
received absolution, or had been sent 
away without compassion. 

That, however, interested us but little. 
All our thoughts were directed toward 
departure. We arose before sunrise to 
take French leave, if possible. The bill 
was, of course, already settled, and Luigi 
had blackened our boots and prepared 
breakfast for us at six o’clock. 

‘The padrona and padrone,”’ he said, 
with a knowing wink, ‘are still in- 
visible.’’ 

Then as the hour approached for our 
departure, he ran to the garden gate and 
announced the arrival of the carriage. He 
took charge of our luggage, and helped 
the vetturino to strap the trunks on be- 
hind. But now from the house issued 
every variety of sound, which prevented 
our taking a quiet departure. 

As we entered the living-room of the 
proprietor, a scene presented itself in 
nowise surprising after the experience of 
the night. 

In the middle of the room sat the hot- 
headed Don Juan, looking like the happy 
father of a family, his arm on the shoulder 
of his affectionate spouse, whom he held 
with tenderness on his lap. In the cradle 
at their side, lay the sleeping little Miche- 
lina, and opposite sat the godmother who, 
as the friend of the family, was pouring 
red wine for the black-bearded carabiniere 
from a thick, straw-covered flask, which 
had been brought from the cellar to cele- 
brate the peace. The chatter and laughter 
was so loud that we were not observed 
until we had crossed the threshold. 

Mme. Rosa alone showed any embar- 
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rassment. She slid hastily from the knee 
of her affectionate husband, while the 
man himself approached us with a most 
honest expression, to inquire if it were 
indeed our intention to leave his modest 


roof in such haste. He hoped we had 
found everything to our taste, and would 
recommend the Croce di Malta to our 
friends. 

Satisfying him on this point, I pre- 
tended that matters of business necessi- 
tated our presence in Naples, and as the 
pair accompanied us to the carriage, he 
took the child, now awakened and be- 
ginning to cry, on his arm. I observed 
that as the sum advanced by my wife to 
his, had canceled our obligations, it was 
not necessary to speak of the bill. The 
honest man regarded me with large, inno- 
cent eyes. 

‘‘Has the signora paid anything to my 
wife?’’ he asked. ‘I beg pardon, but 
this is the first I hear of it !”’ 

His wife was indeed a pearl among 
women, he continued, but she could 
understand business no better than the 
little Michelina. He would, meanwhile, 
ask her, and as the matter stood, some- 
thing might remain due for the wine 
drank and the candles used—but, in fact, 
he was an honest man, and never de- 
manded a soldo more than he could lay 
claim to. 

I begged him not to consider the mat- 
ter further, and having shaken hands, 
I was just entering the carriage when 
the Polish sisters appeared from around 
the corner of the alleyway, and hastened 
toward us, with loose, flowing hair, and 
in very questionable morning toilet. 

««They come from the sea,’’ whispered 
Luigi. ‘*They bathe every morning be- 
fore six o'clock, at a solitary place where 
they need not pay.’’ 

Poverette! Wanda looked much older. 
The salt waves had washed away the 
powder and paint from the madonna 
cheeks, but her eyes still retained their 
friendly smile. And the sisters expressed 
their regret so heartily that the parting 
really touched us. 

Luigi alone was in a state of perfect 
happiness, since our remembrance had 
exceeded his highest expectation. He, 
indeed, was not spoilt, poveretto! for I 
gave him but an inadequate return for 


the difficult duties he so ably fulfilled. 
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He gave us his good wishes with a 
radiant smile,—a happy journey and a 
speedy return,—and took once again the 
child who had been restless in the father’s 
arms, and as the carriage passed along 
we heard the shrill, young voice chant- 
ing the eternal refrain, 


‘Te voglio bene assaje, 
Ma tu non pienz 'a me!” 


which was hardly fitted to inspire a feel- 
ing of tenderness in the baby breast. 


* * * 


Our Polish ladies had given us their 
address in Naples, in the event of our re- 
maining a week there, since a friendly 
priest had ordered quarters for them with 
poor but honest people. 

It was not our intention, however, to 
continue the acquaintance, as we had al- 
ready in a week come to know every in- 
terest we had in common. We were, 
therefore, rather more astonished than 
pleased when, on the third day, we saw 
the sisters on the Santa Lucia hastening 
toward us. They, too, seemed depressed 
and slightly embarrassed, although they 
greeted us heartily. Lilla immediately 
related their last adventure. 

On the day of their departure, Sor Car- 
lino had presented them with a bill for 
four weeks’ board at the Croce di Malta. 
And beside this, a mass of items making 
an immense sum, upon which they had 
not calculated. They explained that a 
draft from Warsaw would reach them in 
a few days, when they would immediately 
pay it. But the landlord, although with 
great politeness of manner, regretted his 
inability to accommodate them any 
longer, stating that he was in the great- 
est embarrassment, and did not know 
how he could provide for the expenses of 
the household. (Therefore, while the 
ladies had no immediate funds, they 
could easily dispose of some of their 
beautiful things, such, for example, as 
the necklace or the bracelets, which a 
pawnbroker certainly would—etc., etc. 
They had not permitted Carlino to con- 
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tinue in this strain; these beautiful 
things did not belong to them. To-day 
they were to be packed and forwarded to 
the sister who had ordered them. Finally, 
observing the silver mirror, he decided 
that this he would retain as security. 
What could they do? Nothing further 
remained than to shake the dust of this 
dreadful house from their feet, and to 
leave the same day, naturally by the 
freight-boat, which was cheaper than a 
carriage. 

Here in Naples they were well situ- 
ated, although the cooking was not equal 
to Luigi’s; still they were with very 
honest people! In extenuation of the 
conduct of that dreadful Sor Carlino in 
whom they had been deeply disappointed, 
one could only feel that certainly the 
jealous wife was behind it all. She had 
stipulated as a condition of the recon- 
ciliation that her husband should not 
suffer the beautiful and dangerous Polish 
lady to remain under his roof. 

-*Oh!”’ exclaimed the enthusiastic lit- 
tle woman, ‘what wicked people there 
are in this world! Just fancy, we carried 
the cameo necklace to a goldsmith, as it 
needed repair, and asked him to appraise 
it; he mentioned a value not half of what 
we paid for it, and when we laughingly 
stated what we considered it really 
worth, he said the setting was of very 
thin gold, under fourteen carats, and that 
the medallions of this small work of art 
were the cheapest productions in the mar- 
ket. Besides, we had also paid much too 
dear for the corals. Finally, we were 
compelled to believe this statement, and 
to console ourselves with the thought 
that our sister had no judgment in these 
matters. To rectify our mistake we pur- 
chased of the same jeweler a breastpin 
of carved lava, a head of the Medusa, and 
a small case with a view of Vesuvius, 
which he gave us at cost,—while he cast a 
long look at Wanda,—by way of compli- 
ment. If you wish to make any pur- 
chases, we can take you to this store, for 
really among so many dishonest shop- 
keepers one is glad to find an honest 


man. 














CIVITAS DEI. 


By SiR LEWIS MokrIis. 


Ou spiendors unattainable ! 

Oh heights unclimbed of thought! 
Oh hidden secrets of the skies, 

By lifted hands and straining eyes, 
Through dim, unnumbered centuries 
Unprofitably sought. 

Yet must our hopeless vision scan 
The immeasurable plan. 


The earth with Spring’s first flowers is glad, 
The skies, the seas are blue, 

But still shall finer spirits turn 

With hearts that long, and souls that burn, 
And for some ghostly whiteness yearn 

Some glimpses of the true ; 

Chasing some fair ideal sweet, 

Breathless with bleeding feet. 


High Summer comes with warmth and light, 
The populous cities teem 

Through statue-decked perspectives, long, 
Aglow with painting, lit with song, 

Surges the busy, world-worn throng. 

But, ah! not these their dream, 

Not these, like that white ghost allure, 
August, celestial, pure. 


Crowning the cloud-based ramparts, shines 
The city of their love, 

Now soft with fair reflected light, 

And now intolerably bright, 

Dazzling the feeble, struggling sight, 

It beckons from above. 

It gleams above the untrodden snows, 
Flushed by the dawn’s weird rose. 


It gleams, it grows, it sinks, it fades, 
While up the perilous height, 

From the safe, cloistered walls of home, 
Low cot, or aéry palace dome 

The faithful pilgrims boldly come. 

Though Heaven be veiled in night, 

They come, they climb, they dare not stay 
Whose feet forerun the day. 


And some through midnight darkness fall 
Missing the illumined sky ; 

And some with cleansed heart and mind, 
And souls to lower splendors blind, 

The city of their longing find, 

Clear to the mortal eye. 

For all yet here, or far beyond the sun, 
At’ last the height is won. . 

















By AGNES 


T has been a good many years since 
Mr. Lowell, commenting genially 
upon «‘A Certain Condescension in For- 
eigners,’’ remarked that he so often met 
with young people who knew vastly more 
than he did, and especially with young 
Germans and Englishmen whose knowl- 
edge of our country was so far super- 
ior to his own. The first experience is 
doubtless common to us all, when mid- 
dle-age subjects us naturally to the con- 
tempt of well-informed and unprejudiced 
youth. But the second charge rests on 
personal rather than on universal ob- 
servation. The number of foreigners 
who come to our shores, and write 
papers and books by way of showing 
the casual nature of their acquaintance 
with us, is but trifling after all when 
compared to the number who stay 
quietly at home, and never by any 
chance read these papers and books, of 
which, indeed, we are by far the most 
eager purchasers. We are also addicted, 
not only to writing books of our own on 
equally insecure foundations, but to in- 
structing our European friends orally, 
whenever we have the chance, upon 
matters with which they are presumed 
to be familiar, after the fashion of the 
truculent American who informed Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit that the Queen of Eng- 
land resided in the Tower; and this ten- 
dency to bestow information, seasoned 
with the frankest of advice, is a curious 
contrast to the even less flattering ig- 
norance which meets and greets us in 
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return. There is, indeed, no lack of 
frankness on the foreigner’s part. His 
readiness of disapprobation is more than 
equal to our own. But his general at- 
titude is that of one who does not know, 
and does not want to know anything 
about us, save that we are lavish with 
our money, and never stay at home. 
«« Americans do roam so!’’ I once heard 
an Englishwoman say in tones of deep 
displeasure, when we had kept her wait- 
ing for a long time at Cook’s office in 
Paris ; and she seemed quite oblivious to 
the fact that if she had not been roaming 
herself, we should never have been in her 
way. 

Americans do roam. There is no di- 
versity of opinion on that score. Our 
grand and ever-increasing army of tour- 
ists has destroyed forever that « delicious 
seclusion of contempt,’? which Mr. Low- 
ell says we enjoyed in peace until we took 
to flinging away our gold in foreign 
lands. We have managed to create an 
impression of great wealth and of pitiful 
restlessness ; the speed with which we 
travel, and our brief intervals of repose, 
being matters of universal comment 
among more leisurely Europeans. But 
their interest seldom follows us over 
the ocean; and the land we live in, its 
distances, its sharp contrasts, its infi- 
nite varieties of climate and condition, 
have little significance for them. Mr. 
Aldrich complains that the fervid Ital- 
ian imagination pictures all Americans 
“as residing in gold-mines located 
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in California, and various parts of the 
State of New York.’’ But I have found 
that the fervid Italian imagination, and 
the imaginations of the Latin races gen- 
erally, stray to South America as the like- 
liest place of residence. It is an amus- 
ing experience for a citizen of the United 
States who commonly speaks of «« Amer- 
ica,’’ as if the President ruled two conti- 
nents, to find that an Italian says 
‘‘ America,’’ with no thought of the 
United States at all. I never asked to 
be driven to the American college in 
Rome, that I was not at once conveyed 
to the stately edifice erected by South 
America; and it always cost me some 
time and trouble to persuade my cab- 
man that there was a corresponding col- 
lege, albeit of modest and gloomy ex- 
terior, ‘which owed its existence to the 
North. Intelligent tourists who wander 
about Venice with Hare’s little guide- 
book in their hands are confronted — 
when they reach the church of the Frari 
and open at the proper page—with a 
paragraph quoted from Valéry, in which 
he says that Canova’s monument was 
literally the gift of the world, being 
built with money contributed by Italy, 
England, Germany, France, and Amer- 
ica, —‘‘that is to say, South America, 
and not the commercial and industrial 
states of the North.’’ It has not been 
so many years since a Spanish gentle- 


man, after a long official residence in 
Washington, published a little book 


called «The Poets of America,’’ which 
was purchased with some eagerness by 
those who thought to find themselves 
within its covers, and was found to con- 
sis‘ exclusively of South American dram- 
atists. We surely know but little of our 
neighbors, for our surprise at learning 
that there were dramatists in South 
America was only equaled by our 
amazement when a Transatlantic lect- 
urer announced in Boston that his sub- 
ject would be «‘The Minor Poets of 
Australia.”’ 

Now distances cannot be reasonably 
expected to mean a great deal to those 
who do not have to traverse them ; and 
the impression of the average foreigner 
tha. Cincinnati is within easy access of 
New York, and that San Francisco is 
somewhere in the vicinity of St. Louis, 
is not so inconceivable as we are pleased 
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tothink. But the space which lies be- 
tween two huge continents might make 
some impression, even when studied from 
a map, and the differences of government 
and nationality might assist this impres- 
sion, even when the map be forgotten. I 
do not ask to be correctly located in my 
own little corner of the hemisphere ; but 
neither do I anticipate being shown a 
Brazilian cactus as something « from 
home,’’ and expected to welcome it with 
the same emotions that an exiled Scotch- 
man might feel when he sees a sprig of 
heather. I am ata loss how to respond 
with animation when I am introduced to 
a countryman of mine, and discover that 
he comes from the Argentine Republic ; 
and I was once sadly disconcerted by 
the innocent pleasure of a cab-driver at 
Nismes, with whom I had enjoyed a long 
and interesting conversation. This offic- 
ial, who possessed all the courteous affa- 
bility of his race, told me everything I 
wanted to know, and then asked some 
question about England. I explained 
that I was an American, whereupon, 
with an air of delighted recognition, he 
said: «‘ Ah! Madamecomes then perhaps 
from Buenos Ayres? I have myself an 
uncle who has lived there many years.”’ 
I did not tell him, because I did not 
know, how far away from Buenos Ayres 
was my home; but I explained that the 
distance was too great to permit of my 
having ever seen his relative. 

The miles, however, which count for so 
little on maps, or at the other end of the 
world, have a painful significance for the 
unfortunate European whe finds himself 
traveling over them. I once encountered 
at St. Paul two Germans, father and son, 
who had braved the dangers of the main 
to see our World’s Fair. Having a fine 
enthusiasm for nature as well as foi art, 
they had decided that while they were 
‘on the spot ’’ they would visit our three 
great natural wonders, Niagara, the 
Yosemite Valley, and the Yellowstone 
Park ; and they were encouraged in this 
laudable design by the knowledge —cor- 
rect as far as it went—that Chicago, the 
Yosemite and the Yellowstone were all 
located «in the west.’’ Being Germans, 
and not easily diverted from a set purpose, 
they had accomplished the greater part 
of their journey, and bid fair to achieve 
the rest ; but they expressed themselves 























strongly, and with a sense of acute per- 
sonal grievance anent the fatigue and 
expense of the trip. They failed to see 
that the plains were of any use, save to 
enrich the railway companies ; and they 
grumbled about them to me as if I were 
responsible for their vastness. I confess 
their complaints met with my ready 
sympathy, for I had not been journeying 
over the West for five long months with- 
out finding my country very much too 
big, and very much too dear; but it 
struck me that I would perhaps, in their 
place, have enlightened myself more 
thoroughly on these points before leaving 
the comfortable and thrifty Fatherland. 
It may be that the number of our towns 
and cities, coupled with their general lack 
of historic interest, discourages the stu- 
dent of geography ; and remembering, as 
I do, that among the tribulations of my 
own childhood the capitals of the states 
took melancholy precedence, I am not dis- 
posed to resent the contented ignorance 
of foreigners. If they did not have to 
study these capitals when they were 
young, so much the better for them. 
But as local affection is with me the 
strongest element of patriotism, I should 
often have been much gratified, when in 
Europe, if the mention of my native town 
had awakened a gleam of recognition in 
anybody. An English friend did once 
assure me that the name was pleasantly 
familiar to her, because it had been given 
in baptism to a number of children in 
the village near which she lived; and 
that it might be seen to-day written on 
many a page of the parish register, and 
cut on many a sunken stone in the parish 
churchyard. This gentle association with 
the moldering past was very grateful to 
me; and I even tried to relish a comic 
song of music-hall fame called «I’m off 
to Philadelphia in the Morning,’’ which 
was so sadly destitute of local color and 
significance that any other town, with as 
many syllables in its name, might have 
been substituted in its place. Truth to 
tell, music-hall audiences are not exigeant 
in the matter of verisimilitude. I had 
the pleasure of seeing in one of them a 
pantomime which was presumably located 
in colonial New York, and in which an 
orthodox East Indian Nautch-girl, who 
was supposed to be a North American 
Indian squaw, came out and danced an 
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oriental dance to the entire satisfaction 
of everybody. 

New York, Chicago, and Washington 
are the three cities in which, according to 
prevalent European notions, all Ameri- 
cans dwell. Beyond this magic trio, 
everything is an unknown waste. A 
young girl, traveling with me in Ger- 
many, was asked one day at the dinner- 
table by a kind and talkative old English 
lady in what town she lived. She an- 
swered, Baltimore ; and then, seeing that 
this meant absolutely nothing to her 
neighbor, she added, by way of explana- 
tion, that it was a city near Washington. 
The old lady brightened visibly, with an 
agreeable sense of knowledge. ‘Ah; yes,”’ 
she said, ‘I have heard of Washington 
often. And do you have all the comforts 
of life in Baltimore? Ice served every 
day ?’’—The question I have had put to 
me oftener than any other, not only in 
Europe, but in Egypt as well, is «* Do 
you live in New York or Chicago ?’’ The 
very donkey boys on the Nile have heard 
of these two great cities of the West ; and 
the donkeys themselves, when they are 
not named Thothmes or Rameses, have 
been christened Chicago, with the accent 
generally on the first syllable, in honor 
of our big world's fair. Amazing stories 
were told me of the wealth amassed by 
the thrice fortunate Egyptians who had 
been sent over in the humblest capacities 
to the exposition; how they sold the 
brand new scarabs manufactured at 
Luxor for genuine antiques ; how silver 
piastres with holes bored in them retailed 
easily for twenty-five cents each; how 
everything was cheerfully bought at five 
times its value by the people so won- 
drously, so inexhaustibly rich, who dwelt 
in my golden land. Indeed I am quite 
sure that embroideries, gems, and curios 
of every kind have risen in price both in 
Cairo and Constantinople, since Chicago 
taught the Eastern dealers how much it 
was possible to ask. 

To return, however, to beaten tracks, 
to the broad beaten tracks, made smooth 
by tourists’ feet. I have often found it in 
my heart to wish that Europeans would 
not so easily accept specimens as types, 
and that they would not so cheerfully be- 
lieve whatever it pleased mendacious 
Americans to tell them. Such tales as I 
have heard narrated by my own country- 
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people of social conditions in my own 
land have been calculated to convey the 
impression that we are unshackled by the 
restraints of conventionality, free from 
all the decent formalities of life. Young 
women, not ufilike Marcia in Mr. How- 
ells’ «* Modern Instance,’’ have cheerfully 
assumed that their early training and 
their points of view represent the early 
training and the points of view of the 
average American girl; and, what is 
more surprising, they have been taken at 
their own valuation. I once listened 
aghast to a strong-minded, short-haired 
female lawyer from Maine, who was as- 
suring a little group of timid, scandalized 
Englishwomen that in America we had 
done away with religious rites and cere- 
monies, having no great opinion of such 
nonsense; and I totally failed in my well- 
meant efforts to persuade them not to be- 
lieve her. The Neapolitan beggar who 
said to Mr. Aldrich, «‘I am a boy Amer- 
icano, dam !’’ was not much further from 
the mark than many acknowledged repre- 
sentatives of our calumniated land. In 
Lucerne, some years ago, I encountered 
a very painful specimen of the American 
child,—a miserable little lad, only eight 
years old, delicate, peevish, precocious, 
ill-bred, irritable, and unhappy, who had 
been dragged over Europe by a grand- 
mother and a governess, until, between 
fatigue and nervous excitement, he had 
become a burden to himself and an intol- 
erable nuisance to others. It would not 
have seemed possible to accept him as a 
type of childhood in any country; yet I 
was asked fifty times by English people 
in the hotel if all American children be- 
haved in that scandalous manner, if they 
were all that small and puny, and if they 
were all in the habit of staying up at 
night until their grandmothers went to 
bed. It was not unlike the experience 
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of Mr. Lowell, when an Englishman, 
struck with the aspect of several rather 
emaciated Americans —such as may be 
found in every clime—asked him how he 
accounted for the universal meagreness 
of his countrypeople. 

As for the ever-vexed and vexing ques- 
tion of our speech,—our accent, our into- 
nation, and our pronunciation, we have 
all heard enough and more than enough 
on this subject to alternately irritate 
and amuse. Therefore I will only re- 
count one incident, of a distinctly en- 
couraging character, which may ani- 
mate and embolden the American when 
he feels himself most at fault. I was 
once, in my capacity of tourist, visit- 
ing Windsor Castle, and had a long con- 
versation with a big, burly, bronzed old 
English soldier, who pointed out to me 
all the beauties of the surrounding coun- 
try, and told me in what battles he had 
won his various decorations. While we 
were talking, a French woman came up 
to us and said with painful effort, «: Ees 
eet permeeted to viseet Eton?’’ The 
soldier stared at her, stolid and dumb. 
She repeated her question. «The school, 
Eton, ees eet permeeted that I may 
viseet ?’’ Still no answer. I volunteered 
a translation. His face broke into smiles. 
«‘Certainly, madam, certainly,’’ he said 
politely. «‘ Any hour you please.’’ And 
then turning to me: « Amazing, isn't it, 
the difficulty I have understanding these 
foreigners. Now with you people from 
across the Atlantic I never have any 
trouble at all. Not a bit more than if 
you were English.’’ I said that it was 
very pleasant to feel I could make myself 
intelligible, and that there was without 
doubt a strong similarity in our tongues ; 
and I went on my way rejoicing. At 
least the language of Shakspeare was 
my own. 





WHAT THE ANGELS THINK. 


By W. J. LAMPTON. 


My dear Clairette, gowned all in white, 
Kneels where the fading evening light 
Steals in to see so pure a sight. 


My dear Clairette lifts tearful eyes 
In suppliance to the far-off skies, 
And for forgiveness softly cries. 





My dear Clairette prays that she be 
Forgiven for the sins that she 
Feels rest upon her weightily. 


My dear Clairette, so pure and fair ! 
The angels smile to see her there, 
And wonder at the needless prayer. 
























he Horseless Carriage Competition.—The 
indications are, at this writing, that the test of horseless 
carriages which will be made under the auspices of THE 
COSMOPOLITAN, on the 30th of May, in competition for 
a Prize of $3000, will attract the widest attention. The 
Committee of Judges who have already accepted, is probably the most 
distinguished that has ever consented to act upon the occasion of the 
trial of a new and useful invention. It consists of 


NELSON A. MILES, The General of the Army. 

WILLIAM P. CRAIGHILL, Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 

H. WALTER WEBB, Vice-President N. Y. Central & H. R. R.R. Co. 
JoHN Jacogp Astor, Esq. 


The interest which these gentlemen have shown in accepting places 
upon this Committee is indicative of the importance of the subject. 
The contest itself will receive international attention in both military 
and civilian circles. 


The Conditions of the Competition. 


It has been found necessary to revise the conditions of the com- 
petition to read as follows: 


$3000 will be awarded 


to Motor Carriages presenting the greatest number of points of ex- 
cellence, to be exhibited in a trial trip to be made from the New 
York Office of THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, City Hall Park, to 
a point near THE COSMOPOLITAN Building at Irvington, and thence 
back to the starting place. The award will be made upon the fol- 
lowing points, the maximum being 100: 


Speed, . ‘ ‘ . , . . . ‘ 35 
Simplicity of Construction and Durability, . . 30 
Ease in Operating and Safety, : ‘ ; ; 25 
i, ; , ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 0 


The route selected for the competition is about twenty-six miles in 
length, requiring a total run of fifty-two miles. It passes along Broadway 
to Central Park, through Central Park to Washington Bridge, thence 
along Broadway continued to Yonkers, where the course will include five 
miles of asphalt pavements, then following the country Broadway to 
Irvington, paralleling the Hudson the entire route and passing through 
one of the most beautiful regions of America. ‘The roadway over which 
the trial will be made is hardly excelled even in France. 

Entries should be sent as early as possible to THE COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Shey Would be Delightful Folks to Fight.’’—The 
$23: London Spectator lately disclosed, with much emotion, a conviction 
which the literature of the Venezuela incident seemed to it to war- 
rant, that the Americans not only do not like England, but that 
they cruelly misjudge the public sentiment of England toward 
America. ‘To the vast majority of Englishmen,’’ says the Spec- 

. tator, ‘‘one of the most painful aspects of the present controversy 
has been the evidence afforded that Americans seem utterly unaware of the 
strong feeling of friendship felt here for their country—a feeling rising in many 
minds to something approaching passion. . . . . That the Americans should 
believe that they hate us, or at any rate should profess to do so, is a very 
grievous wound to Englishmen; but what is bitter beyond all bearing is the 
thought that the Americans not only do not like us, but do not even know 
that we like them.’’ The Spectator goes on to present some very interesting 
evidence of the friendly sentiment of England toward America, quoting in par- 
ticular allusions to the United States and the American Revolution in some 
English school-books, which it must surprise and interest a good many Ameri- 
cans to read. We have known that we had friends in England—a great many 
of them ; but the reasons the Spectator has given for believing that the senti- 
ments of the majority of Englishmen toward America are cordial, friendly, and 
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sympathetic, will be highly interesting and somewhat surprising, too, to many 
American readers. 

It is pleasant in return to be able to suggest some grounds for the belief that 
the Spectator has got an exaggerated impression of the unfriendliness of the 
Americans toward the English. Mr. John Ferguson, an Irish nationalist, declared 
the other day in a letter to the London Times, that ‘of all the sixty-six million 
people in the United States, no other nationality (than the Irish) hates England 
with more than the ordinary and transient feelings of an unchristian and un- 
moral patriotism.’’ Mr. Ferguson put it strong, too strong, no doubt, but I 
believe his statement, vehement as it is, is substantially true. The Americans, 
except those of Irish descent, don’t hate England. On the contrary, they have 
warmer feelings toward her than toward any other nation, but very many of 
them feel compelled for a number of reasons, to dissemble their affection. 

A good many Americans who think they have studied English methods to 
some purpose have come to believe that the English think that the best way to 


Drawn by F. 


“COUNTRYMEN OF OURS WHO SHOW THEMSELVES SO OVER-APPRECIATIVE OF BRITISH DELIGHTS.” 


get what you want is to go and take it. They are really solicitous to deserve 
the respect of the English, and they honestly believe that the more like English- 
men they behave, the more regard the English are likely to have for them. 
This conviction sometimes involves abrupt behavior toward the English them- 
selves. It may be a delusion on the part of these Americans, but if so, it is a 
sincere delusion. It does not indicate hatred of England. It is hypothetically 
imitative, and imitation has never been held to be an evidence of dislike. 

Again, there are Americans who believe that we need an antagonist to keep 
our national and especially our martial spirit alert and vigorous. It is painful 
that these individuals should choose England for this office, but some of them 
actually do it. I sat next at dinner the other night to a gentleman of the man- 
liest and most amiable personal qualities who was descended on both sides of 
his house from several of the most notable American sea-fighters of the war of 
1812. He gravely propounded to ame the need of the United States to cultivate 
in England a fit and worthy hereditary foe, to fight with from time to time in 
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the interest of the preservation of a strong American sentiment. This gentleman 
had no animosity toward England, but he thought her people were delightful 
folks to fight, and he was ready to dissemble his regard for them in the interest 
of what Mr. Ferguson calls «‘an unchristian and unmoral patriotism.’’ The 
Anglomaniacs afford us still another motive for restraining in some measure our 
real feelings toward the English. The rich English have learned so well by long 
experiment how to have the most fun for their money, that, naturally enough, 
many of the Americans, as they have become masters of leisure and abundant 
means, have been very strongly drawn to imitate them. London has the same 
attraction for these people as the candle has for the moth. English society, 
English homes, English habits, English clothes, English standards, the English 
accent, and the English aristocracy delight and fascinate them. They want 
to be just as English as they can, and they: would be glad to make America and 
American society just as English as they are. But naturally enough, the idea 
of making London the social capital of the United States is unpopular in 
America, and the instinct of self-preservation leads us to pitch into these intol- 
erable countrymen of ours who show themselves so irresponsibly over-apprecia- 
tive of British delights. Sad to say, the bountiful expression of our disregard 
for them too often tends to include the people they imitate, and a mischief re- 
sults for which the Anglomaniacs are to biame, but for which other and less 
culpable sinners pay the penalty. 

It may be worth adding, that the sentiment of Americans toward the British 
government is one thing (and a thing which varies very much according as the 
Tories or the Liberals are in office), and their sentiment toward the British people 
is quite another. There is a very general and decided belief in this country 
that the Irish hatred for Tory England is well-founded, and many Americans 
sympathize with Irish feeling who do not share it. But how can the Spectator 
believe that the majority of the Americans hate the English? Don’t we descend 
upon their pleasant island every summer like a swarm of locusts (except that 
unlike locusts we pay for what we eat)? Has any eminent Briton come to 
these shores within half a century that we have not stood on our heads to 
welcome and entertain? Were we gruff to the Prince of Wales when he came? 
Were we inhospitable to the English sailors who came to the Columbian cele- 
bration? Do we refuse to be entertained by English actors, or to read English 
books? We have our Jingoes, but the Spectator knows Jingoes—it has them at 
home. Perhaps some of our school-books need rewriting; that will come. Do 
our young women frown on Englishmen? Good gracious, good Spectator, we 
are not hostile, we are merely coy ; coy because we are conscious of tendencies 
that require restraint. Take comfort about us, friend. If we were half as at- 
tractive to you as you and your country are to us, you would visit us oftener, 
and come to know us as we really are. EDWARD S. MARTIN. 
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y) Decadence.—tThe festival of St. Charlemagne is with us, the 
y scholar’s féte, in all the higher educational establishments. On 
that day—it is precisely the day on which I write this article— 
all the students who have obtained the first place in their class 
once, or the second place twice, are invited to a grand breakfast 
which is presided over by the principal, and at which all the pro- 
fessors assist. It is doubtless unnecessary for me to tell you that 
at the dessert, after an address by the president, the students having the 
highest standing in their classes recite poems composed expressly for the occasion. 
In my time—ah, how long ago that is !—the poems were in Latin ; we would have 
blushed to use any other language than that of Virgil on those solemn occasions. 
In these days our children prefer the more modern language of Victor Hugo and 
Coppée. 

For many years past this feast, for the very reason that it had been a long 
established one and was celebrated every year on the same day, had ceased to 
attract the attention of the chroniclers of the press, who allowed it to pass 
unnoticed. This year, however, it has undergone a change which has revived 
their interest in it—and set floods of ink flowing. Up to this time it had always 
been the custom, when the breakfast of the pupils was ended, that all the per- 
sonnel of the college should sit down to table, in their turn, and that the feast 
should begin over again for the professors. It was, naturally, out of the funds 
of the Institute that the expenses of the repast—which was of the most modest 
kind, indeed—were defrayed. But the university is not rich, and the Minister 
of Public Instruction, with a view to economizing the educational fund, decided 
in his wisdom that this year the professors, after making the tour of the tables 
at which the students were celebrating the feast of the saint, should return to 
their homes to eat their breakfasts there. 

Between ourselves, I do not believe that the professors regretted this measure. 
The breakfast, at a set price, was generally indifferent ; and the professors have 
so many opportunities every day of seeing and conversing with one another that 
the pleasure of sitting at the same table together to drink champagne at three 
francs a bottle, was for them a very slight one. I know some of them who 
thanked the minister in their hearts for his niggardliness, which freed them 
from this extra duty. 

But we, who regard the matter from another point of view—a less selfish and 
a more general one —cannot see without regret this first attack upon an ancient 
custom which contributed to the luster and glory of the university. 

You cannot conceive how in former times this féte of Charlemagne excited the 
minds and kindled the imaginations of all the students. To have one's St. 
Charlemagne, as they used to say in those days, was a sign that one was the 
first, or one of the first, in his class. Perhaps you cannot fully understand this 
feeling in the United States, where education is deprived of the incentives of 
honorary reward, prizes, wreaths, and that emulation which springs only from 
vanity. 

In France, self-love and the desire for distinctions are the great motive powers 
in the national educational institutes. We cannot conceive of a class without 
a weekly reassignment of places to the pupils, without a distribution of prizes, 
without a flourish of trumpets at the end of the year. Is it we who are in 
the right? Probably with each nation it is a matter of temperament. We can 
obtain nothing from our children except by piquing their vanity, by making 
them ashamed at not being of the head of their class. 

To have one’s St. Charlemagne was therefore a great honor, ardently desired. 
At the breakfast, which had been anticipated with joyful eagerness, the pro- 
fessors looked on with an indulgent eye, while the gaiety became more and 
more boisterous; and they were ready to excuse all the pranks played by the 
young people under the exhilarating influence of the wine. 

I shall never forget how, after leaving one of these love-feasts in company 
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with Edmond About, who was a little’ intoxicated by the champagne, the talk- 
ing, and the shouting, he and I went into the bursar’s garden, in which there 
was a large basin where goldfish were darting about. Using our handkerchiefs as 
nets, we caught several of the poor little fishes and made ourselves a glorious 
dish of fried fish. 

In the evening,—this was also a traditional custom,—as it was a holiday, the 
boys made appointments with one another to meet at the Théatre Francais, 
whose manager they had requested to give a play appropriate for the occasion. 
They filled the house from top to bottom ; they applauded vociferously ; but if by 
chance any actor appeared who failed to please them, he was greeted with such 
a crowing of cocks and roaring of wild beasts as might make nature tremble. 

These customs have been gradually dying out. We affected rakish airs which 
are no longer in fashion; our children. are more correct, better brought up, and, 
as you say in America, more of the gentleman than we were. They amuse 
themselves less boisterously, commit fewer follies, are in every way less like 
school-boys. 

In exchange, perhaps, they work less hard, perhaps they love the student 
life less than we did. Thus it is that the Saint Charlemagne has lost much of 
its charm and of its splendor. All that remains of it is this feast, which flatters 
the self-love of those who are invited to it. They go to it like men of the 
world responding to an invitation from a woman of the world. It is no longer 
quite what it was forus. Fashions change and with them our way of thinking 
and of feeling. 

I greatly fear that the measure adopted by the minister, no doubt with good 
intention, has dealt a fatal blow to this ancient custom, which had already 
begun to fall into decadence. Now it is the professors who have lost their 
part in it; soon it will be the students. 

Old world customs have lost their vitality and are disappearing one by one. 
It is a pity that it should be so, and I regret it. I hold that every people 
should remain faithful to its traditions, and I fear that we are on the way to 
become Americanized. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


SX 
ORS he Theatrical World.—The American stage seems to be 
looking for a Moses to lead it out of Egypt. The darkness certainly 
exists. We seem to have no drama of our own, no dramatic litera- 
ture, no artistic dramatic managers, and very few actors. Of course, 
this is a broad statement, which has just enough exceptions to prove 
it. Of late the daily newspapers have contained considerable dis- 
cussion of the idea of a National theater; or, as it is more frequently 
termed, an ideal theater, in which the drama of the better sort is to be preserved 
and the art of acting roused from its present comatose condition by the aid of 
an endowment which shall provide for productions magnificent and artistic in 
every particular. The theorists who are writing in this line have not yet reached 
that practical stage whence they can demonstrate clearly where the endowment 
is to come from. So far it is all theory, but we may expect that the Moses will 
be found some day in the person of the genius who shall find financial support 
for the plan which is to give us a national theater not dominated entirely by 
greed. 

The month of February brought back to us Madame Duse. The principal 
drawback to her work on her former visit was the condition of her health. 
Although not now what might be called robust, she gives her performance with 
less apparent physical suffering. There is no denying that she is a great actress. 
Her methods possess that simplicity, directness and refinement which secure 
results and indicate genius. What some of her contemporaries do through acro- 
batic endeavor and facial and vocal contortion, she accomplishes through a frank 
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and direct appeal to the sympathies. There is nething sensual in her work, that 
is, illegitimately so. As the woman who loves and seeks to be loved, she seems 
to be the woman that one could love with self-respect; as the victim of her 
emotions, she goes to no extremes. When she suffers, it is the suffering of 
the woman and not of the painted actress who secures her results through 
stage traditions and the glare of the footlights. In other words, she is a natural 
as well as a great actress. 

Madame Bernhardt continued her engagement into February and gave Ameri- 
cans, not their first opportunity to see «‘Gismonda,”’ but to see in the title réle 
the actress for whom it was written. Her performance in it did not differ 
greatly from her rendering of similar parts which are to be found in all the 
other Sardou dramas written to fit her personality. She was by turns the 
emotional woman swayed and softened by the tenderness and seductiveness of 
her love, the raging homicide carried away by rasping desire to kill, and anon, 
full of the heaving, sobbing evidences of remorse. An experiment something in 
the line of the ‘ideal’’ theater was the production at Palmer’s of a translation 
of Francois Coppée’s «‘ Pour la Couronne.’’ This drama in French appealed to 
the French public mostly through its literary form, being to some extent a 
modern example of the school of Corneille and Racine. It was produced here, 
not altogether with a view to gaining any pronounced support from the public, 
but with the idea that through an appeal to the friends of the stage, a hearing 
might be gained for a purely literary venture. Like many former appeals of 
this nature, it was unsuccessful, principally because an unattractive subject was 
chosen. This seems to be the great weakness of all efforts to elevate the stage, 
and the weakness exists probably because the interesting and agreeable subjects 
find a ready market with mercenary managers. People do not go to the theater, 
no matter how cultured they may be, for literature alone. There must be 
amusement or human interest, or both. ‘For the Crown’ seemed to possess 
neither of these. 

The Empire Theater furnishes an example on the other side of the argument. 
No theater of repute in New York has been conducted on more purely com- 
mercial lines. It has not developed artists, but has bought those already 
created. It has not lent its energies to the production of untried plays, but 
has bought those which had already received the stamp of London approval. 
The artists it employs are among the best of their kind. Its plays are from 
the playwrights who have the greatest vogue in London, and who demand the 
highest royalties. Notwithstanding all these guarantees of sure success, this 
theater has scored five failures this season, and no successes. ‘The moral seems to 
be that there is no telling, except by experiment, what will please the public. 

«The Prisoner of Zenda’’ shows by its renewed life that the melodramatic 
story with a sterling hero, and hairbreadth escapes, and unlimited chivalry, still 
has power to move the human heart. Its revival at the Lyceum Theater, 
with the members of the stock company of that house in the cast instead of 
Mr. E. H. Sothern and his company, shows that in this event the play is the 
thing, for the second run bids fair to be as successful as the first. Mr. Hope 
may take this as high praise for his story-telling. 

A production which bears on the international question in things dramatic, is 
the pronounced success of a burlesque called «« The Lady Slavey.’’ ~This piece 
was imported from London, as were its predecessors, ‘‘ The Artist’s Model,” 
“The Shop Girl,” and ‘His Excellency.’’ In this case, however, the piece was 
carefully edited for the American market. The deadly English jokes were care- 
fully expunged, new music was written, and it was placed in the hands of a first- 
class cast instead of one composed of second-rate English performers. Artisti- 
cally and financially the wisdom of this course has been shown. The unmodi- 
fied importations were practical failures, and «« The Lady Slavey’’ is a success. 
New York is waking up to the fact that it ought to stop being a provincial 
dependent of London in the way of amusements. 
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Miss Lilian Russell has again had the temerity to test the constancy of 
fickle New York, this time with a light opera entitled «« The Goddess of Truth.”’ 
Of late New York has given its former idol a good many cold shoulders and 
her latest venture does not promise a different reward. It is a jingly, rather 
humorous creation, with brilliant costumes and all the usual accessories, but it 
lacks the peculiar quality which seems necessary to the suceess of a light opera 
in New York. 

The month has produced nothing specially great nor specially new. The 
creative geniuses seem to be dead, and their competent interpreters are few and 
all well known to the public. With nothing new in creation or interpretation, 
there is little left for the dramatic chronicler except to sit and bewail the mel- 
ancholy fact. 

JAMES S. METCALFE. 


title, but you must remember that eclipse means only a temporary 
obscuration. Already ere these lines appear in print, the British 
drama may be scintillating afresh; the shadow may have passed 
away. But for the moment, the stage-world is all in blackness. 
Point Pinero, its highest summit, is invisible. Henry Arthur’s seat 
seems vanished away. What has happened? It is only the other day 
that Mr. Jones published an elaborate volume on the ‘‘ Renascence of the British 
Drama,’’ and even the eminent dramatic critic who, with horrible but brazen 
neologism, asked skeptically, ‘‘ Has the British Drama Re-nasced?’’ found him- 
self reduced to denying the novelty and value of the new dramatic movement. 
For a dramatic movement there was. Now there is not even that, unless we are 
to consider the backward swing of the pendulum also «‘a dramatic movement”’ in 
its way. Not a single home-shown play of importance occupies the boards. All 
earnest work has been damned or withdrawn. Farces and musical comedies of 
the crudest order run on for years, till one sickens of the sight and sound of their 
names, and pities the actors and actresses reduced to automata. 

Last year at a theatrical banquet I had the unexpected fortune to propose the 
toast of the Drama, coupled with the name of Sir Augustus Harris, and that 
eminent representative of stage-land said, so I am reminded by a little pamphlet 
record of the proceedings published, ironically enough, at this moment : ‘It would 
be a most extraordinary thing, indeed, if at the end of the nineteenth century 
the drama—in which I am proud to say so much brain and so many persons of 
intelligence and education are interested—should not also have made progress, 
the same as any other science or art. I am not surprised that in the last twenty 
years the drama has improved as much as it has. There is no reason why it 
should not keep pace with the other arts and sciences, and improve in the next 
twenty years as much as it has done in the last.’’ Sir Augustus’s conception 
of the parallel progression of art and the sciences is too naive to have occurred 
to anybody except at an after-dinner speech. I do not suppose Sir Augustus 
himself imagines that one can make continued «improvements’’ in « art’? as in 
“‘the arts” or the sciences, or that British drama has advanced steadily, like the 
knowledge of chemistry or the construction of machinery, since the days of 
Shakspeare. But if Sir Augustus was thinking of the drama of the more recent 
past, then he was certainly right in thinking that there had been improvement, 
and that there was room for more. Not that the improvements are of his making, 
unless we are to consider the scenic as an artistic element. The increased co- 
herence of form and subtlety of matter, the enhanced fidelity to life, of the plays 
of the last quinquennium are entirely due to the spiritual evolution of dramatists 
whom Drury Lane knoweth not. But these dramatists have had but a brief day 
of prosperity, and in the darkness of the eclipse one is tended to apprehend an 
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arctic night. The Philistines rage more fatuously than ever, joyfully surprised 
at the success of their predictions. But how monstrous a calamity if what may 
be generically dubbed the Drury Lane drama is in for another long run. This 
machine-made drama, without a spark of truth, or inspiration, or aspiration, 
carefully modeled on old successes, of time-worn tricks and verbal platitudes all 
compact, has blocked the way so long that it is painful to contemplate a renewal 
of its lease. The stage is not like the publishing world, in which many works 
can be produced simultaneously. Every bad play in possession blocks out a pos- 
sible good play. But though the fault is largely, in the last analysis, with the 
paying public, a goodly share must be laid at the stage-doors. And yet the man- 
ager—even the actor-manager—is not always so much to blame as he appears to 
be. 

He is rarely the slave of his own stupidity, or his own vanity; it is the 
mercenariness of a syndicate that has him in subjugation. His backers do not 
profess to be swayed by any but monetary considerations, though he himself has 
often to maintain an artistic pose before a guileless public. Hence, even if he 
have artistic ambition, it is stifled, for the men—be they managers, actors, or 
stockbrokers—who do business in things theatrical, are the worst business-men 
in the world. They are the parasites of their predecessors, the serfs of routine, 
lacking the imagination and the initiative which prompt the very draper to put 
forth new patterns with the varying seasons. I. ZANGWILL. 


* * % 


y.\ne Month in England.—tThe publishers have been busy. We 

i) have now, in the enforced absence of a life of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
his letters, mainly domestic. Mr. George Russell has edited them 
well, though ‘three-quarters,’ to alter the Greek motto, would 
have been better than the whole. The letters display most of Mr. 
Arnold’s qualities, except his vivacity. His ‘‘ Friendship’s Garland,”’ 

so much neglected, his ‘‘ Lectures on Translating Homer’’ (a large 
‘‘remainder’’ was left at the publisher’s), display the festive and lively side of 
Mr. Arnold’s genius. The letters do not. It is instructive to find that Mr. 
Arnold’s literary income was rated at two hundred pounds, that he said he would 
need to write more essays to cover that sum, and that the tax commissioners 
courteously congratulated themselves on his promised industry. One of the fore- 
most of our men of letters made two hundred pounds a year, while, look at the 
half-educated and quite uninspired novelists! Mr. Arnold thought but poorly of 
Tennyson’s intellect, he had no high opinion of Thackeray, he called Burns ‘a 
beast with magnificent gleams,’’ but he admired Miss Ingelow—and very properly. 
I remember no mention of Rossetti, or Mr. William Morris, or of any contem- 
porary almost, in England. Perhaps the less said about his contemporary judg- 
ments, the better. His political ideas are more worthy of him, his affection and 
kindness are the essence of the man, and they shine unobscured. But, like George 
Eliot, Mr. Arnold did not appear at his best as a letter-writer. 

Lady Eastlake, whose notes and letters are capitally edited by her nephew, Mr. 
Eastlake Smith, was a link with a remote generation. Born in 1809, she was, 
practically, the first woman who wrote, from 1844 onward, in the Quarterly Re- 
view. An accomplished sketcher, her drawings are reproduced in her memoirs. 
She knew the Jachsin and Boaz of the wicked old Blackwood’s Magazine, Wilson 
and Lockhart, and liked them both extremely. Lockhart was her editor—a 
friendly and genial one; her description of him, after his death, might apply 
better to a saint than to the scorpion. No man, surely, ever had such a divided 
personality as Lockhart, «one to face the world with,’’ the other for his family 
and his friends. No light is thrown on the question as to whether Lady East- 
lake, then Miss Rigby, wrote ¢he whole of the review of «Jane Eyre.’’ If Lock- 
hart interpolated it, or allowed Croker to do so, this did not interfere with Miss 
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Rigby’s affection for him. She knew all the world, after 1850; but, alas, her 
notes, in a busy London life, are not nearly so full and interesting as her notes 
in early Edinburgh days. In 1864 she calls Mr. Jowett ‘a young man,’’ though 
with white hair. I remember thinking him a perfect Nestor for antiquity, at 
about that date. Her observations on Rossetti’s pictures are—very unfashionable, 
but not unnatural. ‘Part look as if they were going to be hanged, .... and 
others look as if they had been hanged, and were partially decomposed, and a 
few look as if they richly deserved to be hanged.’’ Lady Eastlake, in short, was 
of the old school, and a most estimable person. 

There are many novels. As Mr. George Meredith's ‘‘ Amazing Marriage’’ ap- 
peared in an American magazine, I can only express my high admiration and 
envy of its successful readers. What would I not give for their powers of con- 
centrated attention! But I would apply them to the acquisition of the ancient 
Egyptian language, and to the books of Euclid, which I have never mastered. 

As my brief review of «‘ Tess’’ did not excite a pleased gratitude in the author, 
but contrariwise, I took a vow never again to incur the danger of publicly criti- 
cizing a novel by Mr. Thomas Hardy. But his book of “Jude the Obscure ”’ 
appealed first to American readers, and I hope they enjoyed it. 

Mr. Max Miiller, in his new edition of ‘‘Chips,’’ honors me by controverting 
ideas for which I would go pretty nearly to the stake. I remain unshaken in my 
barbarous convictions, though Mr. Max Miiller’s good-humor gives him an in- 
calculable advantage. But it is impossible to state the points of difference here, 
and the controversy is only about the gods of the heathen. 

Mr. Skrine’s ‘‘Joan of Arc’’ is—you will not believe me till you try—a readable 
tragedy. ‘The verse is agreeable and original, the songs are charming, the sort 
and kind of ‘love-interest’’ is not illegitimate, and curiosity, by an ingenious 
plot, is kept up to the terrible end. The Maid herself no pen of man can do 
justice to, but the whole poem is remarkably fine and well sustained. 

Cosmopolis, a trilingual magazine, will publish Mr. Stevenson’s wonderful 
fragment, ‘‘Weir of Hermiston.’’ In parts, at least, I think it almost a new 
revelation of Mr. Stevenson’s powers; the housekeeper is a most original and 
deeply felt study of a woman on the threshold of age. The old judge is a mas- 
terpiece, and the Black brothers would do honor to the finest work of Scott. 

These are all important books, in their different ways, for even I can see the 
wit and poetry of Mr. Meredith’s novel, as by flashes of lightning. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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lectric Photography.—lIt has lately been announced that 

Professor Roentgen, of Wiirzburg University, has succeeded in taking 

photographs of objects in darkness, or through opaque screens, such 

as those of a coin or metallic weights enclosed in a wooden box, the 

bones of 

the hand 

through 
the tissues without show- 
ing the latter, also a bul- 
let accidently embedded 
in the leg, so as to lo- 
cate the position of the 
bullet and show the bones 
of the leg as well. 

The light for this work 
was derived from a Geis- 
sler’s tube made lumi- 
nous by electrical dis- 
charges, and theinference 
has been drawn that such 
tubes giveoutrays having 
different qualities from 
ordinary light waves. A |. 
Geissler tube is a glass \\\yi 
cylinder hermetically 
sealed, containing some 
rarified gas, and having 
wires leading into it at 
its ends, which are to 
be connected to some 
intermittent source of 
electricity as an induc- 
tion-coil which lights 
| up the tube. With the 

spectroscope it is found 
that this light is charac- 
teristic of the inclosed 
gas, and proves that the 


source of the waves is the ‘ 
Hy PROF. W. ROENTGEN, OF WURZBURG, DISCOVERER 
molecules of rarified gas. ae tale Gakenees Gate. 
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Although it has been known for a long time that all sources of light give 
out waves both too long and too short to affect the eyes, and therefore can- 
not be seen, yet hitherto Geissler tubes have not been employed for investi- 
gating other than thin visible waves. It has also been known that waves 
much too long to be seen are capable of producing photographic effects, for 
by choosing proper sensitive material for the plate it is easy to take a pho- 
tograph of the solar spectrum a long way beyond the red end. These longer 
waves will pass freely through bodies which are opaque to ordinary light waves. 
Prof. A. G. Bell discovered nearly twenty years ago that a sheet of ebonite 
was transparent to long waves, and since then it has been found that most 
substances called opaque, such as wood, brick, stone, etc., are transparent to 
waves longer than common light waves, and are therefore capable of doing 
photographic work after having passed through such bodies, which is what 
Roentgen has done. This is the meaning of his work, not that he has dis- 
covered a new kind of photographic waves. 

In THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE for April, 1894, I described a method of 
doing such work as taking a photograph of a coin in a dark box by waves 
set up by sparks from an electric machine. ~ 

The possibilities of this process of Roentgen and others are obvious, especially 
in surgery, for if a bullet may be located and the bony skeleton in a living per- 
son be photographed, it is altogether likely that abnormal physiological growths 
and conditions may be likewise, and the inside of the body become visible as the 
outside now is. A. E. DoOLBEAR. 


he New Photography.—0n the fourth of January, Professor 
Roentgen, of the University of Wiirzburg, announced his discovery 
of a new kind of ray, differing from any previously known to 
science. These rays are invisible; they pass with varying degrees 
of readiness through wood, cardboard, rubber, flesh, glass, and metal. 
They produce fluorescence upon striking certain substances and act 
upon the photographic plate. It is this last fact taken in connection 
with the power of the rays to permeate opaque bodies that has created the 
great popular interest in the discovery. 





Nearly every one has seen the beautiful 
light effects produced by sparking elec- 
trictiy through glass tubes from which a 
portion of the air has been removed. In 
such a tube the discharge seems to pass 
mainly from one of the wires leading +into 
the tube to the other leading out; the 
terminals of the wire in the tube being 
called the one the anode, the other the 
cathode. If the vacuum is sufficiently high we have a Crookes tube. In such 
a tube the discharge does not appear to pass so directly between the cathode 
and anode, but colored rays are shot in 
straight lines from the cathode across 
the tube to a glass at the opposite side. 
The direction of these rays in a Crookes 
tube are entirely independent of the posi- 
tion of the anode. These cathode rays | 
have been recognized for a long time, they 
are visible, but do not pass through many 
transparent substances and do pass through 
some opaque bodies, as aluminum. The cathode rays are deflected by a magnet, 
which is not the case with Roentgen’s rays. It has not been found possible either 
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to reflect or refract the new rays. The discoverer thinks that his «“X”’ rays 
originate at and proceed from the point at which the cathode rays strike the 
glass of the tube, they are not cathode rays, but are produced by them. 

The Roentgen photographs, so called, are really the shadows upon the plate 
of those bodies which are more or less impervious to the rays. Roentgen pho- 
tographed iron weights in a wooden box, the iron casting a shadow and the 
wood scarcely stopping the rays at all. The skeleton of the hand was photo- 
graphed because the bones are much less permeable to the rays than the flesh. 
It is not necessary to remove the slide from the plate-holder, as is usually done 
when making the negative, for the ««X’’ rays pass through such slides. The 
photographs have been produced at various laboratories in this and other coun- 
tries. Probably no scientific discovery, only a month old, was ever so widely 
advertised. The nature of the rays are not yet determined. If they are found 
to be incapable of refraction, it indicates that they travel with equal velocity 
in all substances, and therefore are probably ether waves, but not transverse like 
light. Roentgen thinks that they are longitudinal ether waves. 

The discovery promises to be of the greatest importance, both theoretically and 
practically. Its theoretical importance lies in its probable aid toward a better 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of matter and energy, its practical value is 
too evident to need mention. 

The objects illustrated in this note were photographed on February 9th by the 
new method, in the laboratory of the military academy by the writer and his 
assistants, Lieutenants Davis and Russell. The objects lay upon the outside of a 
common photographic plate-holder, the plate being inside, and separated from 
them by the usual opaque slide, which is, of course, entirely impervious to com- 
mon light. The coin to the left was covered by a strip of wood three-sixteenths 
of an inch thick, which does not appear in the photograph. 

S. E. TILLMAN. 


)he Recent Antarctic Discoveries.— At the beginning 
of the year 1895, and well up to its middle course, the directest defi- 
nition that could, perhaps, be given to the antarctic regions was 
that they represented an area of the earth’s surface which was 
entirely destitute of animal and vegetable life. Birds there were, 
it is true, in the air, and animals of various kinds in the sea, but 
on the land surface itself there was not a vestige of a land fauna 
or flora, and on the rocks not even a shred of seaweed or crust of lichen. Sir 
James Clark Ross had penetrated the region, a half century ago, to beyond the 
78th parallel of latitude, and it has been seen and visited several times since,— 
although never to that far point,—but no one had planted a foot upon the terra 
firma of its confines. The land, whether a continent or an ice-bound series of 
islands, was assumed to be buried beneath a vast and continuous mantle of 
snow, the thickness of which might have been, as some have argued, anywhere 
from 10,000 to 50,000 feet. In our limited knowledge of a region which was 
assumed to cover not less than three or four millions of square miles, the an- 
nouncement that came to the geographers who were recently assembled at the 
International Geographical Congress in London that foot had finally been set 
upon the forbidden land, and that from it had been obtained the first traces of 
growing organisms, was a noteworthy surprise. The whaler Antarctic, cruising 
after whales in the waters south of New Zealand, was the vessel that success- 
fully followed in the course of Ross, and to the narration of C. E.-Borchgrevingk, 
a Norwegian scientist who in the interests of discovery subjected himself to the 
annoyances which associate themselves with ‘shipping before the mast,’’ we owe 
this newest contribution to polar knowledge. The vessel left Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, on September 20, 1894, and after various vicissitudes in its course through 
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the ‘« pack,’’ succeeded on New Year’s eve in crossing the antarctic circle. On 
the 22d of January a position as far south as the 74th parallel of latitude had 
been obtained, when, no whales appearing, the course was again directed north- 
- ward. A landing was made at Cape Adare, on Victoria Land, in latitude 71° 45S. 
—the-first that had ever been made on the mainland of what is assumed to be 
the antarctic continent. From this point of partially uncovered rock and pebble, 
and from a small island lying off from it, were also obtained the first traces of 
a growing vegetation within the antarctic realm—a strange contrast to the con- 
dition of the opposite realm of snow and ice, where, as in Siberia, giant forest 
trees are still met with at almost the same distance from the pole. The dis- 
tinctive broad features which stand out in connection with this cruise are: open 
water, which would have permitted penetration to a much higher point than was 
actually reached, and the comparative mildness of the climate. The lowest tem- 
perature reached was 25° F. (maximum, 46°), while the average for the two 
months of January and February was 31°. The feasibility of antarctic explora- 
tion is clearly demonstrated through this cruise. 
ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


yn Alaskan Gold-Mine.—The Apollo Consolidated Gold-mine 
} is in a remote position, lying about one thousand miles a little 
south of west from Sitka, on the island of Unga. It is a property 
of considerable importance, inasmuch as its yield is at the rate of 
about $300,000 a year. It is also of much geological interest. It is 
sunk.on a zone of fracture in lava (andesite) of Tertiary age, 
resembling in this and other respects the deposits of Bodie in Cali- 
fornia. The age of the lava is well determined by the occurrence of fossils in 
immediate connection with the same rock at a distance of a few miles from the 
mine. The dislocating forces have not opened a clean fissure in the developed 
position of this property, partly on account of the rock’s own irregular structure, 
and partly because the present workings are near the original surface. It is 
manifest that any fissure as it reaches the surface will tend to divide into 
branches and to splinter the rock, because the walls at the outcrop are free 
to yield in various directions. 

The fractured zone shows many irregular interstitial spaces which have been 
filled with quartz, this mineral crystallizing by preference on fragments of lava 
with a very pretty radiated structure. The ore possesses two striking peculiari- 
ties. A very large part of its value (eight or nine dollars per ton) is due to the 
presence of finely divided free gold which is not mingled with sulphurets, and 
is so abundant as often to stain the quartz yellow. Sulphurets occur in about 
the ordinary quantity, but they are usually massed in the neighborhood of the 
gold instead of being mingled with it. The ore also contains at some points 
considerable quantities of filamentous native copper, a very rare constituent of 
gold ores. Of course, its presence proves that gold and copper. are deposited 
under very similar conditions. 

Though there are no other working mines in this area, prospecting is in prog- 
ress, and there is reason to believe that the product of the region may reach 
much larger dimensions. GEORGE F. BECKER. 
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A BLESSING TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


RELIEF FOR PAIN: CURE FOR DISEASE. PLEDGE OF HEALTH. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS. 


No one of the many remedies in common use can compare with these world- 
renowned Plasters in their power to overcome the numerous ills that are liable to 
come at any moment in the home, the school, the office, the shop, the steamer, 
the railway train, in fact, in any place, in any land. 


All Classes of People, 


old and young, rich and poor, educated and uneducated, men, women and children, 
of every profession and position in life, artisans, mechanics, doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, teachers, merchants, tradesmen, bankers, politicians, travelers, clerks, 
policemen, sailors, coachmen, postmen, bicyclers, ball-players, athletes, kings, 
queens, lords, congressmen, senators, governors, in fact, everybody who is liable 
to an attack of cold, to a fall, to overstrain of muscles or sprain of joints, will find 
an invaluable remedy, sure, safe, speedy, in an 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTER. 


If any one thinks these claims extravagant, let him ask his physician, and he 
will find that the best medical men of every school, in every country, are loud 
in their praises of these Plasters, as by far the best external remedy. 

ANOTHER PROOF, if one is desired, is the fact of their increasing use since they 
were first brought before the public in the latter part of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. A poor thing may get a start, but it takes a good thing to keep 
up a steady, rapid increase. 

“*You can fool some of the people all of the time, and all of the people some of the 
time, but you can’t fool all of the people all of the time.”-—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
If ever this was proven true it has been so in the case of the many imitations 
of these famous Plasters. Every little while one comes up with a great flourish of 
trumpets, and it seems to some as ii it were going to be asuccess. By and by, 
however, the flourish dies away and the imitation that was “just as good as 
Allcock’s ” disappears, while the genuine comes out triumphant. 


Why ? 


Simply because it is the BEsT. 

What makes it the best? 
The use of the best materials. 
Their combination in such a way that no one need fesr to use them. 
The care taken to always keep up to the very highest standard of excellence. 
The employment of the highest medical skill in the ccmbination, and of the 

best mechanical skill in the preparation of each plaster. 
There are no first, second and third grades, all are first grade. 
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p,| ACADERIES 
COLLECES 

















Grand Conservatory can Music, — 
Or THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New York. 
22d year. All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental taught as 
a science and as an art from the first beginning to the highest 
artistic perfection. The regular degrees in music conferred. 
Open all summer. 
















































| 
Dr. E. Eseruarp, Prest | 
170 W. 23d St., New York City. 


Metropolitan College of Music 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF New York. | 

Residence department for non-resident students. Dudley 
Buck, Pres.; Albert Ross Parsons, Principal Piano Dep’t; H. 
W. Greene, Principal Vocal Dep’t. Special year course bay 
Opens Sept. roth. 19 and 21 East 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’ s School for Ciris. 
Riverside Drive 
85th and 86th Streets, New York City. 











astman Business College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
ew York Business Colle ©, 8: E. r2sth St., New 
York City. Preparatory, Book-keeping, and Shorthand Schools. 





Golden Hill Preparatory School for Boys. 


heateincieneel on-Hudson, New York. 


Riverview. Academy. 

6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed at River- 
view by Secretary of War. 

Josern B. Bissee, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
St. Agnes School. 

Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 25th year. 

Miss EL.en W. Boyp, Principfai, Albany, New York. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 








44 miles from N. Y. y. Primary and College Preparatory 
* Classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandéscent light, 
gymnasium. 24th year. Norwalk, Connectic ut. 


Woodside Seminary. Terms $500 to $700. 
City advantages for culture and study. Rural surroundings. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Neff College of Oratory. Oratory, Elocution, Dra- 
matic Culture, Authorship, Journalism. New catalogue. 
1414 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Walton-Wellesiey Schooi. 

For Girts. Possesses finest private property in city. Board- 
ing and day. 14th year. Academic, College Prep’y and Musical 
Depts. For illustrated catalogue and "oo address, 

Dr. and Mrs. James R. DanFortu, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pennsylv ania. 


Ogontz School for } Young Ladies. 

Opens Sept. 25th. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For circular, apply to 
Principals, Frances E. Bennett, Sytvia J. EASTMAN, | 
Ogontz School P. O. , Pennsylvania | 


Cheltenham A Military Academy. 

In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in the East. 
Represented by its graduates in YALE, HARVARD, PRINCETON, 
Cornett, Troy Potyrecunic, LeniGH, LAFAYETTE and Univ. 
oF Pa. $600 per year no extras. Send for illustrated circular. 

___Joun C. Rice, Principal, Ogontz, near Phila.,Pennsylvania 


Wainut Lane Schoo 


i. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 39th year opens Sept. 25th. 
Academical and college preparatory courses. For circular, ad- 
dress, Mrs. THeopora B. Ricnarps, Principal, 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Washington College for Young Ladies. 
Beautiful location. Large grounds. Thorough courses. Su- 
perior ho™=2 accommodations. 
t NEFER, Pres’t. J. Rosr. Gouin, Scc’y. 
Lock Box 626 























Washington, z C. 





Boxwood School for Cirls. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Large build 
20 acre grounds. Elective or College Preparatory. Special al ad- 
vantages in Art and Music. A separate department for girls 
under twelve years. Address Mrs. RicHAaRD SILL GRISWOLD, 
Old Lyme, Connecti it. 


Friends School for Both Sexes. 

Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 State 
Alldenominations. Thorough work in English, Science, Clas: 
Music and Art. Address, AUGUSTINE Jones, LL.B., 

Providence, Rhode ‘Island 


Harcourt Place Seminary. 
For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a beautiful 
and comfortable home, a bountiful table, and careful attentionto 
all that pertains to good health, sound mental training, refined 

manners, and the best general culture. Address, 
Mrs. Apa l. AYER Hits, Prin., Gambier, Ohio 


Kenyon Military Academy. 
Prepares boys for college or business. Seventy-second year. 
Boarding pupils limited to 100. Early application desirable. 
Address, C. N. Wyant, Su?., 















Gambier, Ohio 





Chicago Musical College. Musical and Dramatic 
Art. joth year. Catalogue mailed free, 
Dr. F. ZieGFevp, Pres., Central Music Hall, Chicago, III. 


Martyn College of Oratory. 

Elocution, Oratory, Dramatic Culture, Expression in all its 
branches, Literature, and preparation for Practical or Pro- 
fessional Life. 





1223 to 1231 G Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





Ossining School for Cirils. 

Buildings equipped with steam heat and other modern improve- 
ments. One hour from New York. Prepares for college. Ad- 
vanced courses in Artand Music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical 
Director. 28th year began Sept. 18th. Miss C.C. FuLLER, Priz., 

Sing- Sing-on-the- Hudson, New York. 


WITH OR WITHOUT A 
MASTER. 1 Vol., $1.00. 


A most rapid method for self-instruction or schools. Send for 
catalogue and sample pages of other works for study of Fren > 
German, etc. BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N. 


enchittnne Se 


| Bridge, Railroad, Hydraulic, Muni- 
cipal, etc. Blectricity, Architectural and Mechani- 
| cal Drawing, Mining, Plumbing, English Branches, etc. : 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Twenty-seven courses of study. Reference and 
testimonials furnished. Send for free circular. 
State subject y a wir, Se anes. nian 
t orrespondence oo 
The Interna ‘SCRANTON: P ne 


‘CHORTHAND 
ELF TAUGHT. 


Send for Catalogue of Books and helps by 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 

Thousands have mastered the art in this way. 
Or if you wish to save time by going toa good 
schooi we will tell you where to go. Address, 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati. 


AT HOME = and prepare fora xood | 
osition, or advance- 
ment in business. We teach Book-keeping, 
Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Letter Writing,Commercial Law Shortha: d 
etc.by MAIL, ina thorough, practical way. It gives a suc- 
cessful start in business life. Ten Years’Success. Re for r- 
— ers state. Catalogue free. Trial Lesson 10ct 
YANT & RATTON’S COLLEGE, 
No. 80 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. ¥. BY M Al = 
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In this book 


Austin, Nichols & Co. 


Hilton, Hughes = Co. 
gS. Jaffray &C 





“ Your book covers, in my opinion, ¢ v 


of book-keepers in general, and, in 
USSELL. hea head book-keeper for The 


fraternit 
—W. H. 


een lar, 





BOOK-KEEPIN 
STUDY, without t 


AND BUSINESS "MANUAL, 


pep ANY HUNDREDS OF PURCHASERS—who had 


“I knew nothing about my Entry Book-k: 
instructions in your book I have been cate not onl 
and Comparative Statements, etc., eic.’"—J. A. DALRYMPLE, of J. A 


have been received! Size of book, 74 x 10% inches. 293 pages. 
Save this Advertisement, as it will not appear again. 


PRICE, $3.00. &*} 





‘27-70-11  eem 
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The Book=Keeper 


Goodwin’s Improved Book-Keeping and Business Manual, 
AND HAS MASTERED ITS CONTENT: 
Is Qualified to Fill a Position as Head Book-Keeper for the Largest cane Concern i in the Country. 


the most striking and valuable features of the various systems of 
book-keeping employed in the following well-known 
houses are clearly and concisely described as well as fully and correctly illustrated : 


Arnold, Constable & Co. Francis H. Leggett & Co, 
Cathoun, Robbins & Co. 


The H. B. Claflin Company. 
Any book-keeper who hopes to obtain a situation in a large wholesale or retail house, or any person 
who is in any way connected with such a house, will find this book OF INESTIMABLE VALUE to him. 


point necessary for a thorough knowled ge of book-keeping as it is practised in the Ty houses."* 

—GEO. W. H. KOCH, head book-keeper for Tefft, Weller & Co., importers and j 
“I find that Bo book contains many important points never brought out 

vet those who are connected with the offices of large mercantile houses. 
Company, importers and jobbers of dry goods, New York City, March 8, 1888, 


THE YOUNG MAN Who spends from six to sixteen months and from sixty to six hundred dollars to learn 

et Pe in a business college, is—to put it mildly—throwing away both time and 
For three dollars he can secure a copy of ** GOODWIN’ 
from which he can obtain, within from two to six weeks’ HOM 


e assistance of a teacher, a sufficient knowledge of book-keeping to enable him to accept and hold a situation 
as book- -keeper for the largest business concern in the country! (2 Money returned in 


situations directly and solely through the knowledge of book-keeping acquired from a study of THIS WORK. 


ing before I purchased 
a ieee my ae but a 


Up to Feb’y 21, 1896, there have been sold 46,814 copies of this work, from the purchasers of which 4,592 testimoniais 


Those who possess this book and use it—ALWAYS SUCCEED ! 


t-paid, upon receipt of price. 
Send fora 32-page descriptive pamphlet—or for THE BOOK. Address ali orders exactly as follows: 


J. H. GOODWIN, Room 167, 1215 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
S000 000087057087 RG05 R00; R00; 0; Re; 0; Re]; 0; Xe] XR 
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WHO POSSESSES A COPY OF 


ew York 


Mills & Gibb. 

Edward Ridley & Sons. 
_— Brothers. 

- H. Macy & Co. weetser, Pembrook & Co. 
James McCreer. & Co. Tere, Weller & Co. 
rederick Vietor & Achelis. 


Lesher, Whitman & Co. 
Lord & Taylor. 


ie - a of dry goods, New York City, March 3, 1 
fore in a work of its kind. I consider it invaluable to the 


IMPROVED 


all cases of failure! 
no previous knowledge of book-keeping—have secured excellent 


pone book, and had had no office experience. By following the 
so to make all my Trial Balances. Balance Sheets, Partnership 


. Dalrymple & Co., Haverhill, Mass., Nov. 8, 1 


Printed in red and black. Richly bound, E22 Don’ t fail to 


Seventeenth Edition NOW READY! 


SEE... La... 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture, and _ architec- 
ture, with views from all 
parts of the world. Send 
15 cents for catalogues of 
14,000 subjects. 






ke 


A 


_ 


Lantern Slides to order from any of our Subjects. Glass Pan- 
els. Photograph mounting in Albums or on Cards a Specialty. 
lbums Supplied. Yacht and Squadron Photo’s, New England 


son River, 


Berkshire Hills, Niagara Falls, Hud- 

Philadelphia, and Washington Views. 

324 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by Seen te peed Tubular seme Have hel 


. White Mountains, 
New York, 


Soule Photograph Co., 
D EA ing than all other devices 


combined. Comfi weabie. gh d. Help ears as glasses 
belp eyes. F. Hiscox only, 85% B'dway, N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 


AN AGENCY 
ut THAT ommend teacher, and. fecommends 
. hat RECOMMENDS. “syracuse, N.Y.” 


anoerson’s SHORTHAND treewniter 

=, Is taking the place of steno- 
graphy because it is 
so quickly learned 
’ and a typewriter that 
prints a word at one 
stroke is plainer and 
faster than shorthand. | 


C. @. EK. Anderson, 114 Bennett Building, New York City. 








is valuable in proportion to its influ- 
ence. If it merely hears of vacancies 
s you 
he m, 
















of Famous Paintings, Sculp- 
ture, American and Foreign 

iews, Celebrities, Figure 
Studies. Send 15 cents for 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS ns = aye ge lg ye 


ducted from the first order of $1.25, the price 4 one dozen 
cabinets. Mention 7he Cosmopolitan. 


MOULTON PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH OR GERMAN ©4%8E FASiLY AND 


QUICKLY LEARNED 


WITHOUT A TEACHER 


BY MEANS OF THE 
‘* PRONOUNCING METHOD FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION,” 





' 


a practical, thorough system—the EASIEST and MOST IN- 
TERESTING ever printed. All difficulties overcome ; pronunci- 
ation of every word clearly expl ained. Price, either’ anguage, 


$1.50. Explanatory circular and testimonials from students free. 
W. E. CHASE, Publisher, P. 0. Box 196 New York. 

ISCOUNTS tectural, Scientific, Electrica), Mechanical, 

Industrial and Technical Books. Cata- 


[)SGOUNTS logue and Discount Sheet Free. WILLIAM 
T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren 8t,, New York. 


Paper Clippings ee EWSs:: kinds, and acquaint- 
ances names. $35. a thou sand. Particulars for 
Stamp. News Clipping Lo., Dep't. A.l. 304 W. 139th St, N. Y¥. 


PLAYS 





Lowest Cash Discounts allowed on Archk 








Dialogues, Speakers for ‘School, Club, 


and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, . . Chicago, Ill. 


Berlin Photographic Co. 
Fine Art PuBLisHERs, 

14 East 23d St., New York. 

Illustrated Catalogue of photos 
and gravures from famous paintings by 
the foremost old and modern masters, 
with '95 supplement, mailed on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
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SSS 10 DOLLARS FOR 4 


Offer Good for 30 Days from Date of This Issue. 


A Ten-dollar Set of Shakspeare’s Complete Works for Four Dollars. THE ONLY 
LARGE-TYPE EDITION PUBLISHED. Eight handsome volumes; fine cream laid 
aper, restful to the eyes; full silk cloth binding; more than 4000 pages. Edited 
. J. Payne Collier, F. S. A., with copious notes on the text and introductory 
essays to each Play. Complete, including Poems and Sonnets. These books can 
never be bought any cheaper, never as cheap after the price is advanced. (Regu- 
lar price of the set, $10.) Every set sold on approval; money returned immedi- 
ately if you are not —, Thousands sd sets _— ais — on these 
Larg ition, tetms; no set has ever come back as not satisfactory. en to-day; or if you 
ouiwaente Pee only, can’t, send $1 to hold the price, and we will ship books when balance is made up 
Size of Each Volume: 4a- Specimen pages and full description FREE. 
6x9 inches; 1 inch thick. References: Dun, Bradstreet, and every bank in Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE PUBLISHINC CO., 233 South Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


A COMPLETE 
] he TheMost Readable OKOLOGY HEALTH GUIDE. 
7°? Magazine on Earth I was to be the mother of Ph nnn pty Ahan 


have no terrors for me. so great is my confidence in the 


science of TOKOLOGY. 1 cured myself of local troubles 
ran For id Cents of the worst kind.” 
’ Best Terms to Agents. Prepaid, $2.75. 


Sample pages Free. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago 


Magazine. | The pison PHONOGRAPHIC NEWS 


tells where and how you can procure cheaply, 















The APRIL Number is now ready, containing A PHONOGRAPH, or 
A KINETOSCOPE 
pd ao od ptt haw eeny = The great money-earning wonders, Sample copy, ro cts. 
ave BY GREAT AUTHORS. AND THE OHIO PHONOGRAPH CO., Cincinnati, 0, 





= Apri 6, for $x. 
BY CLEVER ARTISTS. Wrest 350 stilt’ Gaz work. 


j Dialogues, Speakers, Magic Tricks, Wigs, 
The Most Readable Magazine PLAYS Mustaches, Music Goods. Catalog Free. 
on Earth for 10 Cents. G. H. W. Bates, Boston, Mass. 
—=—, ITAL MAGNETISM is the key, by a proper understanding 
—— V of which you can solve every problem in life, achieving 


EVERY NUMBER COMPLETE IN ITSELF. health, strength and success. Circulars free. Pror. ANDERSON, 


150 llustrations # SEEVEE AES | SMVLUUSTAATING. eeycsekse == 
CLE A Ss one year’s subscription from 
"| an rs 
1 














C. P. 1, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
— 
— AIR Best Hair Grower Dressing. Cures Dandruff H EALT 
and —T Diseases. Dr. Hay's Hair Health 
PRIC me renews youthful color to gray hair. Send 60e. London Supply 
i Es 10 CENTS. Co., 853 Broadway, N. Y., for large bottle prepaid. Full infor- 
mation and box Hays’ Kill Corns, BEST CORN CURE, FREE. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 





, all dif., V la, Bolivia, * i 3 . 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, STAMPs NE Mccd. Meee en.anicene’ Aaieenenesl 


t . . Li ! CVA, Ste n 
83 & 85 DUANE ST., (One Door East of Broadway,) NEW YORK. iiLituaik' 








Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. os & 
: sons Fos Dictiona 
. <F = for Specimen Pages, etc. I I n 
Standard of the U. 8. Supreme Court, all the State Supreme Courts, the U. 8. Gov’t Printing 
Office, and of nearly all Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


It is easy to find the word wanted.—Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each 

—- one beginning a paragraph. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation.—The pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary dia- 
critically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word.—The etymologies are full, and the different mean- 
ings are given in the order of their development. 














ZA It is easy to learn what a word means.—The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and 
each is contained in a separate paragraph. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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Meee | THE =ART INTERCHANGE 


The Oldest, Best, and Most Progressive 
Art and Household Monthly Magazine. 


Indispensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide in all Branches 
of Home Decoration. 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 

Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by 
large full-size design sui ilements and exquisite fac-similes of oil and water- 
color paintings 85e. per copy, at all dealers. Yearly subscription, 
$4.00. Trial, three months, $1.00. 








PEEP RELE 


ROSES.—Water-color. By Paul de Longpre. Size, 8x35 inches. 
Cc ompanio nto the Violets. Pric e. 50 cents, if sold singly. 


Every one remitting NOW $4.00 for one year's sub- 
Special Offer scription will receive FREE, as a premium, 6 attract- 
ive 1895 numbers of THE ART INTERCHANGE, all beautifully illustrated 
and full of most valuable information on art matters and practical suggestions 
in all branches of Home Decoration, together with 12 superb colored pictures 
and 12 design supplements. This generous offer includes the beautiful com- 
panion pictures—Roses and Violets—each 8x35 inches in size. Or, you may 
remit $1.00 NOW for this Special Offer, with privilege of sending $3.00 later 
for a full year’s subscription. Cut ovt thiscoupon and send with your order. 
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Remarkable but True. We will, for 6: 
2269 Pages for 65 ) Cents. ! ents, send the Leather Stocking Tales FOR A LIMITED TIME we will send for only 25 centa to any 
by Cooper, comprising the five separate books, The Deerslayer, The Path- one mentioning April '96 COSMOPOLITAN, a specimen copy of THE ART 
finder, The Pioneer, The Prairie, The Last of the Mohicans, set in large long INTERCHANGE, containing two design supplements and the two superb 
primer type, and each bound in heavy lithograph paper covers. Sent, post- color plates shown in this advertisement. Descriptive illustrated Catalogue 
paid, for 65 cents, and money refunded if you are not satisfied. Address. and 1896 Prospectus for 2-cent stamp. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 571 ROSE ST., NEW YORK, 


Pramnces Ridiew Hawergal’s 


Five Beat Books, comprising The Royal Invitation, Royal Command- 
ments, Royal Bounty, My King, and Kept for the Master’s Use, have just 








been issued in ene volume, handsomely bound in papercover with portrait, 
and will be sent by mail post-paid for 30 cents, or four copies for $1.00 
Stamps take J. S. OGILVIE PUB. CO., 571 ROSE ST., New YORK. 
VIOLETS.—Water-color. By Mary E. Hart. Size, 8x35 i inches, 
400 RECITATIONS Price, 50 cents, if sold singly. 
AND READINGS. We will send to any address on receip* of 30 cents, a 
handsome book, bound in paper cover, and containing 400 of the best recita- THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 93d St., I. ¥. 


tionseverissued. Address, J. S. OGILVIE & CO., 571 Rose St., New York. 
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T NEWSPAPER BARGAIN! 
IT IS JUST WHAT YOU WANT! 


= Weekly Detroit Free Press 


The World Renowned Family Journal, For Only $1 a Year 


12 Large Pages each week, 
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In no other way can you get as much for the money invested. Subscribe now for the leading Humorous 
Weekly of America. /S A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. You cannot do without it. F 
Michigan readers should order the Twice-a-Week Free Press to get the State news ; it is the same 
price, $1.00 per year. Sample Copies sent free upon application. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Address THE FREE PRESS COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Young Ladies’ Journal 


THE QUEEN OF FASHION JOURNALS 


Much Enlarged and Improved The April Number NOW READY 


"5 New Album of Brilliant Colored Fashion Plates made in Paris, is superb. 

This exquisite Album, together with the enlarged Gigantic Supplement, 
makes the Budget of Spring Fashions of Unequaled excellence and variety. No 
lady wishing to see the very latest Correct Paris Spring Fashions should 
fail to ask for the April part of The Young Ladies’ Journal. 


A New Serial Story, ‘‘A LIFE’S ESTRANGEMENT,”’ is begun in this 
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_ f % issue. There are also short stories; articles on Fashion and Fancy Work, the 
. oe F Home and Cookery, Poetry, Music, etc., etc. All in a beautiful white cover, 
a printed in Colors. 


Price, 30 Cents; Yearly, $4.00. Including the Extra Christmas Number. 


Subscriptions received for any Peri- Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


odical, Foreign or Domestic. 83 & 85 Duane St., New York, (oNE pooR EAST OF BROADWAY). 
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DON?T MISS THIS 
EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER, LIMITED TO 2500 SETS. 


It was our fixed intention not to sell a copy of THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY in 1896 for less than regular pric: 
but the tremendous flood of orders, requests and commendations still pouring in from school boards, educators, business and I 
fessional men, mecl.anics and people generally, has simply forced us to make one more great special limited offer in order to pr: 
vent the wide-spread an that would surely Selhenr adherence to our original purpose. We shall therefore make the 
advance in price by gradual stages, affording the readers of this magazine another chance to secure our unrivaled self-educator 
REMEMBER ] at little more than cost of paper, printing and binding, and upon terms liberal almost beyond belief 

* This great offer will never be duplicated. If you hesitated before, act promptly now, for there are only 

2500 sets on these terms. Wolers a fortune locked up in this colossal work, and cannot afford much longer to waive profits for th: 
sake of advertising. But for the next few days, see how easily you can secure the great 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


rOEa"S°| $LL00,"Stben $1.40 * #3" f Year, "see" $42.00 1 fariaeth Bethy 
THE STANDARD IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA. 


Adopted by the Philadelphia Board of Education on February 11, 1896, in preference to all other Dictionaries and Encyclopaedias 

BECAUSE it contains all the legitimate 
words in the English Language—nearly twice 
as many as either Webster or Worcester. and 
fully 25,000 more than any other Dictionary 
not excepting the Century, which sells at 
from $60 to $100. 

BECAUSE it is a comprehensive Encyc! 
paedia of all human knowledge, edited and 
condensed by the master minds of this cen- 
tury, including such intellectual giants as 
Huxley, Proctor, Morris, Hunter, Ectoclet 
Stainer—scholars unapproachable in their 
respective departments. 50,000 encyclo- 
paedic subjects! The great Britannica 
claims to cover but a few more than 27,000 
topics. When you use or purchase-the usual 
dictionary—even the very best-YOU GET 
SOUP BUT NO DINNER. 

The great Encyclopaedic gives you all 
legitimate English words with their deriva- 
tion, spelling, pronunciation and different 
meanings; that’s the Soup. It also gives 
youa grand feast of encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge covering every topic, past, present and 
future—that you will need to look up; that’s 
the Dinner. 


FOUR REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS— 
THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 


St. Louis Public Schools.— After an ex- 
haustive examination of all the leading dic- 
tionaries, yours was selected [for adoftion] 
in preference to all others. 

New York Morning Journal.—In all re- 
spects the most perfect reference book yet 
published. It combines the essential features 
of both dictionary and encyclopaedia. 





The four massive volumes, substantially bound, 
contain 5357 pages, 16,000 columns of clear type mat- 
ter, 3000 % vations. Each volumeg in. wide, 11 1-2 
é 








long, 3 in, thi 


Weight of set about go lbs. 


Scientific American.—It forms in itself a library for the busy Hon. Charles F. Warwick, Mayor of Philadelphia. It is 
man of affairs, the mechanic ambitious to advance himself in his | indispensable as a work of reference in every well appointed 
line, or the student or apprentice just making a beginning. library. 


Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned Within Ten Days. 
; Send $1.00 by Post-Office Order, Express Order or Check, and the entire 
How to Get This Great Work. Tour Handsome Velenen will be forwarded. Every month thereafter send 


$1.40 in the same manner, for 12 months, making the total payment of $17.80, Understand, the whole set of Four Volumes is 
sent after the first payment of #1.00, thus you have the use of them while paying the balance at the rate of 5 cents per day. 
All freight or express charges must be paid by the purchaser. Any one wishing to pay cash for the complete set may deduct ten 
per cent, and send $16.02, This allowance is practically the cost of keeping the account if purchased on easy terms. We refer t 
any commercial agency, or any bank or newspaper in Philadelphia. AGENTS WANTED. 


Only 2500 Sets on these terms. Our Next announcement will record an Advance in prices. 

N. B.—If the Half Russia style (regular price, $52.50) is desired, the payments will be $1.75 a month; and the Full 
Sheep edition (regular price, $60.00) will be furnished on monthly payments of $2.00. The first payment is only $1.00 
in any case. When ordering please state which style you select. We recommend the Half Russia Binding as more 
serviceable. 


Pamphlet of 80 Specimen Pages Free on receipt of 6 cts. to pay postage. 
236 So. Eighth St., 


Syndicate Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





MAN is all the time burning up fat. This fat has got to 
be in as constant supply as the air he breathes. Every 
minute of life depends on it. It has got to come from 

somewhere; if it does not come r 
from the food direct, it comes \. sq! 


e x 4, Fi F i { 
from the fat stored up in the a ye! £4) 
body. It getsstolenwithouthis Wye a ye | ee | ld 
knowing it; but his friends tell x : ee 4 















himof it. Theysay: “Youare | 
gettingthin. Youarenotlook- SS sy) §- 
ing well.” They are right; but == SS 
they do not recognize the full sig- 
nificance of what theyaresaying. _ 

If you are not getting the fat ~ 
you need from your usual food you 
are getting thin. One can go on 
losing fat alittle while with no more 
serious harm than some discom- 
fort to himself, and the causing of 
some anxiety to his friends. But © 
there is danger ahead. You must have 
a food you can get fat from. Cod-liver 
oil is that food. It is as truly a food 
as if it were nothing more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is cod-liver oil made easy. In it the oil is broken up 
into particles finer than water drops in cloud or fog. 
The work of digestion partly done beforehand. 
The tiny drops of oil slip easily through 
the wall of the intestines into the blood. 

This is the reason why ‘¢Scott’s Emul- 
sion’? produces plumpness when common 
food, or even cod-liver oil, is ineffectual. 
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THE NEW CROWN VIOLET. 


















ZOO. 


The 
Latest 
and 
Finest 
Violet 





Distilled from the natural flowers of the Riviera. No chemicals used. The finest 
Violet made, and the success of the day in London and Paris. Price, in a beautiful 
carton, $1.50 per bottle. 

For sale by CASWELL, MASSEY & Co., WILLIAM WILSON, Broadway Pharmacy, and VAN HORN 
& ELLISON, New York; MELVIN & BADGER and THEODORE METCALF Co., Boston; GEORGE 
B. EVANS, Philadelphia; WILMOT J. HALL & Co., Cincinnati; LELAND MILLER, St. Louis; W. 
C. SCUPHAM, Chicago, and all leading dealers. 

ASE YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THE CROWN VIOLET. 


Special production of the 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., '77 EW BOND STREET, 


Makers of the universal favorites, Orab-Apple Blessoms and Mateukita Perfumes and the 
Orown Lavender Salta asked for all over the world. 


















HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


CROWN LAVENDER POCKET SALTS 


CHARMING NOVELTY. 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Of London, call attention to one of their most charming novelties, 


The Crown The Crown 
} Lavender Perfumed 
Pocket Salts. Pocket Salts. 


Bottles as shown or in dainty kid purses 


Which can be carried in the pocket with perfect safety. 
Made by them for many years in England, but now for the first time introduced into this country. 


Made in the ollowing odors— 
CROWN LAVENDER . 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS 
LILAC 






















And all other odors. 
ARE PERFECT GEMS. 


and identical in quality with the world-renowned 
FUMED SALTS, the creation of the CROWN 
known to their London and Paris clientele. 
PRICES: Standard Size, 50 cts. In Kid Purses, 75 cts. 
Smaller Size, 40 cts. Smaller Size, 60 cts. 
or by sending either of the above amounts to CASWELL, MASSEY & Co., WILLIAM WILSON, 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM, Broadway Pharmacy, and VAN HORN & ELLISON, New York; MELVIN & BADGER, o& 
THEODORE METCALF Co., Boston; GEO. B. EVANS, Philadelphia; LELAND MILLER, St. Louis; WILMOT J. HALL & Co., Cincinnati; or W.C. 
SCUPHAM, Chicago, Ill., one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent to any address. Name the odor required. 


Sold everywhere. Beware of worthiess imitations. 


THESE -POCKET SALTS 


Deliciously perfumed with the CROWN PERFUMES, 
CROWN LAVENDER SALTS and VARIOUS PER- 
PERFUMERY C0., so long and favorably 
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7, he Latest + Parisian Fad 


D. PINAUD’S 


Roman 
Perfumes_m 


For the Handkerchief 


The Parisian World is to be relied 
on in the matter of taste. It is now 
using these exquisite perfumes on all 
occasions. Unusually delicate and re- 
markably permanent. 


Charming Wedding, Birthday and 
Holiday Gifts in the following odors: 


ROMAN VIOLET 





ROMAN IRIS 
ROMAN HELIOTROPE FOR THE HAIR. 
mates a CURES DANDRUFF, SOOTHES ALL 
ROMAN LILY IRRITATION OF THE SCALP, MAKES 
Beautifully Decorated Boxes, the ap- THE HAIR GROW AND GIVES A BEAUTI- 
propriate flower in each design. FUL LUSTRE. 
Novel, Unique, Artistic Bottles. Their 
equal has never yet been imported. PRICE, 50C. AND $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 


VIOLETTE REINE SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR OUR 








The most exquisite Violet Essence, now 
the European fad. Used by the nobility and CRDENLET OR THE 
gentry generally throughout the Continent. ——- ——HAIR. 
Nors.—When not obtainable from your dealer, will send pre- ITS CARE AND MANAGEMENT. 
paid, for $1.25 full size bottle of any of above odors. ieee 
ED. PINAUD’S Importation Office Joseph Burnett Co., Boston. 





46 G, E 14th St., New York City. 
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EXTRACT 0 
oF BEEF » 


The first in the field 
and still unrivaled 


The great chemist Baron Justus von 
Liesic made the first scientific effort to 
produce an extract of meat. The result 
of his efforts he gave to the world under 
the name of Liebig COMPANY’S Ex- 
tract of Beef, and to attest its genuine- 
ness he authorized this company to use 
his signature, now familiar to all the 
world, on the jars of this famous product. 
All other extracts of beef came later and 
are practically imitations of the great 
original, which is still 


Unapproachable for purity, 



















is best, because it possesses all the delightful sapona- * 

—_ ualities mpeg from the honest, intelligent use economy and fine flavor 

of the best grades of Vegetable Oils, and is in ac- | 

cordance with the opinions of the highest Dermatolog- jrieenesnons 6 SS beef tea 

ical authorities. Send ro cts. in stamps for sample of soap and powder to é nd 
PALISADE M'F’G CO., YONKERS, N. Y. 

















Reed § Barton 


e Silversmiths « 
Trade Mark 
SRS 

Sterling 
Salesrooms 


37 Union Square and 


| 13 Maiden Lane p.y. 
| 34 Washington $t. Chicago 





4 

| Factory and Offices 

| Caunton Mass 

a 

| Our goods are for sale by all the 
| leading Jewelers @ 2 a2 a ea et 











When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan,” 2 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


¢ is for the prevention, as well as the cure of mental or ner- 
é vous debility. It contains the phosphoid element of the 
_ ox-brain and wheat germ. It supplies to active brain and 
nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and nor- 
mal action, and will restore those who have overworked, or 
in any way impaired their strength. It gives endurance for 
mental labor without exhaustion. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white powder, pleasant to taste, 
free from narcotics. Formulated by Prof. Percy morethan thirty yearsago. 
Prepared only by e 56 West 25th St., N. Y. Py 








Lf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE.—The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cents 





“T like the small package 


v 
SN of Pearline,” a lady says; ‘it lasts two weeks 
> \\ and does two washings.”’ 
, cage she admits that she 
a as been using soap with 
22 cts. her Pearline. Now this 
is all unnecessary. If you 
a Wash don’t put in enough Pearl- 
ine to do the work easily 
and alone, you _ bring 
Pearline down to the level of soap, which 
means hard work and rubbing. If you use 
7 enough Pearline, the soap is a needless expense, 
to say the least. Use Pearline alone, just as directed, 
and you'll have the most thoroughly economical washing. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 

ar ‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your grocer sends 

you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 505 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
































Do You Use Water? 
Do You Want It Every Day? 


Only the best pump will meet this want. The best ones are the 
RIDER AND ERICSSON HOT AIR PUMPS. 


Is a record of twenty years proof enough? They are not the 
**cheapest.” The best of anything is ever cheapest in first 
cost. But you do not buy pumps every day, and in the ‘long 
ruh ” the lowest priced things are not always the cheapest. Any 
boy can run our engines and under all circumstances they are 
absolutely safe. If interested send for catalogue ‘‘T” and 





state conditions under which your pump will have to work. 
RIDER ENGINE CO., 
86 Lake Street, Chicago. 37 Dey Street, New York. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The American Waltham Watch 
Company, by the use of automatic 
machinery and connected and 
uniform processes of watchmak- 
ing, has long since supplanted all 
other methods of producing 
watches. Waltham Watches to- 
day are the most perfect in 
quality and most moderate in 
price. ‘The Company partic- 
ularly recommends two move- 
ments engraved with its trade- 
marks ‘* Riverside” or “Royal” 
(made in various sizes for both 
ladies and gentlemen). All reli- 
able jewelers have them. Do 
not be misled or persuaded into 
paying a larger price for a watch 
no better and probably not so 
good as a Waltham. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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Twelve 
exquisite 
odors, 


Lerfumes 





“Fragrance from the Orient.” 5 


For over fifty years the most popular perfume in Europe. 


WM. RIEGER, (Perfumer,) Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, Sole American Agents. 


Use Wm. Rieger’s Transparent Crystal Soap. 





BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


OR THE 


TEETH. 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in 
the World. 


To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifriee. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
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*CARBOLIC « 


‘TOILET SOAP 


HAS BEEN SOLD FOR 35 YEARS. 
Mothers use it when bathing their babies. 
Athletes use it in training and out. 
Brothers use it to promote a healthy skin. 
Sisters use it to give a healthy complexion. 


A pure soap for the toilet table, pleasantly perfumed, 
combining medicinal, remedial and curative qualities, 
which make its use for chapped hands or face, irrita- 
tion and soreness of the skin, removing and correct- 
ing the odor of perspiration, an invaluable adjunct 
to every household 
Sample mailed free of BUCHAN’S Carbolic TOILET SOAP 
on applicatio 


nto 
CARBOLIC SOAP CO., 230 Pearl Street, N. Y. City. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 














THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


| Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


: PURE, MILD, EMOLLIENT, ANTISEPTIC. 








For the A delightful cleanser; re- 
Complexion _ freshing and grateful to 
the skin, leaving it smooth and supple with 
improved tint. Its use purifies the pores and 
is a constant protection against contagion. 





Shampooing lays itching, promotes 
healthful growth of the hair, and keeps it soft 
and lustrous. 


BROWN’S 
French Dressing 


is a brilliant, lasting and reliable 


eee SS STS TTT TTT S SETS SSCS SCS SSS SESS SE SESS SCSESseTrTrsse 


For It removes dandruff, al- 




















i) Polish which does not hurt echo il 66 A f 
or soil the skirts in wet weather. L 
a has SS Trunks, —_~ i uxu ry or 
\) and Harness for forty years and is 99 
me known everywhere... .. - Bath and Sham poo. 
BE SURE You Get BROWN’S! ; 
daniel testi didi RRABR ; Medical Standard. 
\ Sah teal tteaiing * 
5 
, > P1ILK-WEED CREAM § 
* a 
» ASKIN TONIC > 
w A SKIN FOOD +. 
* ASKIN CORRECTIVE 4 
% ASKIN BEAUTIFIER > The KNIFE fits in the PENCIL. 
gm The wonders of chemistry have evolved nothing @ The. . ‘ ‘a 
. i its benign effects upon the com- - Patent Pen-Knife Pencil 
5 “As fragrant as the roses, aa The only practical pencil sharpener, is fitted with a 
ee As harmless as the dew.” 2 knife-blade which slips in the pencil when not in 
— ‘ , use. Always ready as pencil sharpener, pen- 
¥ Removes plenpten, Snel: Dente, eruptions, sm, ¥ knife, paper cutter, pencil or ink eraser, etc. 
sun urn and — : ric = + - a , or os Price, 5 cts.each. No greater than for ordinary 
» See Ve eee » pencils. Ask your dealer for the patent Pen-knife 
* Frederick F. Ingram & Co. Detroit, Mich. ¥ — ‘Midland Mis Go. Bees a 
7 e ani g. Co., Fremont, 0. 
FREPPPPPPPPPPEFEF OPED ‘ : 























Social Life------ 


dictates the utmost nicety of expression and deportment. In your 
correspondence, to be certain you are using the correct thing in Sta- 
tionery, get the papers made by the 


Whiti 

iting Paper Company. 
For thirty years they have made a specialty of this branch, and pro- 
duce, without question, the finest Writing Papers in the world. 
As they make over 500 styles, you cannot fail to be suited. Insist on 
your stationer showing you samples. He will not serve you by rep 
resenting other papers as good. They are not. 


‘ WHITING PAPER COMPANY, ™* ™,¢,1%7,,2e0 St 


Holyoke, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmop: itan.”’ 
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Wooden Boats Crack Open 


when exposed to the weather. 
Become water logged when 
in use. 


° ' “CET THERE"? DUCKING BOAT. 
Mullins Metal Boats aoe Se , Made of Stamped and Embossed Mai 
ne 90% ganese Bronze, Aluminum and Galvan . 
ized Steel. .. Most durable, lightest, nobbiest and artistic Boats ever made. .. Practically non-sinkable, 


perfect in model and proportions. .. So light they ride the waves like a cork. 






Catalogue with full description 
and prices on application. 


W. H. MULLINS, 
242 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 





** DOUBLE ENDER PLEASURE BOAT.”’ 


Sip NW Wi —_—_——— a7 





Economy 


for the 


Housewlte 
ENTERPRISE 


MEAT CHOPPER 
(Tinned), 
Minces perfectly, chicken 
and lobster for salads, 





or 5 ETOH: 
' Vee SPeaS gan ots 


ome REEFSTEAK 
! TomATo KETCHUP 


Made from the whole fruit of this fam- 
ous brand of tomato,thereby imparting 
the exceptionally delicious and natural 
flavor alone found in this incomparable 
Ketchup. A liberalsample sent for five 
two-cent stamps. Address Box 2220 


D CAMPBELL’ S FRENCH PEA Our supervision 


from seed imported annually, and packed with- 


clams, suet, Hamburg 
steak, sausage and mince 
meat, codfish, beef for 
tea, corn for fritters, etc. 

—_—_—_____/ The most effective chop- 
per ever made. No. 5, $2.00—No. 10, $3.00. 











ENTERPRISE 


RAISIN SEEDER 
(Tinned). 

Simply constructed and in- 
expensive. Removes every 
seed without waste. Ca- 
pacity: Small size, 1 lb. in | 
five minutes. Price, $1.00. | 
Large size, 1 lb. a minute. 
Price, $2.50 e 


out coloring while young and tender. Flavor 
superior to fresh peas, 
Order from your grocer. 





Sold sannininis by hardware and gencral stores. 
Write for catalogue of labor-saving household heips—mailed free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 3d & Benphin Sts., Phila.# 
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Improved White Mountain Freezer 


Our little book ‘' Frozen Dainties” tells how and gives receipts for fifty varieties, MAILED FREE. Send for it. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., NASHUA, W.H. 


“ The Cosmopolitan,” 


6 

HERBETS ano otner ; 
DELICIOUS ICES —ss/[| ; 

AT The Cost is Slight ¢ 

ere, as HOME - 4 MINUTES with an The Reault Moet Satisfactory 6 
é 

* 

. 
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When you write, please mention 
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Improvements 
Finest 


\\ Construction 
SF Most 
Sena for ' Economical 
Catalogue 
. || Greatest Speed 
oa. 08 Liberty St, 
’ BOSTON Safest 


53 State Street. 

ATLANTA, GA, 

Inman Building. 
Hydraulic Passenger and Freight. 
Electric Passenger and Freight. 

Patent Steel Screw Belt Passenger and Freight. 
Patent Spur Gear Freight, Hand and Sidewalk. 
WU 
Graves Elevator Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Vwv¥VVVVVVVVYe YS wvVvVVVVEVVY YS 
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When you write, please mention “The Cos: 


CIGARS. 
ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
xo in Bundle. 





Trial Package in Pouch by mail 
for 25 Cents. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 


()ur Business fF * 


IS TO MAKE 


Folks_ux 
‘Comfortable. 


Sick or Well, the case doesn’t 
exist for which we cannot furnish 
either a Rolling Chair 
» ora Tricycle, Carrying 
see Or Commode Chair to 
yiywe meet every require- 
ieee, ment; or a Luxurious 
‘ Easy Reclining Chair 
or Couch, or 
in fact, most 
. anything 
) an invalid 
wants. 





SARGENT. 
















In writing, quote Cosmopolitan and state wants, Catalogue Sree 


Postage, gcents. Address, 


GEO. F. SARGENT CO., 4 Brondwey Ba 


New Yor 







ORIENTAL COUCH. 


nopolitan.” 
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cOLUMBy, 


The trade-mark 


“1847 Rogers Bros.’ 


on spoons, etc., guarantees genuine 

Rogers ‘‘silver plate that wears.’’ F 

“‘XII”’ stands for three times the ~ . ware, and gives 200 iene 
: for presents. Send for a copy. 


usual thickness of silver on the 
places most exposed. Kindly mention this publication. 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


t f S of high-cl - 
cee coy ttn meg - Meriden, Conn.; 208 Fifth Ave.. New York. Trade-mark 


ye *NOUBLE WEAR 
ORLOoFF COLLARS -& CUFFS 


Made and stamped alike both sides. 
Either side a right side. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WILBUR SHIRT & COLLAR C0., "Y" 
A 
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Enameline 
POLISHES 


the dingiest stove—gives 
it a lustrous-black. And 
se peg mag t — an ath- 
e apply it. A few 

rubs and the work is done A NEW SO UVENIR|A 
—your stove becomes an Worth its Weight in Gold. We pay 
ornament. Think of it! ¢ 

Dustless and odorless. CORNISH & CO. 


selling exclusively from Factory to Family 
rle inst t holesal 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. ire single, imaremment os Thatensle pris, 

CORNISH & CO., (Estab. 30 yrs.) 

Box A, Washington, New Jersey. 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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TOTTTTTE 


BIRTHDAY GEMS 


FOR——- 


EVERY MONTH 
a THE LATEST. 


Lh 


3 
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15 Cents 
Kaeh, 
hy Mail. 


| Send 
| and state month 
| you were born. 
Orders filled at 
once. > © 


MAY. Emerald, Success in Love. 
Who first beholds the light of day 
In Spring's sweet flowery month of May, 
And wears an EMERALD all her life 
Shall be a loved and happy wife. 


Sterling 
Silver 
Plated. 


APR. Diamond, Innocence. 
She who from April dates her years, 
DIAMONDS should wear, lest bitter tears 
For vain repentance flow; this stone, 

Emblem of innocence is known. | 








1s cents = 


—it lends 








Three gems set 
inevery pin. Per- 
fect little BEAU- 
TIES. Worn by 
Misses and Ladies : 

KATALOG OF JEWELRY FREE. 

McRAE & KEELER, Attleboro, Mass. 
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to the guest. 
silverware are always a pleasure to the lover of 
the useful combined with the beautiful.—Jewel- 
ers will show you them. 
about Spoons and Forks sent to any address free. 


| The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


Bouillon Spoon 


adds to the gentle art of entertainment at dinner 


charm as well as elegant convenience 
The delicate chaste designs of our 


Interesting booklet 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


NewYork Salesroom,No.2 Maiden Lane,2d door from B'way [48 ‘ 








Sterling Silver by Mail 


he Stick or Scarf Pins illustrated are of Sterling Silver, well 
and of good weight. 

We send any one for 20 cents, or six for $1.00. 

hese pins have proven so popular in silver that we have made 
upin Solid Gold. Sent postpaid for $1.00 each, six for $5.00. 

Money will be returned if not satisfactory. 

send for Catalogue A, Table Ware; Catalogue B, Novelties. 


‘¢t. C. Baird-North Co., Silversmiths, Salem, Mass. 


When you write, please mention 
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Wheeling at night, 
With the ‘‘ Search Light’’ 


Flame Cannot Jar Out. 
The new patent method of attaching the 
Lantern to the wheel makes this an impos- 
sibility. * 
Burns either Kerosene or Naphtha. 
The Polished Reflecting Surfaces 
are so protected that they cannot become 
blackened or tarnished, 


Combination of Lenses 
makes most intense and penetrating light. 


THE ONLY grit xtc eel tw 
WE LEAD, 


all others follow ; compare the 
other bicycle lanterns with the 
1896 “Search Light" and you will see 
They Are All Behind. 
Of all Cycle Dealers FY delivered free for price 
5.00. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 
or 19 Murray St., N. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. 
nd for 


85-87 Pearl St., Boston. 
17 No. 7th St., Phila. Catalogue No 20. 
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KORNLET 


IS SUPERIOR. 


Infinite care on our part in packing, and upon yours 
in preparing, yields gratifying results. 
THE RECIPES ON THE WRAPPER ARE CONCISE. FOLLOW THEM. 
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PHONOGRAPHS ‘STUDY LANGUAGES 
GRAPHOPHONES BY MAIL FRENCH | 


SPANISH 
One hour’s study a day for ten weeks will enable you to talk 
fluently. The Rosenthal Method 


Latent and best work of Dr. R. 8. Rosenthal, author of the 
Reproduce “M rschaft System.” Complete set of books and membe 


Son s Bands 8 y i rresp mondence School (including correction of all 
g 5 9 exercises, "free) $5.00. Book *‘A Revelation in the Study of 
Foreign Languages,’ ’ free. PoLYGLoT Book Co., CHICAGO . 





TS, 
4) Orchestras 
e al and your own voice. 
- + 


ote ae You can now grasp a fortune. A new guide t 
ON rapid we alth, with 240 fine engravings, sent ft 
to any person. mA hi = 1, . chance of a lifetime. Write 
Chicago Talking Machine Co. 107 MadisonSt. Chicago. a once. & CO., 


"a Bond St., New Yo 








Guaranteed Circulation of The Pa 
for 1896 at least 


3,600,000 copies. 
The Cosmopolitan. $7.90 


ONE YEAR, POSTPAID, 


When you write, please mention ‘** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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‘*BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT. ” 


HIGGINS & SEITER 


PURCHASE THe GOODS 


that have a reputation upon which 
you can rely & % SF SF SF 








Fine China—Rich Gut Glass, 


50 & 52 West 22d Street, New York. 
170 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 





A 
BOUDOIR 1“ 
LAMP, Old Blue 
For Delft 
75 cents Decoration. 
each. 





commend them 


A decided novelty, and offered now for the first 
time. Height, 8% inches. Postage, 30 cents. 
Order one and be pleased. 

We sell High Class China, etc., 25 per cent. 





Perfect Construction and Superior Finish 


Sold by Leading Dealers everywhere. 
Our Little Book giving more information 
mailed on application. - 
Correspondence from Architects solicited. 















BeH 
LAMPS 


have no equal. 
Gas and 
Electric Fixtures, 
Art Metal Goods, 
Tables, 
Figures, etc. 
Fenders, Andirons, 
} Fire Sets, Etc.,Grille 





Work and Railings 


in Brass and 
Wrought Iron. 


B & H Oil Heaters 


aiways Satisfactory, 





Our Productions 
are all High Class. 


to all purchasers. 





less than any other house in the United States. 
Our 192-page Illustrated Catalogue, No. 6 (E), 
is issued especially for our out-of-town customers. 
Have you had yours? If not, write us. NEW YORE, 
CHICAGO, 








Bradley & Hubbard Mig.Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 









BOSTON’ 
PHILA. 
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When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 


Dorflinger’s 
American 


Cut Glass. 


EASTER VASE. 


LIKE ILLUSTRATION. 


8 in. SIZE, 


ALSO A VARIETY OF 
SHAPES, PLAIN AND 
RICHLY CUT. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


Near 21st Slreei, 


$2.00 Each. 


“ce 3.00 sé 
«e 4.00 é 
ce 5.00 . 


Broapway, 


NEW YORK 
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Illustrated Family Weekly Newspaper  =snpScem- 


Wylie, 





reseceee 





WILLIAMSPORT, PENN’A. 


Best Advertising Medium in Pennsylvania, : : : : : 


Because, 
FIRST—It has an average weekly circulation of prominence to advertisements than 95 per 
over 60,000 copies, 65 per cent. of which cent. of all newspapers published. 


lies within Pennsylvania, thus constituting THIRD—Advertising patrons retain space year 


the Largest Circulation in the state outside Phd i i 
: : ft , th ro satisfaction 
Philadelphia; balance of the circulation is ra aft ave pa Roy claiming 


in other surrounding states. 
FOURTH—It goes into the HOMES, and is read 
SECOND—Advertising in its 8 to 16 pages is by every member of the family, old and 
limited to 3 columns, thus giving greater young. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN : 


Following is the correct report of the regular issues of PENNSYLVANIA 
GRIT, published at Williamsport, Pa., during the year 1895 : 








JAN. 6...58,930 APR. 7...62,602 JULY 7...-55,910 Ger. 6.:.68,813 





13..-60,670 14..-61,487 14..-55,384 13-.-59,170 

‘* 20. ..61,090 $  8f«.:60, 793 ‘¢ QI. ..54,944 ‘© 20..-59,542 

“  29...61, 828 . 28...60,265 “< 6-36... OX, 45% 6-87. . -§0, 184 

FEB. 3...62,222 MAY 5..--59,097 AUG. 4...58,535 Nov. 3.--59,596 
* 10. Oly fie ‘4 42.» «§9, 303 ‘¢  IE. 657,717 = 10. ..60,472 

+s 617. ..62,598 ‘* I1g...58,068 6-48. 5.87, 287 “« 617. +6868 

«24. . 61,560 ‘6 0... § 7, 708 “s 35-8 7,690 ‘* = 24. . 63,250 

MAR. 3.-.61,871 JUNE 2...57,331 SEP. 1...55,586 Dec. 1...65,201 
“20... .63,998 o Q- + +54,703 si 7. +0$S, 254 - 8...66,178 

‘¢ =F -:» «68,190 ‘* 16. ..55,990 ‘* 18. + 54,514 ‘$25. « 08,005 

s 24. + +08, 319 ** 23...59,803 ‘¢ 22...54,642 « @..«.67,070 

(sgt... 63,624 ‘* -30...55,650 “ 20. ..66,362 ‘* 29... -83,046 

po. eee per seer e pe 3,142,839 


. —— 
3,142,839 -- 52 60,439 
The total number of copies printed, sold to agents, delivered to subscribers— 
actually circulated—during the year 1895, was 3,142,839, which, when divided by 
52, the number of issues, shows the average to have been 60,439 copies. 
The circulation of GRIT during 1896 bids fair to average 70,000 copies. 
An advertisement in PENNSYLVANIA GRIT will bring 
Now better results, at about one-tenth the cost, than one placed in 
os NV 100 different county newspapers, the “limited amount of 
DROP OF INK space” devoted to advertising purposes making the smallest 
BURY : announcement attractive. Sample copies and rates sent upon 
MAKES application to New York or Chicago office. 


MILLIONS THINK 


= GRIT PUBLISHING CO 


i age 
4 
©) 
Four pt A. FRANK RICHARDSON D. LAMADE 


New York—Chicago. General Manager. 








When you write, please mention ‘*‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


_ THE FRENGH .... , SUMMER ST,, 


ys ... BOSTON, 


CARRIAGE COMPANY, Mass, 


™) Solicit the inspection 
or correspondence of in- 
tending purchasers of fine 
pleasure carriages. 
A Unusually complete fa- 
yA. dy . cilities for the manufac- 
Peto a 2) a! ture of fine vehicles en- 
RUT. able us to offer the most 
tel — approved patterns and ex- 
= Se: st \ ae clusive improvements in 
points essential to style 
and comfort, at remarka- 
bly moderate prices. 






















//lustrations and particular specifications furnished prospective 
buyers. Kindly state character of carriage desired...... 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO, 8 83 & 85 Summer St., Boston, mass. 


...Fly-Time Coming, | ! 


with screen doors hung, 
the incessant slamming 
begins. 


Agents Wanted. 


CALDWELL SCREEN DOOR CHECK 


prevents the slam. It closes the door noiselessly and quickly. 
Easily applied and warranted perfect. 
By mail 50 cents, or of hardware dealers. 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 10 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW IDEA 
IN TRUNKS 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk is a por- 
table dressing case, with drawers instead of 
trays; the bottom is as accessible as the top. 
Costs no more than box trunk. Shipped 
C. O. D. with privilege to examine. 2 cent 
stamp illustrated catalogue. 


rm 
4 . 
F.A - STALLMAN, 47 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 
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REASON: 
4, $5 Printing We build PHAETONS exclusively. 
We study points of excellence in this one § 
ress class of vehicles alone. 
We get the > ah down to a right price— 
Prints your own cards, en- rt <a” we it 5 
velopes, etc. Our $18 press is ~ 
prints circulars or small RESULT: 
newspaper. Fun, pastime, prices best Phaet buil 
stags anasey- eden mth — booklet re a on 
. c 
ing. For old or young. Full styles. You can order direct or through your dealer. 


printed instructions for ay = ee Sales Department. 


type se Send 
aioe —~ culations enh § THE COLUMBUS PHAETON CO., 
COLUMBUS, Gate, 





* samples to the factory. 
KELSEY e CO., Meriden, Conn. 


When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
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When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 


Cleveland, 
San Francisco. 
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yet 
the 
t strong 
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the construction o 
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New York, 
Louis, 


St. 


st Ss 
Rubber Co... 


eee 





w& While the famous 
“pebble tread” is an ad- 
mitted advantage 
VIM single tube 
is what makes 
and fast. 

Boston, 
Chicago, 


‘ 
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Majestic. 





Superb in design, 
grade of material, 
manufacturing high-grade firearms and five years 


faultless in construction, best 
never out of order. 30 years 


making bicycles has taught us something. 


MALIESTIC 
- BICYCLES = 


MESINGER RALIAN SADDLES 


© Exp ITS THE RATTAN MAKES IT WHAT IT IS. *422 pRip 


Prevents as well 
as cures any in- 


Saddle. 
jury. It is cor- 


rect in every way and is built by 


RATTAN 1S WOOD FIBRE,CANNOT STRETCH 


men who have spent their lives 
building saddles. Specially ad- 
apted for long runs and century 
heats. 


AND tS NOT AFFECTED BY DAMPNESS. 


Lt costs ea tew cents more than others, but 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


‘HULBERT ‘BROS. &- CO: 
26 WEST 25*°. ST N.Y.C 
SPORTSMEN'S GOODS & CLOTHING. 





Charter Oak Bicycles, “$65. 


Great improvements have 
Barrel Hubs, Ad- 

The same dust proof bearings as last sea- 

Apply early for ’96 agency. 

Sole Agent for Mass. and Conn., also for Tribune Wheels. 


Earned an enviable reputation in ’95. 
been ‘made in the ’96 wheel. Large Tubing, 
just > Handle Bars. 
son. Great value for little money. 


4. H. POMEROY, (Bicycle Dept.) 98 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


RGROGRGRG 
e One of the prime 


advantages 
1X claimed Sellen 
A of the 





The merits of the Bellis cycle, which is of the highest 
grade and handled by the best dealers only, cannot 
be set forth fully in the space of an advertisement, so 
an illustrated descriptive pamphlet will be gladly sent 
to any address. 


BELLIS CYCLE CO., 


I. | 130 South Per nn Street, INDIAWAPOL. 1s, IND. 


RO PPR GER BED 


99 is the great speed 
that can be 

* obtained with 

little exertion. 





“the go-lightly kind”’ 


Set on an Smperial and try it. 
Send for ’96 Catalogue. 


AMES & FROST COMPANY 


AK 9 write, POE mention * 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


~- he irs 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HULBERT BICYCLE SKIRIN 


e Not conspicuous, inexpensive. Always made for walking or 
~~ Skirt. riding. No buttons or hooks necessary, as all the ad- 
justment is made by two invisible draw strings. The 
skirt is full length and can be shortened to any length even for a diamond 
frame if wanted, and the second the draw strings are released, it is a perfect 
47 walking costume again. ‘Town or city license for sale. 












THE PLEASURE OF COASTING AND SAFETY OF CYCLING, 


DEPENDS UPON A SURE BRAKE. 
Brake Always ready, attaches and detaches $5 oO 
¢ in a minute and will not wear tire, is 
easy to put on and take off. Operat- EXPRESS iTS 
ing bulb can be placed anywhere on the wheel, even in PA , D iE 


the pocket if wanted, 


MNULBERT- BROS. & CO 


26 WEST 235*°ST NYC. 


SPORTING GOODS AND COSTUMES: 


$75$75$75$75$75$75$75 


75 75 
i Stafford... i 
$75 coven ATS 

















$78 Cycles. $78 
and save you the agents $75 $75 


C75 fetta ok, 


We have no agent but the wheel's own 
merit, and will send it to you C.0.D. 


with privilege of examination on re- 


ceipt of $10.00. If you don't take 
it we will return the $10.00 less 


expressage. . . 


STAFFORD CYCLES have drop forg- 
ings throughout, Sager or Garford 
Saddles, M. & W., Vim, WN. Y., or 


$75 Straus Tires, adjustable handle- $75 
bars, narrow tread, barrel hubs 
large tubing. HIGH GRADE, FULLY 
$75 GUARANTEED, '96 WHEELS. $75 
14 models are shown in our free catalogue. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's $60 to $75; Girls’ 
$75 and Boys’ $35 to $50. Tandems at propor- $75 
tionate prices 


$75 N. Stafford & Co. 3: ™is* $75 


$75 66-68 Fulton St, New Yor. $75 | 
$75 $75$75$75$75$75$75 | 





It always pays to buy the best, 
and doubly so when the best costs 
no more than one not sogood. The 
famous CRIMSON RIM SYRA- 
CUSE WHEEL has incorporated 
in its make-up all of the leading 
wrinkles of high-art bicycle con- 
struction. 


Crimson Rim Rider's 


on the race track the past season 
won more prizes than were won by 
riders of all other makes of wheels 
combined, 

There is but one Crimson Rim— 
it is THE SYRACUSE, 


Makers: 
SYRACUSE CYCLE CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Agent: C. J. Stebbins, 
103 Reade St., New York City. 





When you write, please mention “he Cosmopolitan.” 
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EGLIPSE BICYCLES : 


They Stand the Test 


2,448 Pounds on our Regular Stock, Road Wheel 


Ts seccnenenenseneneses 


Ke 


78 
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PHOTOGRAPH was taken in front of our factory. The entire weight of sixteen men, 
aggregating 2,448 pounds, rests on wheel. The stand was grooved to hold wheel in place, 
and man at end and guy wires kept plank from twisting. . . - 2. 2 2 2 ee te ew eo 


eel i al ii 
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& Strong—Light Running—Perfect Workmanship 

An immense new factory, fitted only with up-to-date ma- 

chinery and the best materials obtainable at any price, 

have enabled us to build a wheel that, for accuracy of 
adjustment, ri fi, eel ed, soe to “get there,” KEEP 

AWAY FRO OP, stands unequalled. 
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WX AN FAN FAX 


TANDEM ::: COMBINATION TANDEM 


Eclipse Cycles Are Fast, tous prop ano RATIONAL 


MEN’S ROAD AND RACER oie 
ECLIPSE BICYCLE CO., Drawer ¢, ELMIRA, N. Y. Fer 


ic 


Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Indianapolis, & Hamilton, Ont. Catalogue. 


Ee 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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We cater to the critical, and guarantee every wheel. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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(RESCENT BICYCLES 


“SKY HIGH : 
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’ WESTERN ss 

tex 
CHICAGO NEW YORKIK _| 

> SEND FOR CATALOG ~ AGENTS EVERYWHERE > | Gyan 


—-T 


a eo RS 
PHOENIX BICYCLES | J malley picycles 


8s" Year They Stand the Racket | 
We have been building Bicy- | Hla E NO Fat iS ay 








cles since 1889, and experi- 
ence counts, 


Our Wheels Are 


‘ Riders who know a good Wheel when they see it, praise 


“ 99 The Handsomest 
Se Smalley’ Wes 


7 
4 
4 
~ 
4 
in name and reality. - : <a 
«i Dozens of Improvements. Aluminum Silver. Maroon 


4 Band. Black Enamel Finish. Weight, 17-25 lbs. Have 


you seen our 
“Mother of Pearl Queen ?” 
Write for elegant New Catalogue. 


STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO. 
Send for Catalogue FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Branch—s75 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Western Branch—1510 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Plymouth Cycle Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Ind. |t 
TtTF FETTTTTT FETT TTT ’ FTtFT TTT PT TTT 4 
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‘ If not, why not? No other wheels in the world 
ARGESL VOR Co. stand so high in the estimation of cyclists, 
C THE Lb because Waverleys are built on honest value 
y IN “YC lines, and the purchaser receives full value 
N rN Bit L\9 ‘am for the investment. 
WArO . SEND TEN CTS. IN STAMPS FOR APAIR 
{NDIA S..< OF OUR NEW CARD COUNTERS. 
{x Ces sr ee 
When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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21 Experts 


compose the Bicycle Council that passes 
upon each detail of Columbia construc- 
tion—engineers, metallurgists, designers, 
keen-eyed men of science. # And they 
do no guessing. Back of them is one 
of the most complete Departments of 
Tests in this country. #& Such accurate 
scientific methods must produce stand- 
ard machines. 


Columbia | 
¥ Bicycles 


S | 0 () pong Standard of the World 


Hartford Bicycles are next best, $80, $60, $50. 
ry 


The Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hartford Bicycles is free if 
you call upon any Columbia agent; by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 












Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias are not 
properly represented in your vicinity let us know. 





When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Toughened Steel : 
¢ 





Like a gun barrel— 


carefully selected material— 
expert workmanship — scientific 
adjustment of parts—strength— 
beauty—lightness and speed, are 
the strong points of 


THE ENVOY ~~ THE FLEETWING 


(For Men) (For Women) 


$ ' These Bicycles are built slowly and carefully 
6) price. and with a constant and thorough inspection of 


$100 quality. material and work. 
BUFFALO CYCLE CO., 
anni ached 301 Mass. Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





PPrrerereereerrerreerrrerreeees | 


Skilled Workmen 


without exception. They are 
the sort of people that make 


| 
Ln | 


. 


Scientific 
and 
Practical. 


Bicycle 


They know how to combine the greatest 
strength with the least weight and how to 
produce the finest finish. 


The Ben-Hur Bi- 
cycle represents the 
highest stage of the 
art—4 elegant models 
—$85 and $100. 

This name-plate 
insures you against 
substitution. 

Ask your dealer 
for them. Send for 
handsome catalogue. 
Mailed free. 


CENTRAL CYCLE MPG. CO., 
ass 5S. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. GLADIATOR CYCLE WORKS 


bb NANA ANNAN ANNAN A MAMMA ateaediats Fourteenth Street, Chicago 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 


TWO MODELS: 
(TRADE MARK] $ 85 and $ 100. 


Catalogue free on application. 





Responsible Agents and Dealers 
Should Write Us. 





















THE CORRS CE STAN. 











MONARCH 
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FOUR STYLES $80 6&S100 
SEND FOR: CATALOGUE 


> «os HD MFG. r = 6) 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO. 











When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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A POWERFUL, 
PENETRATING LIGHT. 


oO light —~ + s lighted. The highest wind or the roughest road will not 
catinanteh the Tally- Ho. "ie ornamenta > 5 rent finished in black and nickel (like 
a coach-lamp), or in full nickel. FREE booklet tells all about it. 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT. 00. way sew YORK. 








Billiards) ‘esisence: 


Lewest prices. We manu- 
Pool | facture oo ship direct 


Bowling |Cataloewe Free. Write te 
Sts ol: buy 


B. A. STEVENS, Lucas audE Sts., Toledo, Ohio. 








Yourself with Comfort. 
Our pampbiet wiil help you do so. 

Send 2c. stamp too KLAvuBERG 

& Bros., 176 West 


; be = -}~" 
EST | — —~ ~“Y 
= ICYCLE | <sauiees 
UIT = 


WE All you have pees 7) life 
ge yo the truth, send for 
ITS NAME ITS PAY , B send” 
GUARANTEE. POST-*Hiew and tiny.’ 


issued by the 


PenN Mutua LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE chestnut street, Philadelphia 


AG fpralling yBres. ‘00 rie : — — i 


<> a ae SS 

















SENT FREE~ HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





PP eA ae 
JEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


The Finest 
FACTORY AT CHICOPEE FALLS, Mass. YOU add 66 “DOMINOES” Hand Made | 
0 te 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF BICYCLES ng 


* Prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
ATHELETIC SUPPLIES. BICYCLE SUNDRIESPC[OTHING = SMOKE? rer tae pire STOGIE CIGAR. 


tobacco; no artificial flavors. Guaranteed satisfactory 
EMPIRE TOBACCO CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Sample box, (12) postpaid, 80 cents. 
When you write, please mention “‘’The Cosmopolitar.” 
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AMERICA 


: Ss -— Ure 
Demand a°Garford” 4 Rene BICYCLE 


. The Fast Saddle , : ‘ 
y Thc Rer Sette “The Putenteits Be SOLID PIEC Ec 


ae Spring and a 77 5 0 Fr ST - oe 4 
s 


Sa eee WE OWN TINIE PATENT 


INTERNATIONAL MO. 


°C AIC AGO: 











on the 
Bicycle Question 
Right Prices 

on the 
Bicycle in Question 


Employ 


Thousands 


of responsible persons of both sexes to distribute 
our advertising in part payment for a HIGH 
GRADE Acme bicycle. Strictly First Class. 








highest grade that can be—$65. Others, good enough & 
for most ric rs, $45 and less. Other Bicycles may be as 
good as The WA THORNE, none can be any better. te 
ne ord for that. Do you care to pay $25 or $8 more fora wheel Shipped for examination. NO work required antil 
bicycle proves as represented. We are the onl 
large manufacturers in the country who sell 
direct toindividuals. Investigate. Writefor par- 


pon which higher praise could not be bestenee Jostiz. 
| ticulars to 
| 


than to say “Itis as good as ‘The Hawthor f not 
send for our Catalogue “M,” a beautifully illustrated and 
typograp! vhically —. book, that tells only of bicycles € 
nd cycling sundries, and tells ALL about them. We'll 
mail it free for the asking 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO ¢ 

B 111 to 116 Michigan Ave. + * OO oncAGo 
EQIP IPL IIPDSSS CH 


The Highest Modern touch 
and the finest product 
of the century. 


F. K. FERNALD, Manager. 
ACME CYCLE CO., Elkhart, Ind, U. §. A. 


eee eneenes Si 














Made by 


Experts of 
17 Years’ Experience. 
Art Cataiog Free, 


“McKEE & HARRINGTON, 


173 GRAND ST., NEW YORK CITY, 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


AVA Ea) < a, 
“WOLFF AMERICAN HIGH ART CYCLES 
: “FINEST WHEELS ON EARTH” 





NEW Singles, Tandems 


and .ecces 


MODELS ® Duplex Wheels 


SEND FOR HIGH ART CATALOGUE, FREE. 
For 12 2-cent stamps we send the following High 
Art Productions, free from advertising matter: 
** Love’s Strategy,’ illustrated poem, by James Barton Adams 
‘*A 20th Century Elopement,”’ lithograph from painting, 20x28 in. 


R. H. weer é & O., Ltd., foot E. 118th St, NEW YORK. 
























FAT COASTING 
IT WINS Ne 


S am oy } 
Me | TEST OF THE EASM| 
RUNNING QUALITIES8 
OF A BICYCLE. 
THE DUST PROOF |: 
BEARINGS AND E 
OTHER INIMITABLE 
POINTS OF 
PERFECTION OF, 


1] H MaKe IT THE Me IF THE RIMS ARE 
8) EASIEST RUNNING OF) VERMILION IT'5A 
Mi) WHEELS WARWICK. > 

a) THIS AGREAT FEATURE SEND FOR : fully agree- ~that 


A FOR WOMEN RIDERS.| CATALOGUE FOR | ei LIGHT, FAST, st. S 
Wm (T'S THE WHEEL FULL PARTICULARSIAY IT EARNS 
+| {BUILT ON HONOR ies in EASY BUNNING 


—e as % f CTHE YELLOW FELLOW”): 
warwick cE rr. - is thesmartest bicycle yet produced 
E.C. Stearns & Co. eas 5 Toroate, Ont 


The Tinkham Cycle Co., wv. Y. City, Agents, 306-310 W’ s9th St 



































The American Beauties 
For 1896.... 


Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. It’s sure to be 
if you ride a 


Windsor....$85 and $100 


“Tee For Catalogue, address 


SIEG & WALPOLE MFG. CO....Kenosha, Wis. 


Branch Houses—Chicago, ieee, Portland, Ore., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Address all Correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 
























When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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LIGHT or EXPERIENCE 
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f) REANDS OUT AS THE 
iL - “PERFECTION OF % 3 
| oe _ BICYCLE CONSTRUCTION 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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What are eA. “ar 
Hand-made $ (ics Bicyc.es 


Bicycles? 3 Stee *75% 


a Bicycles are among , $100 
Wheels what Whitman Saddles Oe 
ate among Equestrian goods; Finish Lnexceliee 

Made by the same concern; 


ee eee ee ee 


- 


«SEND FOR CATALOGUE... 


After precisely the same care- QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO, 


fully conscientious meth 
Backed by the same onamatiens 


. Whitman, 


==>— $100.00 


The Patriot, 


l= $85.00 
The embodiment of every charac- 
teristic of honest construction ; ha ata Dh, ee / 
The concentration of every feature Should Re / 


that makes a Bicycle desirable. 
=o Strong....Light....Swift...-Handsome 


Sead roan A 
asy Running ? None Easier - a 

Durable? Beyond Compare Se i dds ron 
And wholly free from “ fads.” " 
See Licycles 


“WHITMAN MEANS EXCELLENCE.” 
noe FULFILL ALL CONDITIONS 
The Whitman Saddle Company,’ pede men atte gg han te em 
118 Chambers we New York. allabout them. What is your name. 


Illustrated catalogue on application. If our wheels are 
not on sale in your town, write for agency. 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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aR You will make no mistake 


White C 


} \ 
> 
( The ences Syracuse, N.Y. ( The New Haven Bicycle Works, — 


“anstcxe, Zea ORG. SED wile. 


} F. a2 MERSICK, 7reas. QQ CAPITAL, 108 000 . 
= SS — — ERBRS-®W \ . We a Factory occupies sah acres. 


= 


4 

é 

hi 4 
it" 
- " 
a Si \ 

‘ 
: a 
A 


Flyers Speed 


. Any dealer will equip your new wheel 


( sex if you buy a ss 


- -Wise buyers buy / “New Haven’ 


Strength } 


mfort jj 





...ALL COMBINED IN...  (( 2 ' 
BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST! 





Barnes 7 


The Proof vo can have by 





for our de- 
scriptive pret which we wish 
ic © es ) every bicycle rider to have. 
( ot ot ot 
D FOR CATALOGUE.. ))) 1" Reliable Agents wanted everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





RAIA IG 
WITHOUT EXPENSE . 








without additional expense with the 


wt fa FJunt FIYGIENic yw 


UNEQUALED 
S ADDLE COMFORT | 











First are woven leather strands, pliable yet tough 
as an Indian bow-thong; next a layer of fine 
quality felt for a cushion; over all a cover of 
handsome leather. : : 


PREPAID TO ANY = Many other styles described at length 
FOR $ 4. 00 ADDRESS. in our catalogue. Send for it. - 


Desa Se KE AS og 


=~ HUNT MFG. CO., Box 1140, Westboro, eect 
Rae 





When you write, plea 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





<a <a 
SisisisisS 
FLL SESS. 


PVE A JOHNSON, an 
IVER JOHNSON 


and it’s the best wheel I ever rode. I examined 
them all, and it excels in at least five ways:::: 


1. Fewer parts and fewer brazed joints than other cycles. 

2. Fork Crown and Neck are a continuous forging. 

3. No “struck-up” tube connections, but drop forgings instead. 
4. Flush joints everywhere. 

5. Every part interchangeable and exact. 


The Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


of Fitchburg, Mass., have a world-wide reputation and experi- 
Art Catalogue Free ence as expert metal workers on an enormous scale, making 
if you mention _ their name on a bicycle a guarantee of perfection. 


this Our line of Fitchburg Cycles—the best seventy-five dollars’ 
magazine. worth on the market—are also shown in free art catalogue. 





AN ELEGANT AND COMPLETE LINE oF 


BICYCLES 


SEND Two-CeNnTt STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


E.C. MeacHam Arms Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


verland 


\a#s 
/) CSatd Wts, ee, Guarantoon siual BYELES 


oe) ree ae we ee 


i. 





high Srade. _ Ae aise Sylph., surpassing all, 
#100, -- ta. free use, Hazard & 
Co., Mak G. Bt, Peoria, Lil. 


BICYCLE} @@@ee@O 
Owes its unprecedented popular: § | f en 


ot to the singleness of purpose f; PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
which governs its manufacture. ~ , ~e| Ten Weeks’ Tour'stvs *;* $350 
Determined to make the Best— PP De) Seven Weeks’ Tour ie"; $225 


y r —Send for Prospectus.— 
and the Best Wheel ON LY—we ; ’ ¢. H. SMITH, 224 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


waste no time, thought or capital on ? 
any lower grade. THE LIBERTY \ The Best Bicycle: 

















=e ® © @]e 2 2828 &8Oeeese | 


LIBERTY CYCLE Co., 


4 W*rren Street, - New York. 
MCe BEBO catalogue. 26 Long St., Cleveland, O. 


When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 


ts first ; there ts no second. | 
| 
} 
| 
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The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 


Request brings 





>» 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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“Built Like a Watch” 


REPUTATION | j= BICYCLE 
WORLD WIDE COMFORT - 


made on 
its 

own 
merits. 





CONFIDENCE IN THE LONG SPEEDY CHa: 


Send Stamp fo: for r Catalog. § NFADENCE wm tHe Const RUETION OFTHE iseutt st oF Beveae 
FIDE NCE THAT THE ORIGINATORS » LIGHT BICYCLES } 
+ STERLING CYCLE WORKS or a Lo Sct 


ERAL OFFICES: GONPIDENCE 


274-276-278 WABASH AVENUE <P enn 
CHICAGO at 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 314 Post St., San Francisco. 
KEATING WHEEL CO ‘ 


MOLYOKE Mass USA 





hirty excursions to Europe. ; Ocean tickets 
a all lines. Send for ** Tourist Gazette.” 
F. C. CLARK, 


111 Broadway, New York. 


Anatomical Pneumatic Bicycle Saddle 


»*rice 85.0 


A ae soft, easy-riding 
saddle, suited to man’s and wo- 


man's anatomy. Preventsall jar, | 
soreness or injurious pressure f 
to the highly sensitive parts. 
Agents Wanted. Circulars free 
Pneumatic Saddle Co., 


105 & 107 Chambers Street, New York. T I R E Sg 


@S ®@ SF VBOQ®tQ Veosoeeoweess 


“weibies GYGLESEAT 


Sith c f 
Patented. S and only 
Demand this ) In-\\gg/fautomatic seat, each side 
sist uponit! Any deal- seperate. W orks naturally 
er will get it for you. with each leg. Nopressure 
Can be widened to fit against sensitive parts. 


ed ie anda opp Doctor will Endorse It. 


» m M. A. WALKER, Denver.Colo.—‘Received your sad- 
sand putiton atonce. Am very much pleased with 
it as it certainly does away with the harmful pres- 
re exerted by other saddles.” It is an Especi- 
ally Good Ladies Saddle. Every dealer should sen:! 
f r our circulars and price list. This is the coming seat. 
We make (ane. Wood, Leather or Padded Seat, with or 
Without springs. Illustrated circulars explain why and 
how this is the only safe and rfect saddle on the 
market. Write us. a CYCLE SEAT CO., 
401 ROOD BLK., ° RAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








SPEED ane SAFETY 


iF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT 





You will insure your comfort and 
pleasure in riding if you insist on 
having Hartford Tires. They cost 
most, but they give satisfaction. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branches—100 Chambers Street, New York. 
335 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





ay' 
l ic, 


in any’ point requisite to 
bicycle perfection ; 
Nine styles. For ladies 
and girls, men and boys. 
‘THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., Makers. 
Factory and Main Offices—Hagerstown, Md. 


BRANCH i s YORK CITY—7o0 and 72 Reade Street. 
HOUSES: (ST, LOUIS—6o08 North Fourth Street, 


BIGELOW & DOWSE CO., Boston, 
New England Agents. 











Are as good as Howard Watches 
they must be perfect. Our reputa- 
tion backs up every wheel we make. 


For Men and 


Women. $ J 00. 


Send for Catalogue. 





The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co, 


383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington St., Chicago, 





adaadeideaaaeaaeene 
* Duplex Safety Saddlez 
mae 


‘ushioned 


It Yields Most in the Center. 
Under Weight of Rider it Hollows out like a 
hair. No Pressure on Sensitive 
Parts of the Body. 


The 
Spring 


is the 
Secrets 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price, $4 
Illustrated Circular Free 
DUPLEX SADDLE CO. 
200 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
044666666466444444444449 


PRPPPPEPPPEPSPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPSPE 
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SEt* hecho nde hohe: 


Qe be that y 
“NAPOLEON” 


+ Man's High-Class Wheel. Holds World's 10-m. Record. 


+ 


Made by on 8 We ~ 
© Skilled b> ° ae } » Guaran 
et Mechan | Pigs —— W te 
<- ics oes = | strength + 
a who ; « ‘ style, 
Se are (ha . - oe work. 
experts x ee ; * manship +4 
©, in their ee “é and ‘ 
line. os it finish. *Y 
> Ls | we 


“) 


bi. 


a is a 
& Bluep “JOSEPHINE” 
Runoniog + 
~ ALadies’ Wheel. Exceedingly handsome and graceful. 


#> 


canioess The Jenkins Cycle Co. * 


- + 
Sosa Bese Poche Poche Heap HAS 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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HAT attracts the critical rider, mak- Union Gy cle 
ing him a confirmed “UNIONIST.” 
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Strictly up to date. Every practical 
modern idea used in their construction. 


Narrow Tread. Large Tubing. 
Large Balls and Bearings. 


Detachable cranks; patent barrel hubs, requiring 
it one oiling a season; ball holders in all bear- 
ngs which are absolutely dust proof; adjustable 

handle bars; guaranteed in every particular by 

an old house of established reputation. 


$100 Wheel for 9475. 


Gothams - $40 and $50. 
- $60. | 








Manhattan, 28in. - 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302 Broadway, N. Y. 
= wee "J 
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"=SAGER 


Pneumatic 
Bicycle 
Saddle 


. > 
@ 
———— oR 

Gentlemen’s model 
is somewhat long- 5 

er and narrower, 
but essentially the oe 
Na 


same. 


* Givesafirm seat, as hard or as soit as each 
rider desires, without sag or any change of 
shape, and the side motion of similar saddles is 
entirely dispelled. It prevents sweating, chaf- 
ing, andall discomfort, and is especially desir- 
able for ladies, for it holds the rider like a chair, 
We the entire weight being supported by the bones 
is@ of the pelvis, which alone touch the saddle. 
Returnable in seven days 


Pri ice ] $ tf unsatisfactory. 


THE SAGER MFG. COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Sager Saddles, 
Beauty Child’ s Seat,and other bicycle specialties. 





When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitar.’’ 
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HE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TIRE 
EX is soft, flexible, absorbs all vibration; 
, it is speedy, holds championships 
everywhere; and, what is most im- 
portant of all in any pneumatic tire, 
it is easy to repair 

The cheaper forms of tires are cemented to the rims. 
The DUNLOP is held on by inflation; it can be re- 
moved instantly, and the interior exposed and cleaned, 
the only way a quick and lasting repair can be made, 
and where it ought to be, on the inside of the tire, out of 
sight and at the seat of trouble; and when you go to doit 







TOOLS 
YOU'LL 





NEED. 


It will cost you $15.00 if you buy a pair of DUNLOP TIRES 
from us, and you can buy cheaper kinds as low as half that 
price, but you can get the DUNLOP at no extra cost if you 
insist on having it when buying a high-grade wheel. It can 
be had on all the really high-grade bicycles 

Before you buy your new mount, educate yourself on the tire 
question by dropping us a postal for our new catalogue vt vt & 


AS SOFT AS VELVET, 
AS SPEEDY AS THE WIND, 
AS EASY TO REPAIR AS A SCRATCH ON THE HAND. 


AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO., 
504 & 506 W. 14th St., New York City. 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 36 & 38 Lombard St., Toronto. 


> 
> >? -.. ee 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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2 Steuben 
* Sanitarium 


Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Intended for the special benefit 
of invalids for whom recovery 
is possible only under the most 
favorable conditions, including 
the constant care and observa- 
tion of skilful physicians. It 
offers, also, 


The Highest Surgical Skill; Trained Nurses and Attendants ; 
Most Advanced Appliances ; A Health-building Diet ; 
All known Remedial Agents ; A Health-preservin Atmosphere; 
Every Form of Bath; The orts of a Home. 
Sufferers from chronic diseases who need the means and appliances the 


general practitioner does not possess, are earnestly invited to investigate 
its merits, addressing the Superintendent, 


DR. J. E. WALKER, Hornellsville, N.Y. 
poop oooo ope oor er orooreoorrrorrr 


BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED AND CURED. 


TREAT THE CAUSE OF DISEASED EYES AND IMPAIRED VISION AND RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT. 
No Knife! No Risk! 





—--peeee 
Mccnccneneslilimmnannceel 








The most successful and humane treatment in the world is the Absorption Treatment. 

It not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves many of the following diseases which 
have been pronounced incurable by leading oculists: Cata- 
racts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glaucoma, Amaurosis, Atrophy 
of the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, 
Inflammation or Ulceration of the Eyes, Granulated Eyelids 
and all diseases of a chronic nature. EVERYBODY should 
read our pamphlet, which is sent free to any address. It gives 
the cause of failing eyesight and diseased eyes, how pPreventeu 
and cured at our Sanitarium or dy mail. Address, 


THE BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


THE BEMIS SANITARIUM AND ANNEX GLENS FALLS N. Y. Branch Office, 200 C olumbus Ave., - BOSTON. 
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®) 
@ HEALTH * #¥§ > When your physician recommends a change of scene's 
. ® and climate, mineral water, rest and recreation, go to& 


> |HE % %& - "REST ° The Atma. There you will have all three, combined 8 


5 ® with absolute comfort and the best medical attendance @ e 
> S$money can employ. gesesoesesosesose LBC? 
e ALMA, MICHIGAN. $ Everything known in ° 


° Daeaeseevseaeoeseeeso the science of health @' 
® building can be had at this great resort. A hand- ® 
some book, telling you everything you naturally 8 
ov ish to know, free. 


@ THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO., 
®) Alma, Mich. 


~~ =~ 
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When you write, please mention “‘ The caesar 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE CAMERA TO BUY 


That is, if Photography means to you anything more than 
the fancy of a passing moment—is, without doubt, 


~ PREMO 


With the widest range of subjects, 
In the simplest manner possible, 
It produces, uniformly, the very 
best results. 












Send for copy of Premo catalog. Will 
== send sample photograph for five cents 
% in stamps. 


Rochester Optical Co., 
$10 to $50. 40 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Baby Hawk-Eye 


Is Now Ready! 


Can be carried in the pocket without any difficulty, measures but E 
2% x3% x4 inches, and makes a photo 2 x 2% inches. 3 


Price, including film for 12 ex., $6.00. 


The construction of this camera is first-class in every way; has an = 
achromatic lens, time and instantaneous shutter; also, automatic indicator = 









ILL 











for noes wee an exposure is made. Capacity, 12 exposures of film, = 
which can adjusted in broad daylight. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE PHOTO. 


AND FOR OUR '96 CATALOGUE. The Blair Camera Co., Mfrs., Tremont St., Boston. 











The New 1896 Styles-Hand Cameras 


Improved mw =6.: Bo-Peep Extra, 
= fx 
Night - Hawk, lice Wizard, 
te ii -) 
Improved ! 2.4® q wy ) and others. 
Bo-Peep, ~ =. 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., Cresskill, New Jersey. oy orcMiak%B°%K street, 


| 36 sees 
he 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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SS Send for Catalogue, 
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COMPAC 


“ecetesa® A Practical Camera «:=:.) for $5.00 
ay ea IHE.... 
UAD” 


a ae 


1S THE ONLY CAMERA USING 
THE NEW 


Quadruple Plateholder 


Size or CAMERA, 4 56 x 456 x6 INCHES. 











A Double Convex Corrected Achromatic 
Lens, and a shutter for instan- 
taneous or time exposures. 





The Largest Picture and the Smallest 
Camera Combined ever made. /n- 
structions with each Camera. 


| CLOSE & CONE, 


163 State St., Chicago, If. 
15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
= Nassau Chambers, 114 & 116 Nas- 
res = I sau St., New York. 
— - - . 927 Market St., San Francisco. 

















Send two-cent stamp for sample picture and illustrated catalogue. 66 & 68 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
SAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AD AD 


POCO CamERAS 


| Are the smallest and most 
complete made. All Adjustments, 


Cameras 


ALL STYLES—LOWEST PRICES 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
At our NEW STORE... 
Nos. 60 and 62 East 11th Street, 


(Five doors from Broadway.) 


Catalogue Free. 


The Scovill & Adams Co. of New York. 


Se end 3sc. for hs Sample Number of The Phe stographic Times, 
too handsome photographic illustrations. 





WE ORIGINATE 





taining a 
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SOSSOOOSOSOSHHHOOOOOOOOOO 


$9 090O0O000O0000000000000000008 | ROCHESTER CAMERA MFQ. C CO y. 


THE MARLBORQUGH... 
Combined Tripod ”° Camera. 


Handsomely Finished in Leather. 
Rising Front, Swing Front, 
Reversing Back, Swing Back, 

*©A Perfect Model of Ingenuity.’’ 
: 4 mer 8 =«6©x'i10, $50.00 | 5x7, - - - $35.00 
—-——— - , 6% x 8%, 45.00 | 5x7, with Lens and Shutter, 60.00 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., = 591 Broadway, New York. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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H . H We advertise to get direct trade from consumers. We do not “‘drum”’ dealers, for we se]! 
Be Kindly 9 Write Us. only for cash with the order. This means dealing with the intelligent class in every community, 
for the man without ability to pay or to write buys at home where he can get trusted. We have the largest list of customers of an) 
cutlery concern on earth; have been selling by mail since ’77, and our razor steel, hand forged, warranted blades are in use all over 
the world. Be kindly; write us. This 
upper cut shows Chauncey Depew’s 
Pet; has 3 blades (one is a file), hand 
forged from razor steel, file tested, re- 
placed free if soft or flawy. Handle is 
choicest selected pearl; German silver 
back and ends. Price, in chamois case, 
$1.50, postpaid. Same knife, 2 blades, 
$1; plainer finish, 3 blade, same quality, 
$1.25; smaller, 2 blade, for lady, $1; 
plainer finish, 75 cents. 
















This lower cut is Joe Jefferson’s knife; blades like surgical tools 
ong file in the back; choice pearl, in kid pocket, $ 
ivory, $1.50; stag, $1.25. Sample of our 2 blade, 75: 
Jack Knife, 48c.; 3 blade Stock Knife, $1; Pruning, 
75c.; Budding, ssc.; Grafting, 25c. 
Send for 80-page illustrated free list, and 
‘*How to Use a Razor."' 


MAHER & GROSH CO., Toten oni 
*5 TOLEDO, Ono. 

[yO POR R I D DDD OOP 

THIEF PROOF 
Shannon Bicycle Lock and Holder 

Holds wheel upright and locks it securely, 

. safe from borrowing friends and bicycle 

thieves. Needed by every owner. Used 

where wheel is kept. Holder locks to wall 

or floor and conceals mode of attachment. If ‘ 

dealer hasn’t it, we send on receipt of $2.00 


for wall, or $2.50 for floor. Safety Mfg. 
Co., 63 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
i i i i 











£ NY : i } Strictly First-class Escorted Parties. 
= Sailin May, June, July, Sepsember, October, for 


SEE HOW EASY ‘ae siuestn Rorway 
want. cH Su thc: ‘ 
hangs by separate yoke to qossber, the form and fit is pre- ’ 0 ape 
served, and closets are doubled in capacity. The yokes are Russia, 
| made to hold all kinds of garments. Sold 12 for $1.00; Spain, 





Holland, Algeria, etc.,etc. 
Unequalled arrangements. 17 
years of success. Illustrated programs Free. 
Steamship and circular railway tickets. 
A. de POTTER, Broadway and 42d St., N.Y. 


Crossbars, 20 cents each. Dealers sell them, and we send 
se. Address, 


them by express on receipt of price. Circulars Free 
Wholesale Agents: ZIER BROTHERS, 
Marshall Field & Co,, Chieago. ? 122 Randolph St. Chicago. 
































Zaz. SHORN OF ITS THORNS, Sewing becomes a pleasure if you have the proper tools, 
; Send tr gar fre SHEARS AND SCISSORS 
4 booklet, we Bog 
jm oa “a are the sharpest, most easy working and the most convenient. 
“a 9 Y- terest men as well At 20,000 hardware dealers. One sample pair, 50c. 
Y as women. CLAUSS SHEAR CO., FREMONT, OHIO. 
~— “@ FRESH * OF * * 
ACKER’S PURE CANDIES. **D*ny. CREAM * OF * ORANGE * BLOSSOMS 
Made in our own factory from purest and finest inquemionts. CREATES SPOTLESS COMPLEXIONS 
eit Uitates stk Hen tents te Sond onpomeed Gan. IN JARS 600. DRUGGISTS OR BY MAIL 
to any address in the United States for $1.00, PACIFIC PERFUFIERY CO, 
FINLEY ACKER & CO., 121-123 N. 8th, St., Phila. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FLOWERS. 
$1.20 & 25 0 SATU REW 


Rare Seeds at Less than Quarter their Value. 
-¢ ——— and unequaled offer for trial to gain new customers 
by @well-known Philadelphia firm of Seed-Growers. The most beautiful novelties 
that have been grown at our famous FORDHOOK FARM. 


5 L contains one packet each of the new Amarane 
urpee s 0 | ion thus, Coleus-Leaved, with large leaves of 
brilliant colors; Asters, Fordhook Favor- 
ites, embracing only the finest varieties; Balsam, Burpee’s Defiance, flowers as large and double as a 
“Camellia; New Helianthus, Double Multifiora,—no one would believe a sunjlower could be so beau- 
tiful; Mignonette, Giant Gabrielle, large, fragrant flower-heads; Nasturtiums, Fordhook Finest 
Tall Mixed, including beautiful new hybrids of Madame Gunter; Three New Pansies, Kaiser Freder- 
ick, Meteor, and Peacock: Three New Largest-Flowering Petunias, Burpee’s Defiance, Giant Em- 
peror, and Giants of California in unequalled mixture; Phlox Hortensiefiora, like the Hydrangea in its 
large, beautiful clusters of flowers, and Ricinus Zanzibarensis, with magnificent leaves four feet across. 
he ten packets named above purchased from us or any other seedsmen, would amount to $1.20 
at regular cash prices; we will, however, send all ten varieties, with full directions for culture printed on 
each packet—The Complete COLLECTION for only 25 CENTS, or five complete collections for 

“a. We hope pa Pome Ly wore of new customers, and guarantee perfect satisfaction to all, s 

‘o every one who asks for 
it we will also send, FREE, B URPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for i 8 96 
a handsome book of 184 pages, well known as ** The leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
ae WRITE TO-DAY as this advertisement may not appear again and such rare flowers were 
§ 


never before offered for so little money. W, ATLEE BURPEE & CO.,PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When you write. please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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‘The Nation's Favorite Musical Instrument.” 


Style 6, 


$25.00. | The 


Fasy to Play. 
Autonare , Styce No€ Fasy 1a@) Buy. 





This beautiful instrument has become the most popular of all 
our styles among people of musical taste. It has six chord-bars 
and ten shifters, permitting a very wide range of the best music 
to be executed upon it. 

ALL MUSIC DEALERS sell this style, or we will send it 
prepaid on receipt of price—$25.00. Full satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write for our illustrated story, “How the Autoharp Captured the Family,” with Catalogue, sent free. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Dept. F, Dolge Building, New York 


Salesroom and Stu , 28 East 23d Street 




















= FRE EE 'y gtorn mail full descriptive circulars 













of M Ne a - ay, —_ = = 
4 Improved Tailor System of Dress Cut- - < 
& ting. Revised to date. ‘These, only, are the S ; HAIR BA LSA Me 
Rw genuine Moody Tailor Systems, Be- g ; tenees m 
\ ware of imitations. Any lady of ordinary ‘ Promotes 

intelligence can easily and quickly learn to Hoy Never Fails Restor 

cut and make any garment, in any style, to . Hair to its Youthful 

any measure, for ladies, men and children p aWF Cums sealp  Ciconaee & hai 


Garments eo Y | —— : gists 
trying on. nousands of Dressmakers use 

this system in teaching. Agents wanted. Picton hte 
" MOODY &€0., CINCINNATI, 0. fort to feet. Makes walking ‘cts. at — 
Post Offi e Box 1543 











If you have any rare American or for- 
eign coins or paper money issued before 
1878, keep them and send twostamps for 
Tliustrated Circular No. 20. hence “gg 
somebody. Numtsmatic Bank, Boston, Mass. Coin Dept. 5 


600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


All MAKES and MODELS, must be closed out 
Agents wanted. Send fur deseriptive bargain lists. 
A.D, MEAD CYCLE CO,,287 Wabash-Av, CHICAGO. 




















CATALOCUE 


ren is the time to buy a PJANO or 

AN from the largest manufacturersia 

g e RCA! who sell their instruments direct to 
the pub lic at wholesale factory prices. 

Don’t Pay 8 profit to agents and middlemen. 


TERMS to suit all, =~ Po one y neko di ia 


advance. : t 





organ or sae? in vour own home 30 day 
= expense to youif not satisfactory. ‘Semnanes 


REFERENOE Bank references pong the editor of this paper; 


any business man of this town, and to the thousands using our i nstru- 
mentsin their homes. A book of testimonials sent with ¢ id catalogue. Asan advertise- 
- nt we wil ! sell a te Piano in a place for only. § 159. The Sirst Organ ouly $25, 
tool, Book, &c., 
ff — Awd buy Ree, 


yes we Hor cash BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGANCO., _ 
Cait DON'T BUY UNTIL VOU Write Us. P. 0. Box 826, WASHINGTON, N. J. 










When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“Sleep Well : in a Brass Bed” 
Twin or Individual Beds 








er 
Cui bene? 
For Yours. 


“We take this occasion to repeat to makers of filters 
the warning which we have previously expressed that 
the time during which the sale of inadequate filters or 
of filters offered under unfounded claims will be per- 
mitted, is in our opinion, pee | toanend. The in- 
terest which public health has in the matter is sach 
that materials for pu rifying water, like those for nour- 
— and healing the bers / must be sold for what 

oa are, or not at all. er - diterie! Srom the British 

ical Journal, Oct. 26 


The Pasteur * po 
proor Filter i the 
PROOF world 

“At the nt time the demonstrated standard of 
efficient filtration augue to us to be the PASTEUR 

Filter; and it is not the least valuable of the legacies 

which the great man, who has just passed from his 


work, has bequeathed to ew — 
the British Medical Journal, Oct. 26, 4 


The Pastear-Chamberland Filter ¢ Co. Dayton, 0. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 1103 BROADWAY, fi. ¥. 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT, 6 ADELAIDE ST. EAST. TORONTO, ONT. 





We are making wonderful induce- 
ments in order to introduce our 
papers and envelop a 













Lf there ts no dealer in your town carrying our well- 
*/ known dimes, send us 4 cents in stamps for our samples ¥ 













) representing immense i SaLes AcEncres. 
*/ varieties of the most Boston Linen Baltimore, 301 N. How'd St. Minneapolis, 329 H'pin Ave. 
* desirable papers made 9 Boston, 180 Washington St. New Orleans, 522 & 524 Common St. 
t) in Amerien Rextee Bend Beale, Gaara Now Yor, 18 Broaday. 

Y - B “ ate oe. nd, Cincinnati, 602 Race St. Philadelphia, 3 8. 10ch St. 
/ prised an elighte e Cleveland, 48 the Arcade, Pittsburg, 526 Smithfield 
* at the generous offers Bunker Hill. Columbus, 106 N. High. erner St. 
7 we will make you. U Denver, 826 Fifteenth St. St. Louis, 1101 Olive St. 
: Evansville, 213 Up 2nd St. San Francisco, 807 Market. 

§ AMUEL W ARD COMPANY 49 Franklin Street, Kansas City, 917 Walnut St. Toledo, 210 Summit St. 
‘ ’ Boston. Milwaukee, 122 Grand Ave. Washington, 1205 Penn. Ave. 
x~Sx RSXSGXSGXSGRNS> and by Druggists, Plumbers, and Dealers in Hardware 


_and House-furnishing Goods 


| 


=] PADEREWSKI si 


Mr. F. F. H. DANIELS, New York. New York, December 30th, 1895. 


Dear Sir :—Your invention, the “ Note Accord,” is a very enious 

one, and I think it of great value to all dertonts of tunics 00 8 ill Gach 
Pra, sn ol form all the principles of harmony, aclear and pre- 

e of all the clefs, both ancient and modern ; all the chords, 

ee as the modulations, i inversions, etc., in harmony, and it will 
prove invaluable to all teachers and students in their a, “rusting that 
Jo Se wet we Ge cusses your invention deserves, I remain, yours 





cS 





DDD > >>> > > D> CCC 


ithfully, (Signed) L J. PADEREWSKI. 

Book of testi ls, “4 ¢ 
\ The Quickest Way celta a cere an Seaentaies uteuvaet: Meters Gnas She pent oaBotwated 
1A) = Cardboard, 50 cents. Remit postage stamps, money order, etc. 
a to Learn Music The Note Accord Co., 26 B, W. 27th St.. N.Y. City 
EDDDD>D >>> DDD DDD DDD DDD DDD DDD DD DCKCKCCKKEKE EEK K ECE EKEERCEKEKEERECS 


When you write, please mention ** ‘Ihe Cosmopolitan.” 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


-HENEVER you are interested in a Wedding, Birth- | 
day or Anniversary of any kind requiring the pur- | 


THE IMPROVE 


PERFECTION CAKE TINS 


oo “Don't leak.” 
oove prevents that. 
Millions of Eeecten housekeepers now use 
these celebrated tins exclusively. We send 
3 Round or2 Square Layer Tins by mail for 
50cts. Write for catalog showing ten styles— 
Round Square and Oblong.and learn all about 








chase of a gift, you will need for reference our 


“Blue Book.” | 


Is the largest and handsomest of its kind—6oo profusely illus- 
trated pages; gives lowest prices in America on first-class, up- 

date jewelers’ goods; sent free to any address. Money re- 
fu nded on any purchase from Blue Book not found satisfactory. The Groove.” Exclusive territory to agents. 


Oskamp, Nolting & Co., 443 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. Richardson Mfg. Co., 16th St., Bath, N. Y. 


WHITMAN’S Make it ina Minute. | ‘a The R. 

















» whol \. 
INSTANTANEOUS X°'sip"proves’ ie “quality, | Seaten 
y re, in uns 
CHOCOLATE snc'nsipoundtios’ °° wn Theddettindizlvebd: 
XE onal — 





Write Gaze where and 

when you wish to Trav- 
el, and they will inform 
How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 


dent Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all I 
t 














to beauty and to health. 
Do you need reduction ? 
How it can be done safely and easily is told in a 


Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 
1 (by mail 10 cts.), and Save Money. State your 

wishes carefully; full information Free. Address 
[ HENRY GAZE& Sone, Ltd. Universal ‘lourist 








Weed Seed Seed Seed Seed 











Agents, 113 Broadway N : 
201 W: genington Gi. soston brechure of 40 pages on Obesity, by RICHARD 
igs 8 Fifth St Philadelphia. WHEN HUDNUT, Chemist, 925 Broadway (only), New 
mt mt mt bat tt mt ot York City. Sent free, sealed. 








M E lectric Light for the Necktie ; $1.50; cam 
E-GRIM- ING AT I LAST. vasser’s sample, $1. | — ye -paid, fortune for 


A positive and permanent cure for agents; circulars free. Ohio Electric Works, Clev eland, 
A Half-Headaebe) ‘ 


Es 00D2 METAL Workers 


and all aa | ten of 
Headache or Neuralgia. 
without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 


Headache Cured Free 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 


by sample mailed you if this paper 
Send for Catalogues— 


is saattanat. The more promptly 
headaches are relieved the less fre- 

A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 


quent will be their return until 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 





permanent. es cures. Bold by all drug- 
gists 


Tne Dr. Whitehall Meg. Co. 
uth 

















Bend, Ind. 296 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, Rough, 
i 0 1 K A T YOUR FACE Oily Skin, Redness and all facial blemishes positively cured 
by Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’s 
Arsenic Soap. Wafers, by mail, $1 ; 6 boxes, $5. Soap, soc. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHE Address mail orders to H. B. FOULD, 214 Sixth Ave. » ae Oe 














+ Sy ey your grocer or dade he the | 
Don t 0 Victory Oil Stove, with Boland Auto- | 
matic Extinguisher and ay 7 Attach- | 

ment THE AMERICAN BURNER CO 
Salesrooms: s9 Park Place, N. Y. Providence, ; = 3 










PLATE & 100: pee RVITATEN 
ATEST pa me Steck. 
TE LGWYCKOFF (2 SYRACVSE:NY] 


B FOLKS REDUCED 2. ie Vc TTt¥ 
Seay WORK SHOPS 9. 
Ppreas aod leading society ladies For 
me, Particulers evod vo 0 SNYDER, & 
198. vier To pais: ** M8e na rr. wood and metal workers, without steam 
OR Room 6 E, 907 BROADWAY, N. Y. City. ower, equipped with 


—— : BARNES: FOOT POWER ?llow 


HAIR ON THE FAC ar La0n MACHINERY vide 























~ on jobs and give greater profit on the work, 
ptm ogg scat ca, Gee Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 
ogist John H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d 8t., N.Y. } W. F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 
Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 562 Ruby Street, Rockford, mm. 








The Cosmopolitan, 


One Year, by mail, 
post-paid, ..... $ I : 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





RATS 


Caught in 
one setting 


They all go in to get the seili 
And each one sets it for his mate, 


Two sizes—rats and mice. If dealer doesn't keep it, send $1 for 
Rat, or 40c, for Mouse. We deliver free. 


The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





HOSPITAL » VEHICLES. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


To propel one’s self, or rags to be pushed about in, 
comfortably, easily, and Va ~ of the reliable sort. 
Send stamp for catalog giving ew prices on all 
styles and sizes. Quote CosMOPOLITAN. 


SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 120 William St. New York. 
JUNE FIRST we will Giwv = 


FIFTY DOLLAR 


Mothers only write for particulars to 


The Babette Co., 497 Phila. Bourse, Phila., Pa. 


some one 


YOU MAY 
GET IT. 





FENCING 


For HOGS, POULTRY, 


and all fence purposes. 


Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 


Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. 
paid. Take noother. Oatalogue free. 
McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 


every cole cl - i NP Fe 


i 
OPA Cece F ues! foraman Bir a TIONS, cu Also, 
Lanterns for Home Amusement. 265 page Catalogue, /ree. 


MCALLISTER, fz. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


PREVENT S RUST 
Cleans, Lubricates, and does not gum. 
For Bicycles, Guns, Sewing and Typewriting 
Machines. Sample ‘‘3-im-1”"’ sent in this 
j oil-can, to introduce it, for five 2-cent stamps, 
and copy of *‘ Betsey Jane on Wheels.” 
_&. WwW. COLE «& cO., 115 Bway, New York. 


Freight 








CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. per 
month without injury to health. Sead 
6c. in stamps for sealed circulars ates 
testimonials. L. E. Marsh Co. 


2815 Madi Sq, Philad Pe 





~ ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply atopping the fat- producing effects 
of fool. The supply being stopped, the natural 
working of the system draws on the faut and 
reduces weight at once. 
Seld by all Druggists. 





THE CHICAGO GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINE. ... 


The simplest gas and gasoline en- 
gine on the market. Hasno equal 
for absolute, steady speed and 
durability. It is a dwarf in size 
but a Samson in strength. Cata- 
logue sent on application. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


J.J. NORMAN CO., 
68 So. Clinton St., Chicage, a. 


Dr. P RAY’S, 
The Purest and Highest 
Medicinal Toilet Preparations. 


Sold everywhere, or sent by mail .on 
veceipt of price. 
Diamond Nail Enamel, quickest, most brilliant nail polish; 
ra from grit; does not stain; fragrant perfume; 
. and asc. 
Rosaline for ti tinting the lips, cheeks and nails a rosy hue; true 
to nature; not detected ; 25c. and soc. 
Ongoline ems ps and cleans the nails, removes ink, hosiery, 
nd glove stains from the skin; soc. 





Cream Van-Ola whitens the hands, cures rough, chapped skin, | 


sunburn, skin diseases; 25c., soc. Send for ILLus- 
TRATED CATALOGUE to 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO., . 


Salesrooms and Parlors, 10 and 12 East 23d St., N. Y. 
[ESTABLISHED 1868.] 





Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff « 


has never been equai- 

= : ed for the instant re- 

lief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 

Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years on the 
market. All druggists seH it. 25c. per bottle. 

. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, Ohio. 














SUUECCUROGAOCOCUEROANSOR GENERA ec eCeRRROGOUREOOEEAGRECERROORAEREREOEEreeeeES 
, me Uuliad New York, 
Has discovered (and applied for 
patent) a most wonderful process 
lays | for the entire rejuvenating of the 
face. Removing 
Wrinkles, Smallpox Pittings, Scars, 
and all detriments to a beautiful face. 
Her process has received the highest endorsement from 
physicians who have given written certificates as to the 
merits of her discovery. No matter how aged the 
appearance, Mme. Mays will remove all traces of 
time's imprints, and restore you to youth of contour 
and beauty. 
Correspondence solicited. 
application. 


Printed matter sent on 


mIALIII ELI iiiiiiisiiii iii 
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are the same as 


Government 


on a smaller scale at higher interest. 


When you write, please mention 


Send a Postal Card request for our 
Treatise on Municipal Bonds, and 


descriptive list of 
Choice School and oO 
other Municipal 
bonds. oO 
Trowbridge & Co., 

Incorporated. 


300 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, IIL 
**The Cosmopolitan."’ 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


A Book About Handsome Outing Clothing 


Beautifully illustrated. Shows all the new styles for 1896. Only book published on Outing Clothing exclusively 
Sent for postage, 2-cent stamp. Send for Outing Book C. 


The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers is in style as usual this season; they will be worn almost exclusively at tennis, and will be THE THING 








4t mountain and seaside. By mail, postage prepaid, $1.50. Send leg and waist measure, allow r 2-inch roll at bottom. 

~ sof, ry Our trousers are made of best quality duck in best manner; side atch ui hip pockets, taped 

eee sams; wide hem on bottom, and straps on waistband for belt, all hi and Prec iy Buy direct and 
I y 


ers’ big pre fits 

c ‘ole Re «, Athletic Clubs. Our goods are preferred by Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Ann Arbor, Mich., and all leading 
eges and clubs. 

e- esau. This book contains complete catalogue of all Yachting Clothing. 


Aa S. LOMBARD, Outfitter, 22, 24, and 26 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 
Be eee es Dane maaaannraanneanns 
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ONCERNING Magazine 


Ayer & Son, Newspaper Adver- 
tising Agents, Philadelphia. 


Pe 


Our 







Advertising, consult N. W. 


may be changed—made beautiful at small oout. 
—a 
NEW WALL PAPERS ;::... 
50 per cent leas than common prices. Samples and guide to 
poate. FREE. Describe rooms and state price you want to pay, i 








‘aper hanger's outfit S. M. N. KILLEN, 123% Filbert St., 




















tt complete, $1. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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We will send one of these finely engraved 

Silver Plated belt pins FIREE to each 
tisement and sends it in a letter with name CT ater 
to LYNN & CO., 48 BOND ST., NEW Y¥ 






logue D 200 pages. Itis sent free. 


Russian Violets 


On receipt of 35 ets we will send you by return 
mail a pack: age of Russian Violet Sachet Powder, 
which keeps its strength a long time and emits a most 
refreshing and delightful odor to laces, handkerchiefs, 
the corsage, stationery, etc. Address 

Ben Levy & Co., French Perfumers, Boston, Tass. _ 


e€u.crwwthing Cn Wheelie 


Buggies, Wagons, Phaetons, Surries, Carts, Bicycles, 
Harness, Saddles, &c. at wholesale prices to the individual. One 
Buggy or Bicycle as cheap as dealers buy by carload. Eight years 
record for fair dealing sustains our claim to give the best in the world 
for the money. You will want our handsomely illustrated 1896 cata- 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


and every person who cuts out this adver- 














$4090 000 000000000000 0O0 CCC OO~ 


THERE’S NO EXCUSE 


For having freckles, 

blackheads, tanned, 

red, spotted, mothy, 

ugly or muddy skin, 

pimples, tetter, ec- 

zema, rashes, etc., 
hen 


Derms- Royale 


“an 
—harmless as dew— 


easily, quickly and forever removes and cures every blemish 
and makes the skin clear, soft and beautiful. There is noth- 
keit. Leading actresses, professional beauties, society 
sand people of refinement everywhere eagerly unite in 
raise. Hundreds of testimonials with portraits will be 

free to anyone who writes for them. Derma-Royale is 

st skin preparation in the world. We will give @500 
rash, for any case it fails tocure. Wherever it is once tried 
verybody wants it, so we are determined to introduce it 
r whe sre, and will send you a full-sized 


St BOTTLE FREE 


u will talk it up among your acquaintances. Send us 
r full post-office address today. 
The DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
9% $900066000 po, se 8 
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PROF. HERRMANN’S.... 
MYSTERIOUS CAMERA. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
Sample by mail, 25e, ®2.00 per doz, 
Send along ro cents for a sample of 
Presidential Muddie Puzzle, just 
out. 45 games in one. Hours of in- 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED, nocent amusement and recreation. 

Agents Wanted pEverywhere. 

NEW YORK SPECIALTY CoO. 

263 Broadway, New York. 


W’ RIGHT’S 


Myrrh Tooth Soap 
















Delightful and sleaghinn, Try 
it. All druggists. Your address 
on a postal will bring free sample. 
Large Chin Box for 2§¢. in stamps, 
postpaid, including complete edi- 
tion of Webster’s Pocket Dic — 
CHAS. WRIGHT & 
Mfe. Chemists, ah, _ = H. @ 


o>: O® 




















Handsome « « 









Embossed Golds Yc. up. Good Gilt 5c. 
and up. 8 yard white backs, 3 cents. 
Describe rooms you wish to paper and 


A Wall P colors desired and we will send post- 
— paid 100 samples of choice styles 
sienna 


witb our booklet “Points on Papering,” 


AGENTS WANTED. 
We want one energetic person in each town, 


== whocan furnish good references, to solicit orders 


from our large sample books on yore 
Full agents’ outfit, 81.0 


United States Wall Pune Co., Dept. B, 430 Race Street, Giarinnett. o. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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The Williams ©" itighest® 


Award: 


1d Medal an 
TY PEW it CF (28332 





se Ft 


Cotton States Exposition, Atlanta, 1898, 
Meehanies’ Institute, San Franeiseo, 1895, 
World’s Exhibition, Amsterdam, 1895, 


FF 
and the points most dwelt upon were its 


REMARKABLE SPEED, DURABILITY, 
VISIBLE WRITING, PERMANENT ALIGN- 
MENT, EXCELLENT MANIFOLDING, and 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


What the other Typewriters ems? 

would be, The Williams Is. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Samples of Work. 
THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., 253 Broadway, New York. 


CHICAGO : 103 Washington 8t. BOSTON; 147 Washington 8t. SAN FRANCISCO : 409 Washington St 
LONDON ; 21 Cheapside. MONTREAL: 200 Mountain St. ATLANTA: 15 Peachtree St. DALLAS : 283 Main St 


SPUPUR UR SSR RE ee eee EUR Ue eR RE: 
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ee 





P Remington, $25.00 Smith 7 
Caligraph, to Densmore, 
Hammond, $65.00 Yost, Etc, 


i Rentals $3.50 to $5.00 per month. 
gw SEND FOR CATALOGU E. 


= FOUR STORES { 38 court sq., Boston: Late Wyandotte ot )Rameas City, 


= = = an | on TYPEWRITER 








Handsome, We have machines of every make. 
t§|Compact.Lm ay 
r 
MIAMISBURG, o. expensive. as ilege of examinatiou. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 2 FI 2g mene 


4&5 Liberty st.. New York, sells all makes under half price. Write us before buying. Send for i!lus- 
Don’t buy be: fore writing them for unprejudiced dvi ice trated catalog of new and old m—chines. 


and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
Snape foe ne cunramoceasnagcame aaceercncue | _-MATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, *“*chtcnco. 


THE FIRST WRITING MACHINE 
adopting ALUMINUM is the 


Ford Iypewriter: 


LIGHTEST WEIGHT 
EASIEST RUNNING 
PERFECTLY VISIBLE WRITING 
GREATEST SPEED UNALTERABLE 
“ Send for full Descriptive Circular. ALIGNMENT. 
Hicuest Aluminum Frame, - - $85.00 FORD TYPEWRITER CO. 253 Broadway, N.Y. 
GRADE. Japanned Iron Frame, 75.00 57 NiagaraSt., Buffalo, N.Y.—186 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








For Quality and Quantity 
of Work, 
There’s no Typewriter equal to the 


Caligrap 





(=7"Our handsome booklet will 
be sent on request. It will 


set you thinking. % # # 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
237 Broadway, New York. 
ge Se Se Se Se Se Se +) 
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ngto 
Standard Typewriter 


was made to enhance 


REMINGTON REPUTATION 


for thorough waren and reliable 
service. Already a host of well-satisfied 
users attest its unquestioned success, 
and stamp with popular approval its 
MANY SEFUL IMPROVEMENTS. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 

















OF THE 


{0,000 New Model No. 2 


American = $ C 
Cupewriter 


SOLD THE FIRST NINE MONTHS. 
A SPLENDID RECORD. 








But nothing wonderful about it. Anyone 
will buy a standard made machine at this 
price. Look it up, and you will. 


It’s Simple, Durable and Always Goes 


Our Catalogue, handsomely illustrated in 
colors, FREE. 
In combination with the Duplicator 150 


copies can be made in half an hour. 


American Typewriter Company 
265 Broadway, New York City. 





Typewriter.’’ 


a “The World’s 
es: DENSMORE cess 
Running ’”’ 

> 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
Washington, Nov. 23, 1895. 

Densmore Typewriter Company, New York. 
Gentlemen :—We have now in use in the Bureaus of 
this Department nearly eighty Densmore machines. We 
have had no complaint from the users of them, hence 

we conclude they are giving entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) H1RAM BUCKINGHAM, 

res Custodian, 


FREE; Illustrated pamphlet with commendations from leading concerns. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO0., 316 Broadway,N.Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Three POG... . o"Onpem oF THE Ace. 
New Smith 2, 3 d 4, sie 


Models. aa HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 


Many improvemeesver- Premier 


tofore overlooked by 
other manufacturers. 


Durability the first consideration. T ypewriter 


ADDRESS, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N.¥.,U.S.A | °ciietintce Gmted'stt 





| NUMBER 














Wanting” 





is the verdict 
on many claims 
made by 


Typewriters. ..... 


mc J)AUGHERTY- | 














VISIBLE” 


CLAIMS EVERYTHING *“*IN SIGHT.”’ 


IT ALLOWS YOU TO BE THE JUDGE. 
Send a reference 
IF IT SUITS YOU 
Never mind the others. 


The Daugherty Typewriter Co. 


OF PITTSBURG, PA. _P. 0. Box 1262 B. 





A perfect typewriter 
does perfect work. 


“The beautiful work of 
the Yost” is unequaled. 


PALMS LPraLra Lr Lr hr Lr rh lr Pr Orr Lr Lr ltr hr rll Latta lat 
Fa a a a a a a i a a aT aT et et kT aD a a ied a a ge aT aT Ea a 


Send for Catalogue. 


Yost Writing Machine Co., 
61 Chambers St., New York. 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 


B KALAMAZOO WHIST WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


Patented Nov, 8d, 1891, } but sell direct to the consumerf 

was exclusively used in the American E at wholesale prices. Ship any- 

League Tournaments, at : " where for examination before 

can sa ¥., BOE Chlonen, Hid a: 0 sale. wre thing sonnet. soe 
lla., i 2 By t styles 

Once a devotee of Whist tries the , >) me “Way Harness, “a Styles of Riding 
Kalamazoo Method. tne old game has no ee Fey Saddles. Write for catalogue. 
“ing, Bos, « ERA SAY, Elkhart Carriage and 

’ 
Kalamazoo, Mich. | -W.B. Pratt, Sec’y. Harness Mfg’..Co.,Elkhart Ind. 
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IRRESPECTIVE OF PRICE, THE BEST—TRIAL PROVES IT The most com- 


plete standard 
writing machine 
made. You can 
pay more mon- 


y, but you cannot 


TY PEWRITER. oo as good value 


—— —no matter what 
Perfect Manifolder. 2260 Arch Street, you pay. Ask for 
Strongest. Dose Many Coles Werk, a (Hy NAL Philadelphia, Pa. booklet “D. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Re-shingling 


is an obsolete word to the man who uses 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


because his shingles never rot—-the Creosote , Bio} 

tans the albumen of the wood and makes it 

everlasting. The colors are exquisite—soft, 

rich and velvety—and they wear better and 

are 50 per cent cheaper than paint. In all colors; and anybody can apply them. 


Send for 23 Samples of Stained Wood, and Colored House Sketches. 





Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 3 
_makes warm houses. | SATIUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 76 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all central points. 
































As your drinking 

water should be— 

may be, if you use 

a ‘‘Crystal Fountain” 

Filter. It’s the only 

porous rock tube filter having an auto- 

matic rock cleaner that will thoroughly 

clean the filter and itself, and never become 
foul or get out of order. The 


“Crystal Fountain” 
proor Filter 


can be cleaned instantly (a child 
can do it) without opening or re- 
moving any part of the filter. 

Send for a book and learn more about it. We 
are manufacturers also of Gravity Filters. 

THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO., 
Filter Dept. “*D,” Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. Sectional view of 
Filter. 
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and remember. Every purpose that a 
® pencil serves is best served by Dixon’s Pencils. é 
}) Every sort of work that requires the lead e 
) pencil’s aid has been amply provided for by G 
) the manufacturers of 


DIXON’S 
American 
crapnite’ PENCILS 
) Ten grades of leads—from the softest to the a le 
) hardest that can be made—and every lead perfect. @ 


) If dealer does not keep them d G 
») pencils worth double the va icon oe ae ae G 


» JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. > 
G 
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. LARGEST ASSOCIATION OF . . ° & 
. + « ARCHITECTS 1N THE U.S A LIBRARY OF ARCHITECTUR 
Our OF which you may choose the design for your Bouse, 
from a lar; — number of Cigerent styles and arran, FIRST EDITION.—NOW READY. 
O" from 31 of one price to build. This Association a 
just perfected these pow one popular cies s—the result 8 is TF. 
ears experience in this lin po! ios—each one 23 . 
contains? a0 Gostens of one price (see ome Perspec ing fro yt designe, cost- 
tive view in large engraving, Plans; ves sizes 0 
rooms, heights of stores, exterior and interior materials, 2-30 costing $1, 000 to $1,500 
suggestions of color in painting, details of decoration, ete. ei 500 to 
On fine heavy fevand (size 11 x 15 in.), handsomely . : 2000 to 
encased in leatherette and half cloth. Each portfolio b 2,500 to 
has quptoment articles o et ” by Geo. E. War- 7 . 8,000 to 
ing, Jr..—Heating and Ventilation, lastering, Painting, bs “ 8,500 to 
ete. Copies of Building Contract onds, Liens, Mo’ 8-5 “ 4.000 to 6.000 
panes Leases, etc. on, Eve erything esse ssential,—and an  « “ 6.000 to 10,000 
nvaluable aid for the intending buil ~ 1 0- 30 Stables and Double 
a $2.00 EAC - 

SPEC fl Any 2 awe $3. Houses, low and moderate costs. 
tii Bes Dink iow ve OFFERS Additional lecsies $i Extra. Foll Set $10. *No. 9 also contains a few se- 

ARCHITECTS. Returnable and Money Refunded if not entirely satisfactory. lected designs costing over $10,000. 


poms scm ease NS vom NY Address, THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASS’N, 
ARCHITECTS, 106-108 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Pen p/ 


[I] Ghanges in the 
> Weather > | 


will not affect the temperature 
of your house if you havea 


a POWBRS = “is the paint that’s made inn 
frich ials, i : ot 
Z AUTOMATIG a * puaeis ended manana atente, 




















of zinc, with lead, linseed oil and drier— 


- TEMPERATURE = dif thn punt end Soest quailty 
REGULATOR Patton’s 


Pure 4 
o in it. It controls the heat perfectly. Oo | Liquid Paints 


Bock about it free. 











are guaranteed long life, greatest covering 


Powers Regulator Go., capacity and permanence of color. 
> | One dealer in a town has exclusive agenc Where ther 
44 Dearborn St., Chicago, (Main Office) | agent, enter Girest, Prise ®. 50 a gallon—freight paid. vty uby *e Re 
lon east of Denver ow to increase t! e of 
53 Oliver St., Boston, | with paint” free for the asking; Anger tare Mama aoe seed = a 
coloring free from our agents, or send us four 2c. stamps. 


510 Union Trust Bldg., St. Louis. 








Mi) Wu. 


' 
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No Flies 


IN A HOUSE 
WITH OUR 


WIRE SCREENS 





LOWER 


Samples and tape-line 
mailed fro on request. 


FAULTLESS CUSTOM 
PANTS CoO., 
266 Wabash Ave. DEPT. B, Chicago. 


~ Do You Know. 


a great deal depends upon the 

selection of the right article? 
» Architects and heating engineers 
are learning that the Gurey 
‘Ay <<) Boilers are the acme of perfection 
OP Sa yr S f for steam and hot water heating. 
, An illustrated book entitled ‘How 
Best to Heat Our Homes,’’ (sent fret 


upon application), will tell you all about the Gurney System. Send for it. 

Head office, 163 Franklin St., Boston, M 
GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO., gasses egies tern 82 and 84 Contre St., New York 
‘ Rubel & Co., 75 Lake St., Chicago. 


When you write, please mention ** ‘The Cosmopolitan.” 












SPECIALTY : 
SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 
We Pay Freicur. | Wrire ror CATALOGUE. 

GEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
THE E. T. BURROWES Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 

OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES, 
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Northrop’s 
STAMPED 
* STEEL . 


| Ceilings. ene AGE 5 
>| Decorative, Durable, and Best for All i of Buildings, 


Send for catalogue. Give Diagram and Description of the Room for an Estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 49 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 
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™ 
» American Homes§ { WRITE FOR 
rN (Edited by Geo. F. Barber) 
N ” N Pamphlets on FLOOR 
< N FINISHING describing 
NN ; 
it 1S P Liquid Grani 
Z 7 
: eA iquid Granite 
Une he 
NN 0 RS Better and Gheaper 
A Copy Be —§ Year A than Garpets.... 
E x Stews Te sre © 
= : One fee | % One g In finishing or re-finishing the wood- 
= An. < Bamuren > in work of your homes use only 
= x Dime. Dollar 
: 9 
| : | ; . Berry Brothers 
% NM ° 
nN & 
: : Architectural 
Nl A practical monthly magazine for people S Finishes 
who wi a 
™ by 
a . 
: PLAN, BUILD or BEAUTIFY = & which produce the FINEST FINISH 
H WN their HOMES. iC attainable on wood. 
a eegree Patel ae cokes oe scanaiieeaiilieat 
, s nteresting Pamphlets and Specimens 
N i age. Prepared by pane ge Be N of Wood Mailed Free for the Asking. 
eorists 
x Newsdealers sell it or it will be yaa . ~ BERRY BROTHERS, Limited. 
N sent by mail from our offices for gory Free. Varnish Manufacturers, 
fgAmerican Homes Pub. Co.,Box 24 Knoxville, Tenn. DETROIT, si MICH. 
_$ 2OIOQIOVOWOGIOVIOICO BO BVOVOP 
WE’ — ae 
| THAT NEW HOME 
n - Is Personally Important and Requires Study. 
ticle: Naturally, you want the best assistance possible—this work is 
ineers my specialty. I publish 200 designs in four books, Nos. 6, 7, 8. 
— : 9. **Houses and Cottages.’’ weg og in costs. No. 6 
rune) contains 58 designs from $250 to $1500; No. 7, 56 from $1600 to 
ection $2500; No. 8, 54 from $2600 to $3500 ; No. 9. 20 from $3600 to 
ting $12,000; and 12 Stables from $250 to $1600, all with full de- 
ine: scriptions and estimates. 
“* How NEW BOOK. No. 10 (New Feb’y '96,) contains 20 one-story 
nt free Cottages and about 15 other designs, all low and medium costs. 
Price $1.00 each; any two$1.50; any four $2.00; all five Books, $2.50. 
Booklet of 30 sample designs, “* How to Start Right and Save Money,” 
w York 25 cts. (silver), all prepaid. 


D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, 
Old Aldrich Block, CRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


when you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.”’ 














THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


THE | JACKSON SANATORIUM, AT DANSVILLE, NEW york. 


OR thirty-five years the leading Health Institution in Amer rica, 





is under the personal care of regularly educated and experi- 
enced physicians, and is distinctive in its methods and charact: r 
A delightful home for health and rest seekers in which every 
provision is made for recreation, comfort and good cheer, as well 
as for skilled medical care and treatment. 
A beautiful illustrated pamphlet with full information will be 
sent on application. 


Address, 


Main Building Absolutely Fire- proof, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, P. 0. Box 1867, 
HOW TO MAKE 
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hy, | 
Many Itis im- 
weer possible to 
with fair givea Sull 


des ription 
inan adver- 
igsement; 
send 6c, in 
stamps and @ 
descriptive cir- 
cular, with testi- 
Monials, will be sent 


Jaces are \ 
deficient in \ 
beauty ow- 
ing to unde- 
veloped figures, 
Sat busts, ete, 
which can be reme- 





Will died by the use of sealed, by return mail 
. ADIPO-MALENE. 
Strengthen LE. MARSH & CO, Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACARD PRINTER FREE. 


"Bets any any name in one minute; prints 600 cards an 
hour. YOU can make moncy with it, A fontof 
_ type, also Indelible Ink. Type Holder, Pads 

ers. st Linen Marker; worth $1.00. 

4 Bample mailed FREE for 10c. stamps for postac on 
: as outfit and large catalorue of 1000 Bargains 

BH. Ingersoll & Br & Bro, Gé Cortlandt St. N.Y. City 


Your 
TOUCHES Weak Back. 
THE Manufaetored by 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 


SPOT, “seuuse. ns. 4 Excessive Sweating Feet. 


Sample Size of Cure in Plain, Sealed Envelope 10 om 
LAZZARETTE REMEDY CO., Unadilla, N. Y, 


SPRINGS. 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 


A Resort for Those Seeking Health, Rest, or Pleasure. 


Open all the year. Under the medical management of experienced 
physicians. Equipped with all the most approved thera; 

ances, including 7urkish, Russian and Electric Baths, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs—Muriated, Alkaline, 
Chalybeate, Iodo-Bromated, and Brine. 


ALL FORMS OF MINERAL AND BRINE BATHS. 





























OOOGO~9 


Climate mild, dry and equable, No malaria. Surround y Pine 
Forests. Half-mile of broad board-walk. Beautiful views overlooking 
thirty miles of Seneca Lake. P grr walks and drives A | modern 
improvements. Bowling Alleys. Glass Solarium 250 feet kc Cutsine 
unsurpassed. Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suff g from 
any form of Insanity are not received. No cc ntagious or offe forms 


of disease admitted. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


Wii. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager. 


ee an 
- <= ww = 
When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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LAN 
eA} unis 
rt \ ‘ \ 


TERION 


MARK, 


Stereopticons, fiagic Lantems 


AND ACCESSORIES. 


i= af Perfect Apparatus for Visual Teaching, 
‘ Scientific Projections and Private 
Use. Various forms of light 
interchangeable. 


SELF-CENTERING ARC 


ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS 
for Theatres, Photo-Engravers, etc. 
SUPERB EFFECTS. 


15-117 Nassau St, 
J, B. COLT & co. and 69FifthAve., 
Send for Catalogue. New York City. 
AGCNCIES? 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Til. 
131 Post 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 
60 Bromfield 8St., Boston, Mass, 
33-39 So. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
415 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
126 Erie Co. Bk. Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y. 
89 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


= Serre 


Al iets Uy | 








gathers 7 moss. Neither 
does a 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


But it DOES a the shade 
firmly and even 7 on the roller. 
It works smoothly. No harsh ac- 


tion. Stops the shade where wanted, 
It is a pleasure to use them. 


The Genuine 
bear autograph 
of Stewart Harts- 
horn on label, 
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ST IN AMERICA! 

We sell GOOD desks cheaper than any other desk 
akerin America. We will ship you any desk you may 
lect from our extensive line—you may examine it 
arefully—go to your dealer—look at the best desk he 
will sell you at the same price we ask, and if you are not 
illy satisfied that ours is the best desk for the money, 
u may return it to us at our expense, and we will gladly 
efund your money. If you need a desk, or think you 
eed a desk, write to us and you will receive a beautiful 
ats logue of office desks, chairs, couches, etc., with prices, 
terms and testimonials, the equal of which has never 

en issued ay any desk maker to our knowledg 
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sek RED MACEY CO., Grand Ra ide Mich. 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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A NEW 


BOTANICAL DISCOVERY 


A BLESSING TO HUMANITY. 


The Wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub. 











~ 


The Kava-Kava Shrub (Piper Methysticum.) 


Of Special Interest to all Sufferers from Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Bright’s Disease, Rheuma- 
tiem, Female Complaiuts and trreguiarities, Blood 
impurities, and other maladies caused by im- 
proper action of the Kidneys. 


A FREE GIFT OF GREAT VALUE TO YOU. 


A short time ago our readers were made aware 
of a valuable new botanical discovery, that of 
the Kava-Kava Shrub, or as botanists call it, 
piper methysticum, found on the banks of the 
Ganges river in East India. From a medical 
standpoint this is perhaps the most important 
discovery of the century. The useof the Kava- 
Kava Shrub, like other valuable medical eub- 
stances, opium and quinine, was first observed 
by Christian missionaries among the natives of 
India as a sovereign remedy for Kidney diseases. 
Speaking of the use of the Kava-Kava Shrub by 
the natives of India, Dr. Archibald Hodgson, 
the great authority on these diseases says: 

“Intense heat and moisture of this tropical climate acting 
upon the decaying vegetation renders these low grounds 
on the Ganges the most unhealthy districts found any- 
where. Jungle fevers and miasma assail the system, and 
even the most robust constitutions yield to the deadl 
climatic influences. The Blood becomes deranged an 
the Urine is thick and dark-colored and loaded with the 
products of disease, which the Kidneys are vainly 
endeavoring to excrete from the system. Under these 
conditions the other organs become affected, and life hangs 
in the balance. Then when all the remedies of modern 
medical science fail, the only hope and harbor of safet 
are found in the prompt use of Kava-Kava shrub. 
decoction of this wonderful botanical growth relieves 
the Kidneys and enables them to carry off the diseased 
protncts from the Blood. The Urine. becomes clearer, the 
ever abates and the intense suffering and nausea are 
= a, Recovery sets in and the patientslowly returns 

t 





Kidneys are the most fatal and Gangcom, and this bein 
the case, it is but natural that the discovery of the Kaya. 
Kava shrub—Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases .j 
the Kidneys—is welcomed as a gift to suffering humanity. 

Alkavis, which is the medical compound of the Kay... 
Kava shrub, is endorsed by the Hospitals and Physicians 
of Europeas a sure Specific Cure for Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Diabetes, Bright's Disease, Brick-Dust deposits, 
Rhew Liver Disease, Female Complaint. pain in 
back, and all diseases caused by impurities of the Blood 
due to defective action of the Kidneys. 


Rev. W. B. Moore, of Washington, D. C., Editor 
of the “Religious World” writes of the won- 
derful curative effects of Alkavis. 


“For several years I was a sufferer from Kidney troubles, 
and conld obtain no relief from physicians. 1 used various 
Kidney remedies but with no success. 1 had given up all 
hopes of ever recovering my health, until hearing ot the 
marvelous cures effected by — Alkavis, decided to try 
same. After using the first bottle I began to experience 
relief, and following up the treatment was permanently 
cured. I cheerfully recommend yourexcellent Alkavis to 
persons afflicted with Kidney and Rheumatic disorders 
as the bestremedy known.”’ 

Dr. A. R. Knapp, a well-known surgeon and 
physician of Leoti, Kansas, voices the opinion 
of the doctors and writes: 

“The case I ordered Alkavis for has improved wonder- 
fully. I believe you have in Alkavis a complete specitic 
for all Kidney troubles ” 

Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of 
Lowell, Indiana, was cured by Alkavis of Rhen- 
matism, Kidney and Bladder trouble of ten years’ 
standing. He writes: 

“T have been treated by all our home physicians without 
the least benefit. My bladder trouble became so trouble- 
some that I had to get up from five to twelve times during 
the nightto urinate. In fact, 1 was in misery the whole 
time and was becoming very despondent. * Ag 
I have now used Alkavis and am better than I have been 
I know Alkavis will cure bladder and kid- 


for five years, 
Tt isa wonderful and grand, 


ney trouble. * m me 
good remedy.” 

And even more wonderful is the testimony of 
Rev. John H. Watson, of Sunset, Texas, a min- 
ister of the gospel in thirty yearsservice, stricken 
down at his post of duty by Kidney disease. He 
says: 

*‘I was suddenly stricken down on the 22d of June with 
an acute attack of kidney trouble (uric acid gravel). For 
two months I lay hovering on the border line of life, and 
with the constant care of two excellent Sa. Ionly 
received temporary relief. ve | family physician told me 
plainly the best I could hope for was temporary respite. I 
might rally only to collapse suddenly or —. linger some 
time. But the issue was made up and as | had ior years 
warned others to be ready, so now more than ever J must 
needs put my house in order and expect the end. Mean- 
time I had heardof Alkavis and wrote to an army comrade 
(now principal of a college) who had tried it. He wrote 
me by all means to try itas it had made a new man of him. 
At the end of two months and then only able to sit up a 
little, I dismissed my physisions and an the use of 
Alkavis. In two weeks I could ride out in the carriage for 
ashorttime. Theimprovement hasbeen * * * 
constant and steady. I am now abie to look after my busi- 
ness. I feel I owe what life and strength I have to Aikavis, 

x * I am fifty-five years old, have been & 
minister over thirty years, have thousands of acquain- 
tances, and to every one of them who may be afflicted with 
any kind of kidney trouble, I would say, try Alkavis.” 


Another most remarkable cure is that of Rev. 
Thomas Smith, of Cobden, Illinois, who passed 
nearly one hundred gravel stones under two 
weeks’ use of this great remedy, Alkavis. 

The Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, so far are the only importers of Alkavis, 
and they are so anxious to prove its value that they will 
send a Large Case by mail free to Every Sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's Disease, 
Rheumatism, Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints and 
Irregularities, or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys, or Urinary Organs. We advise all readers 
to send their name and address to the company and 
receive the Large Case by mail free. It costs you nothing, 


Of all the diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of the | and you should surely try it. 


When you write, please mention *t The Cosmopolitan.” 
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A GRAND OFFER, FREE. 
- RUpprrito rue pire. 


MME. A. RUPPERT says: “* Know- 
ing that there are tens of thousands of 
ladies in the United States. who are 
afflicted with Poor Complexions, 
FRECKLES, Pimples, BLACK- 
HEADS, Oily Skin, etc., who are 
more than anxious to get rid of these 
hideous’ disfigurements and would 
gladly try my Face Bleach, but have 
had some hesitancy in spending $2 for 
a bottle (or three bottles for $5) to 
prove its wonderful merit. In order to 
prove to these ladies that FACE 
BLEACH is all I claim for it, and 
that 7¢ will remove absolutely every 
disfigurement of the complexion, I will 
sell to every caller a trial bottle for 25 cts., and to those living 
outside the city, in any part of the world, I will send a trial 
bottl e, safely packed, plain wrapper, all charges prepaid for 25 
cts., Silver or stamps. 

I hope that every lady in the land will embrace this generous 
offer at once. , My book, “* How to be Beautiful,” FREE. " 
or send for it,” Address all communications or call on MME. 
RUPPERT (Dept. Four), 6 East r4th St., New York — 
West ern Office, 235 State St. , Chicago, Ills. 


No Scars = There will be no scars from burns 


cr scalds, no matter how severe if 


arbolisalve i. 


THE GREAT SKIN REMEDY. used. 


One application will stop the pain. A small amount 
nserted well up into each nostril is immediately beneti- 
ial, and its continued use 


will cure Catarrh. 


and 0) cents at druggists, or by mail. Atrial sample mailed 
it requested J. W. Cole e& | Co., Black River Falls, Wis., U. S.A. 


ane TOOTH 














So leansing-Harmless 


MITATE!—NONE EQUAL! 
6c. — a a by mal. C. H. icimentees & detetduamanen eet 





for aete-tehiias in a few HOURS; 
0 an reporting ina few WEEKS. No 
shading, no position. Exclusive 


Wor.p’s Farr AWARD. Leading everywhere. FREE lesson 
and circulars. Write H.M.Pernin.Author,Detroit,Mich, 


A WOMAN’S CROWN. 


Beautiful Hair, Wigs, Waves, 
Bangs, Curls, Braids and Switches 
sent to you on approval at wholesale prices. Send us 
the price you want to pay and we will send the article 
you wish. Catalogue free. THOMPSON, 

947 Broadway, N.Y. City. 

















COUT ANN. 
RHEUMATISM. 


TARTARLITHINE 


Acts chemically by eliminating uric acid from the 

blood. Does not interfere with digestion nor affect 

heart action. 
TARTARLITHINE, 


tains none of the additional alkaline salts common to 


although effervescent, con- 


the granular preparations. It is recommended as a 
uric acid solvent, in place of alkaline lithium salts or 
lithia waters, for gout, rheumatism, and all similar 


affections. 


SEE THAT THE LABEL ON THE BOTTLE 
READS ‘* TARTARLITHINE,” 


Supplied by all reputable druggists at $1.00 
per bottle, or mailed direct, on receipt of 
price, by 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 80 Ann Street, New York. 





CREATES 
A PERFECT jj 
COMPLEXION | 


Mrs. Graham’s 
Cucumber and Elder Flower 
It cleanses, whitens and beauti- ae ream 


fies the skin. It feeds and nour- 

ishes skin tissues, thus banishing wrinkles; it 
is harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the 
skin as dew is to the flower. Price $1, at drug- 
gists and agts, or sent anywhere prepaid. Sam- 
ple Size Bottle toc, Handsome book" How to be 
Beautiful” free. Agents Wanted! Mrs, GER- 
VAISE GRAHAM, 1424 ictiaws Av., ChicaGo. 

Zastern Branch: 31 W. 2th St., New York 
































BNIAGIC rect WANTEDoxexcnance 


HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Phila., Pa Pa 









Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 

Catarrh & Coids. 


CRESOLENFE when vaporized in the sick-room 
il give immediate relief. ts curative powers are 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
s} ¥, acting asa ‘cr disinfectant, harmless to the 
druggists. Valuable bonklet free. 


VA PO-CRESOLENE Co. 69 Wall St. N.Y. 


ILITILITi TITY SQCDCOSGORSSRRGCHRLOGRGGSSRREEREEREE 
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Salary or commission for part 
or all your time. Send stamp 
National Inst.,C.P.X., Chicago. 


THE ORIGINAL 
 Beeman’s—,""* ° 
i Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the 
name Beeman. is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample package. 
. Beeman Chemical Co. 
: 28 —_ , Cleveland, 0. 
yo ‘nators ©, 
F Pepsin Chewing Gum. 








When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





(ticura 


WORKS 


Wonders 


In curing torturing, disfiguring, hu- 
miliating humours of the Skin, 
Scalp, and Blood when all else fails. 





Sold throughout the world. British Depot: F. New- 
Bery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porrer 
Davo anv CuEm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 








MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Fifty Years by Millions 
of Mothers for their Children while Teething 
with perfect Success. It Soothes the Child, 
Softens the Gums, Allays all Pain, Cures 
Wind Colic, and is the Best Remedy for Di- 
arrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


=e rr I TO TO Sy 


 Raptared People. 


This cut ew 
the pad of ccee 
“Chas. Cluthe's 
Genuine Genuine Truss” 
\(Patented). By its 
CH use your Ruplure 















very few afflicted 
beople enjoy, but il 
\ Assists Nalure 
in€ffectinga 
Permanent 

~ Cure. eece 


No belts or undersfraps 
Weighs buf 3 ounces 
Absolulely walerproof 
~ Hibs enlirely free 

V Cheap fo buy.ecece 
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ya Qur inleresling work on“Rupture and 
~ ifs cure and the Mechanical Treatment of 
= Deformities of the Human Frame (Illustrated) SentIree | 
F*REHAS.CLUTHE C9, 213 Woodward Ave, DETROIT,MICH. 








2oth Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps.) 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Saas and the atte. 
By Prof. HARL EY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 
A. S. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 


** Every one should read this little hook.’'=-Athaneum. 


FREE 
TO BALD HEADS! 


We will mail on application, 
free information how to grow 
hair upon a bald head, stop 
falling hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Address, 


Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 
127 E. Third St., Cincinnati, 0 














HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 





a 
AND ba caoyee TOSSVER DESTBOYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
+ 


* 
INJURY OB DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 





Discovered by Accident. 
and so simple any one can use it. 


derful results. 


—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WH 


Gentlemen who do not appreci: 


—In Compounpine, an incomplete mixture as accidentally spilled on the 


back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We 
purchased the new discovery and named ‘t MODENE. Itis perfectly pure, free from allinjurious substances, 


It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 


theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It has noresemblance whatever 
to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such won- 
T CANNOT FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application willremove it permanently; 
the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and w 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward.—MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 


thoutthe slightestinjury 


0 HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY y PEOPLE OF | OF REFINEMENT. we 


ate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless ‘odene which doe 


away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the — principle of the hair, thereby re —— 4 its Getare 


and is d to be as harmless as water tothe skin. Young persons 





growth an utter i ibility, 


who findan embarrassing growth of hair. coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent w4 
mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, $1.0: 

— rT bottle. Send money by letter, with — full address written plainly. Correspondencesacredly private. 

arr stamps received the same as cas 


(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 
CUT THIS OUT 





G0 AOA AIEE.4 BS 6 88 6 Od 6 0b 6 nth 6 ne a, ne, en. a. 





CAL AND 
GENERAL AGENTS \ 
WANTED, 





We offer $1,000 for failure or the eligh 
When you write, please mention * ‘he Cosmopolitan.” 


MODENE MFG CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. { y 

Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. ASIT MAY NOT 
Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery | APPEAR AGAIN 
testinjury. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by mail, $1.00. 





BY INHALATION ONLY, THE DEER PARK PARSONAGE, SMALLWooD P. O., 
BALTIMORE, Mb., October 7, 1895. 


| deinen % Dry=-Ai r R. T. Bootn, Esq., New York. 


DEAR SiR: I sent you one dollar about ten days ago 


| reatment : for one of your pocket inhaler outfits. It came to hand 
last Friday morning. 


Mrs. Honey had been suffering severely for three 
of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay weeks daily with asthma. As soon as the inhaler came 
Fever, and Whooping Cough, 


she began using it, and after a few inhalations the asthma 
ceased, and now (Tuesday) it has not returned. She 

has had this trouble ever since she was seven years old, 
R @) @) T H ‘Ss x and is now forty, and we have spent hundreds of dollars 


in search of relief, purchasing everything we saw adver- 


' tised. When you consider all this, I think it is the most 
F remarkable thing that once using the inhaler should re- 
move the trouble entirely. 


J ahs ah ah 4 eh eh he) 


F “DRI-AY a Very truly yours, 


(Rev.) GEoRGE W. Honey. 








Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the . 
germs and microbes which cause diseases of the respiratory BOOTH'S 
organs. 

The air, thoroughly charged with HMyomei, is inhaled 
through the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, and, after permeat- 
ing the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 

It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives im- 
mediate relief. It stops all s smodic coughing instantly, 

clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity. 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00 (consisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, 
beautifully polished, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using). If vou are still skeptical, send me 





a hs he he he oh oh oh 














your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. R. T. BOOT 
Are you open to conviction? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 23 East 20th ‘st., New York. 
€ CANVAS FOLDING ‘Tub fits bather so 2 pails of water make full tiie ~~ — —a 
A 


ENAMELED BATH. submergent bath. Hot bath made ready in 


Cat-tipe,Bathsor 18 styles Foumwe Boats. an OXYGEN HOME REMEDY 





8. Award at World's Fair. ACME FOLD- 
full bath ING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO, { 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


The aaeeet 






IASTITUTION Biseale WITHA OUT ME — 


ie ALL ELSE HAS FAILED. 


Its application enables the system to take 
on Oxygen freely from the atmosphere. 
This addition of Nature’s Own Tonic increases 
vitality, purifies the blood, tones up the nerves 
> a ax and exterminates disease by removing its ] 
L eee ~ cen producing cause. 











An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 150 FirTH AVE., ril 5, 1895. 
“* * * My confidence in the merits i the i ectropoise— 
simple, convenient, economical and effective as it is—has 


constantly grown ‘with my increasin sy oaes vation and } 
experience. W. HH. DEPUY D.D., LL.D 
(Editor People’s 3 Niecbeacsdia. ) 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. | 





B 





Write for 112pp. illustrated booklet FREE. 
ment, Terms, and References, free. | ELECTROLIBRATION CO, Hpy wire’ 


and circulars giving description of Sanatorium, Treat- 











DRS. W, E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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**Oxygen is Life.” 


Dy elas 
ydonor, . 


Vicl 


sy 


THE NEW LIFE 


The Original Oxydonor ‘‘ Victory” for Self~Treatment. 
and cures disease and pain under Nature’s own laws. 
How to increase this element in the system was.an unsolved problem 








fa 








. = —<—S - 
GIVER. 
Supplies Oxygen to the blood, 
Applied as in illustration. 


to medical science until Dr. H. Sanche discovered «a wonderful ‘law of natural forces by the 
application of which oxygen from the air can be supplied in any desired quantity. It has cured 
and been fully tested in 60,000 cases of all forms of disease. 


o. 2.— ” 


Dr. H. SANCHE. 


15. DUCED FROM oss. 
CATEST AND CREATLY IMPROVED. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Nov. ast, 1895. 


Dear Sir:—1 suffered with lame back and partial loss of lower limbs. I grew worse and-could not lift my feet from the floor. 


all I could dovwas to slitie them along, my-head botheret! me so I was not fit for business or anything else. 


I stopped.taking med- 


icine and used:the Oxydonor for about six weeks when I regained the use of my limbs and have been all right ever since, my head 


improved from ‘the start, antl:now I cannot speak too highly of the Oxydonor. 


‘ 


261 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
SQA OSRVE 


Yours respectfully, J. 'R. MOSHER. 


Large book of information, and latest price-list mailed free. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 


61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 
SHES E HE EKETBVSEVVA 





It Is Inconsistent... 


to be particular regarding the food we eat, 
and careless regarding ‘the soap we use. 
Many people won't eat in a cheap restau- 
rant, but they will use public soap. 
re Soap is as necessary as pure food. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


is absolutely pure. No better soap can be 
made. The very purest ingredients, an experi- 
ence of 20 years in treating the skin, and the most 
modern appliances are united in producing it. 

The basis of Facial Soap 
is Edible Fat, which is fat that 
is suitable to eat. 

Facial Soap is an anti- 
septic, and it kills all germs 
that may be encountered on 
the street, in crowded stores, 
and other places. 

It is good for bad com- 
plexions and not bad for good 
complexions. 

All good druggists sell Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap—and use it. 

Send ten cents for a sample cake and an 
illustrated Beauty Book. 





John H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 
127 West 42d Street, New York. 





When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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= Simple Herbal Remedy. 


Miss Sarah J. Graham, Sheridanville, 
Pa., writes ;—** I made the remedy at home 
according to your directions and have 
LOST 75 Wha, since using it. I think it 
is the simplest and grandest remedy in the 
world to reduce superfluous fat."’ 


Mrs. Helen Weber, Marietta, O., says: 
“It is an excellent fiesh reducer and has 
improved my health wonderfully.’ It is 
‘purely vegetable,"’ and absolutely the 
safest and best remedy for Obesity. No 
Starving. Nosickness. A sample box and 
full particulars in a plain (sealed) envelope 
sent FREE for 4c. 


HALL & CO., 


“V" Drawer 404, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MRS. HELEN WEBER 











7M ENNEN’S sonateo talcum : 
TOILET 
: «:sPOWDER : 





Approved by Highest Medi-:= 













E cal Authorities as a Perfect: 
3 Sanitary Toilet Preparation = 
= for infants and adults. Delightful 5 
2 after shaving. Positively Relievess 
= Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafeds 
= Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples ; makes the = 
= skin smooth and healthy. Take no substitutes. Sold = 
= by druggists, or mailed for 25c. Sample mailed FREE = 
= (Name this magazine.) 
= GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 2 
" eens eer 
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~ SARSAPARILLA SENSE. 
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\ Any sarsaparilla is sarsaparilla. True. So any 6 
/ tea is tea. So any flour is flour. But grades differ. “ 


WIN 


\G 
Zy 


You want the best. It’s so with sarsaparilla. There 
are grades. You want the best. If you understood 
sarsaparilla as well as you do tea and flour it would 
be easy to determine. But you don’t. How should you? 

When you are going to buy a commodity whose 
value you don’t know, you pick out an old established 
house to trade with, and trust their experience and 
reputation. Do so when buying sarsaparilla. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has been on the market fifty 
years. Your grandfather used Ayer’s. It is a repu- 
table medicine. There are many sarsaparillas. But 


only one Ayer’s. IT CURES. 
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THE IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR} 2 £+§-™— 7” .| 














) in 
_ NO MATTER HOW GRAY WS) 
) YOUR HAIR, OR BLEACHED, LW) > 
OR DYED. IT MAKES IT oe 
A BEAUTIFUL, GLOSSY... . 
dy. re _ 
y Restores LES ; 
nl “DISEASES. 
owed Gray Hair to its < a a 
have Original Color. i mee OOO V2 
nk it o RUBICURE THOROUGHLY ONE'OR: 
n the Re generates TIMES: DAILY. ON: PARTSIAF, — 
thas Bleached Hair. — ) y 
It ho By the use of the RaGen- | LL) {T]) 
No ERATOR once in every few | 
x and months, the hair is always 
elope glossy, beautiful, and nat- — 
ural. 
No, 1.—Black. a - 





No. 2.—Dark Brown. 


» 3.— i B » 
vo mean brow | Eczema, Hives, Salt Rheum and Itching Piles 


No. 5.—Light Chestnut. are quickly cured by 
No. 6.—Gold Blond. 


No. 7.—Ash Blond. COE’S ECZEMA CURE 


Price $1.50 and $3.00. 
IMPERIAL GHEM. MFG. CO. 





Equally good for chapped hands, dandruff, and diseases of 
the scalp. One box cures ordinary cases. 


Cor Cuemicat Co. Sioux Falls, S, D., Dec. 13, 1895. 
292 bth Ave Your remedy has worked wonders with me; if it will give 
: relief in a// cases as it has in mine, it would be cheap at Sioa 


New York. 
Bet. 30th and 31st Sts. 


box. Harry T. Smiru, Business Manager 7he Argus-Leader. 


If your druggist does not have it, apply directly to us—take no substitute. 








Samples of hair colared Mailed for $1. Trial Box, 10 cents. 
Sree. 
For sale by Druggists x COE CHEMICAL Cco., 
and Hairdressers. Tans 176% Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, 0. 


When you. write, please: mention ‘*‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Our Mammoth New 1896 Flower Seed Offer. 


‘cotwtoret FLOWER SEEDS veiee FREE 


A WHOLE FLOWER GARDEN WITHOUT COST! 


An Unparalleled Offer by an ee and Reliable Publishing 
House! Tue Lapies’ Wor-p is a 
ladies and the family circle, , wath elegant cover printed in colors. It is devoted to Stories, 


Poems, Ladies’ Fancy 
Juvenile Reading, Etiquette, 


i¢s’ m ine into 100,000 


subscriber we will also send, 
of Choice Flower Seeds, 
1 Packet Blood Red Castor Bean 
(Ricinus Sanguineus). Very large, rapid growing 





Stems and leaves deep blood red. Height 6 feet, 
1 Packet New Fireball Dianthus. 
ihis beautiful new dwarf Pink is a distinct novelty. The 
plants are covered with brilliant, rose-red double flow- 
ers during the summer and through the fall. 

1 Packet Venus Looking Glass (Specularia Speculum). The 
name of this plant signifies “a mirror,” indicating the unusual shin- 
ing brightness of the lovely blue flowers, Grows about 9 inches hich, 

1 Packet Phlex Drummondii, Lovely, brilliant flowers. 
Nothing can surpass them for beds, on account of their richness 


Out-of-Door Recreations, etc. To introduce this charmin 

homes where it is not already taken, we now make the = a 

lowing colossal offer: Upon receift of only Thirty Cents ix yee 

money order (the paruar subscription price), we will send The adies’ w orld 

Jor the Remainder of this Year (Afril to December Ao AL and to each 
ill Freea at fest paid, alarge and magnificent Collection 


rge, 24-page, g-column illustrated Magazine for 


ome Decoration, Housekeeping, Fashions, Hygiene, 


stamps 


over 3 Varieties, as follows: 

1 Packet Comet Aster, mixed. A superb new variety, with 
large double flowers, having incurved petals, resembling the finest 
Japanese Chrysanthemums. The mixture includes Snow-White, 
Rose, Sky-Blue, and many other beautiful colors. 

1 Packet Blanket Flower (Gailardia picta). Very large 
flowers, two to three inches across, in beautiful shades of color. 
Showy, free-blooming plants, one to two feet high. 

1 Packet Rose Queen Convolvulus (Convolvulus tri-color 
roseus). Beautiful dwarf variety, of bright rose color, with white 
center, fringed purple, and shading toward golden yellow. 

1 Packet Lobb’s Nasturtium (Tropedum Lodvianum). Re- 
markable for brilliancy oi color and profusion of bloom. The flow- 
ers, lasting from early summer until frost, exhibit every shade, 








and variety of color, profusiou and duration of bloom. 


1 Packet Poppy, mixed. A grand collection of this popular 1 Packet Eckfora Sweet Peas. Fifty named varieties of 


favorite, including the Mikado, Cardinal, American Flag, 
Flag of Truce aud many other rare and beautiful sorts, 


And Three Hundred Other Varieties, including Californian Poppy, Forget-Me-Not, 
ies Bleeding, Blue Love Grove, Mourning Bride, Virginian Stock, Nugget of Gold 
Choice Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, Finest Asters, Cypress Vine, Dizi- 





talis, Mignonette, Crimson Flax, Marguerite Carnation, 
Petunia, Rose of Heaven, Youth and Old Age, etc., ete. 


Remember, thirty cents pays for the Magazine for the remainder of this 
ad (April to December inc! usive), and this entire magnificent Collection of 


hoice Flower Seeds (310 varieties), put up bya 


warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how many flower seeds you have 
prchased for this season, you cannot afford to miss this wonderful Ber 
Ve guarantee every subscriber many times the value of money sent, an 
refund ro money and make you “Bo not of the seeds if you are not entirely 
¢ io not confound it with the catchpenny 
schemes of unscrupulous persons. We have been established over 20 years, and refer to the C ‘ommercial Agencies as 


satisfie This offer is reliable. 


to our oa rs sponsibility. % rite sods Don’ ‘e 
ress: S. H. MOORE 


ANDORRA NURSERIES. 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, Manager, Chestnut Hill, PHILA., PA. 





Lae Specimen Ornamental Trees, 
@r8°\ Hardy Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


from creamy-white to fiery scarlet, striped, spotted, etc. 


Mephisto, | this famous collection, including the most recent introductions, 
producing every shade and cedor of this beautiful flower. 





Godetia “The Bride,” Striped 


first-class Seed House an 


will 





put it off! Six subscriptions and six Seed Collections sent for - 50. 
& CO., (Premium Seed Dept.), 27 Park Place, New Y« Yor 








SPECIALTIES: 














INCUBATORS 


Our 160 page, Gnely illustrated 
Combined Poultry Guide and 
Ontals ue 4 tell ad what you 
to know a! 


= : PROFITS IN POULTRY 
© manulactu: lete line o cubators, 
Brooders and Poultry Sopliances. Guide and Cata- 
logue 10c, (stamps or silver) Worth one Dollar. 
Reliable Incubator, & Brooder Uo., Quincy, Ills. 













DEAFNESS 


nd Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums, 
New scientific invention:different from 
all other devices. The only safe, simple, 
comfortable and invisible yar Drum in 
the world. Helps where medical skill 
fails. No wire, = string attachment. 


Write, io amp 
UgONve EAR DRUM CO., 
t Bidg., — Ky. 


106 
ona {i 11223 yams N.Y. 

















3,000,000 PLANTS, 100,00 000 FRUIT TREES. 


vg leading varieties. Our 1896 Galehanne mailed free, gives descriptive list. 
It tells what A oe for profit. Specialties: Japan Plums, Peaches,  iaai 
berries. T. J. DWYER, ee een Senne Co. Nurseries, Cornwall, N. Y 

















FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Over 1,000 varieties. Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Vines, Roses, etc. All standard and special varie- 
ties. ane for Illustrated Catalogue. ’ 
- & LIT? LE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
. Y. City, 52 Exchange Place. 


SMALL FRUITS, GRAPES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 
LARGEST and CHOICEST COLLECTIONS in AMERICA. 
beautifully ‘LLWAN to regular customers, to others 10c for postage 


MT. HOPE LEWA! 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 














EVERGREENS, HARDY PLANTS, 










N Ew CATALOCUE, 







WANCER & BARRY) 


» N. Y. 
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STARK BROS NURS 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Cc 


Of Choice 
Plants, Bulbs, 
Seeds & Fruits. 


TRIAL 
SETS 





rise Set of 12 12 Chrysanthemums 
valued at or 
prepaid by mail for only. 


The Rose is t he Queen of Summer, the Chr 
a think, 12 distinct 


boxes they wil 


lowing are offered to 





santnemum of Autumn. 


induce 


pocace their superiority wilt make 70 you a constant customer, 
~ and all say | and well rooied mailed postpaid, safe arrival 


and satis 
from 


this advertisement now. as these are in 
logue, an Elegant Annual of 168 pages, which w 


teed. Order by the letters and the numbers 
troducto! toe sets, notin cata- 
ill be sent free with 


first ordes. L none of these sets suit you and you wantanything = our line 


send for C: 
era Geode, 


Corning, N , May 29, 1895. 
Messrs. Storrs & Harrison Co. Nine plants came 
in good order. and I think them very nice. 
the Saks for the 2xtras. I have just received the 
ueen Collection and I now have 83 varieties of 


e. About pages devoted to Ve ie and 


to Plants and the balance to the Cream $f ine. Fruits, 


Messrs. Storrs & Harrison Co. 
any fara: in splendid condition; from your’ way of pack- 


Roses; most of them came from your house, and the! 


best of my garden stock cam o from you. I have sent 
orders to other —— none of them are as sat- 
yours. 


Corning, Sacramento Valley, Cal., Mar. 15. 1895, 
—The Roses scent 


tance is no hindrance to safe delivery. 
Yours truly, W. L. Cook, 


Ionia, Mich., Nov. 14, 1885. 
T 27732 came in splendid condition. 


Gents—The orde 
tra Roses are just in| Accept thanks for the care in packing, the nice 
ose bushes ana the extras. 


isfe ee 
order. ny thanks for our kindness. 
Respectfully, Mrs. J. J. Moore. 


Set J—10 elegant profuse blooming Roses, including one of the new famous Cotgpoon p Rawhten, 


3-16 pkts. choice Vegetable Seeds, 1¢ sorts and 1 Pet UIT new Golden 
Set 1 


“ E—2 pkts, choice Flower Seeds, 20 sorts, 
“ F—10 fragrant Carnation Pinks, a 
“ Hi—4 superb French a 3 4 
* K-10 large flowered Geran 
“ L— fine Gladioll, all Sowertms _— 
“ N—10 Tuberoses, double ports. ~ uimowering, =e 
= 2» ogerias Plants, all diff 
¥ y ornamental ‘Shrubs, 6 6 aan, 
- a parsy Climbing Vines, 6 ag 
= —2 elegant Palms, ae strong plants, 2 
One-h 


SeeEE i 


“ 
o 
cy 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


sorts, 1 
each of any Pe cislte., any 3 sets, $1.25, 5 sets 


Yours respectfully, D. A. Jewell. 


+ 
IT TREES, ero." MAILS ZE. 
—8 Peaches, $00 
104—8 Apple, 4 sor 
105-2 Pear, 2 sorts 2 cessenenen, 
1 i} Grapes, 
107—10 Grapes, ST Gcnceste, 
1068—4 Goose berries, 4 sorts, 
109—10 Currants, 3sorts, 
110—30 Raspberries, 5 sorts, 

11-0 nantes 5 sorts, 





esegreese ge ° 


EVERYTHING OF THE BEST FOR — Banyo ag PARK, ORCHARD, VINEYARD AND GARDEN. 


42nd YEAR. 


29 CREENHOUSES, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON C0., Boo Box258Painesville, Ohio. 





YHA Y YY 
The OLD 
BLUE-BACK 
SPELLER 


was erstwhile 
thumbed by how = 
many who read 
these words! And 
the old familiar 
picture! —each 
heart recallsa dif- 
ferent scene, but 
all remember well 
how, cribbed cab- 
ined and confined 
while sunshiny 
afternoons drag- 


length along, the 
feeling akin to 
pity grew into real 
admiration for 
the “young sauce- : 
box” who would 
NOT come down, either for words or cree —It ene stones 
and bull-dogs to drive boys out of STARK Tree: 


TREES an maohe only 
Tested 70 Years 
When you plant a 
ss se, oe on on 

upon i 
havethe REST THER RE 


Fane TRADE You can’t afford 
to take chances. No man wants to lay the ax to the root of 
a tree, oc dig it_up, just when old enough to bear. 

A TREE 4s KNOWN by its fruit. Stark trees bear 
fruit hk 2. science has ever produced. For instance— 


— The chiefest amon t 

Sold ( $3,000) Plum 10,000. but 20 MILLION! 
A child of science, sprung 
from crossing our hardy fruitful American plums andthe 
beautiful and exquisite plums of Japan. “It is four times 
‘arger than its parents, and tree wreathed and smothered 
with gloriously handsome golden globes—nothing on earth 
is beautiful or good.” No marvel, then, that such a jewel 
of purest ray serene is worth a small fortune; nor that we 
ere glad to pay full $3,000.00 for asingle tree! A rare orna- 
1ent, needs but small space—6 feet square. —— in a 

years. Controlled by us under pocihes 

Salesmen and club-makers wanted 

% Millions of trees! Write us—Louisiana, 
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ESTABLISHED 1822. 









































Evidence is not lacking to prove that Breck’s 
American Grown Sweet Peas are possessed of 
every excellence attainable in this family of fra- 
grance and beauty; Harvard, the fashionable 
shade of crimson is grown and recommended b 
thousands, Blushing Bride, the florist’s pride anc 
the public’s favorite, w ere introduc ed by us. Our 
Boston mixture contains over 60 distinct named 
sorts. We mail either of these for 5c. pit., 10c. 0z., 
$1.00 lb. See ** Breck’s New Method Sweet Pea 
Culture,” mailed free, also our illustrated Indexed 
Catalogue (170 pages), for description of nearly &0 
varieties. Itcontains news about novelties and 
ae varieties of Flowers, Bulbs, Plants and 

egetables, approved agricultural and horticult- 
he implements, cultural directions, information 
how to prevent and destroy plant poste, J particu. 
lars of our offer to duplicate first prizes offered by 
all agricultural and horticultural societies, and 
Free Delivery. We Mail It Free, and with ‘it, to 
those who mention this magaZine, either of the 
following selections for 15c., or both for 25c. 

-§ Tuberous Regonia Bulbs, distinct colors. ‘} 
Ag Bulbs 
2 1 pkt. Breck’ 's New Life Pea. 
*\1 pkt. Premier Sweet Corn. 
Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn. 


JOS. BRECK & SONS, BOSTON, MASS. 





— you write, — mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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A BARCAIN COLLECTION OF 


FLOWER SEEDS| 


[QQhotce Annuals, (every- 
body’s aweetion. all new, freeh 

to grow and d ‘bloom 

Pansy, ~~ and mark. 
ings; Paton, 2 colors; Ver- 





FOR (2 (2 CENTS ==. end the name and af. 
friends whe grew flowers, 1 will Ty ~4 a of or 
complete collection, one o~ Sia nate 


the ten warietins ( i ae a any 










troduce my home grown flow- 
er seeds to new customers and 


which I guarantee to please 
ou or the amount paid re- 
unded and the 8 given 


as a present. 


Of All... 
The Books 


THAT TELL 
ABOUT BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


My 1896 Catalogue is the 
most ee pub- 
REE. 


lished. 
Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
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$19 and 923 Sixth St. So., Mrxeweapotis, MIxn. 

















<—e- Beautifu! 
Chrysanthemums 


“(0c 


Send 10c for the above 3 
Chrysanthemums. 


The Big Six Chrysanthemum 
Set for 25 Cents. 


A beautiful ivory white chrysanthemum, 
A charming incurved lemon colored sort. 
paren variety, 
large and distinct orange prize —_ 
4 — rich i beige erimson variet 
rzeous and unique d ing kin 
The above fine set of if Chrysan ~+— tor ate. 


Charming and Sweet Scented ented Tea Roses, labeled for 25¢ 
6 Splendid © pouble Geraniums. all colors, labeled for = 

6 Beautiful Sate Geraniums fine assortment, labeled, 

6 Sweetest and best Carn choice colors, labeled, 2 
6 of the Loveliest Fuchsias, double and single, labeled, 25e 
6 Giant Prize Chrysanthemums, all fine colors, - - 25¢ 
The Grand Blue Lily, - - R5e 
Que Great Chrysanthemum Offer, The Mikade Collection of 
15 PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 50c. 


Send 10c for our beautiful catal: full of original illus. 
@ur speeinl bargain free to all. 


McCRECOR BROS., Springfield O. 











humorous reading for 





On receipt of Ten Cents in U. S. Stamps, or Silver, we will send 
you FOUR specimen copies of that grand publication 


Puck’s Library. 


Each copy has 32 pages, with over 100 Illustrations, by America’s 
best Artists, and contributions by America’s best Humorists. 


THINK OF IT! 


One hundred and twenty-eight pages of beautifully illustrated 


TEN CENTS. 


We want YOU to subscribe for PUCK’S 
LIBRARY: that’s why we practically 
give you these specimens. 
— as 


pa... Vork. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan. 


PUCK, 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


knowit. Youhavetold | 
yourself adozen times you }f 
ag a spring medicine. [i§ 
re going. to # get that 
ae alles Well, why 
| in name of good sense, 
don’t you do it. Trot out | 
now and getit. Itmay save 
doctors’ bills, to say noth- 
ing of a severe sickness, 
ABST........ 
Malt Extract 
| will brace, build. Give vim [Pye 
P|! and bounce. Getitandthus jg / 
Mm take your own mpg 


Lafayette, Ind., 8- 
Ever since cellen' 





consumer prepara‘ 

and T have 3 found fra grate 

| eerie | 

tions t 

rectly do all thatis claimed for it | 
and unhesitati tingly recommend it NN) Way 4 


So any guiiente BA BOS 
DR. CHAS. HUPE. [iMif Mil 
\ 
iN IN ee | 


iM i SUPREME. sds UN iN Wi ni 





REO ACCU AM. Wh nt Mi) Nii Vii HH 
My ) yy) ))) 
y YY), Z ANS byw Wp Vp'hy M i) Wah / WINg M Wp 


h v) YN SOTA 
i WT OF BREWING WAS 
DEVELOPLD By TE GrRMASS 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








PIPE. mm 


SENT FREE: 





A WARRANTED French Briar Pipe, Hard Rubber 
Stem, equal to those usually retailed at 50 cents, 
will be sent free 


FOR 24 COUPONS 


OR, 


FOR 2 COUPONS anv 24 CENTS. 


You will find one coupon inside each 2 ounce bag, and 
two coupons inside each 4 ounce bag of 


DURHAM TOBACCO. 


SEND COUPONS WITH NAME and ADDRESS TO 


BLACKWELL’S DURHAM TOBACCO CO., DURHAM, N. C. 


Buy a bag of this Celebrated Smoking Tobacco, and read the 


2-CENT STAMPS ACCEPTED. 


BLACKWELL'S GENUINE 
é 
= 


‘.. coupon, which gives a list of other premiums and how to get them. ) 
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stead | , 2 Z sii 

3) buzurions CS Z 32: 

~~ Eoonomy Bp < 283; 

can be practiced by the a = gé 








owner of a new 


ver (WALL: PAP! 
| 


Toothsome dishes are pre- 
with it at small cost. 
ichen Knacks tells how; 
contains recipe 


Mrs. 8. T. Rorer three}. 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia. 





lower than others. 
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Roll—8 Yards. 





DEALERS eee tetie DISCOUNTS 


A MILLION ROLLS—AN UNLIMITED VARIETY. 


932-9 4 Ma whe a. 
| KAYSER & ALLMAN, °o2a384raree “ 
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“CUE. | HAY-FEVER SUFFERERS 





J. v TREVILLYAN, 
24 5th St.N.E.Minneapolis,Minn. 


8 Years Cured: 
MRS. A. P. FOSTER, 
Chelsea, Mass. 

rs Cured : 


J. w GILLESPIE. 
Black River, N.Y. 


WE OFFER 


Cl Sel el al ae at ee ee 5 


5 Years Cured: 
WM. E. WELLER, 


; for free examination on application. 
164 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. 


Jopojopo pope pobeLoLoLeloLolobeL 
co 5 


}, Rose Cold, June Cold, Hay-Fever, Avthma. 





A Cure That Stays. 


+ ¢ Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but eradicates the 
x S cause of the disease and cures to Stay cured. Particulars and blank 


DR, HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Fy casasasasesesasesacesasasesesesasasrca sell 
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When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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tHE C OSMOPOLITAN, © 


GET THIN AND COMELY! 


No Tonics, Nervines, ‘‘ Sarsaparillas,’’ or other medi- 
cines are necessary when Dr. Edison’s Obesity 
Pills, Salt and Bands are used. Dr, Edison’s 
Obesity Fruit Salt, a Delightful Cham- 
pagne-like Beverage, Reduces Fat 
and Makes All Healthy. 


«Dr, Edison's Obesity treatment will reduce a fleshy abdomen, neck, 

— bust, chin or face, or shoulders or hips, without re- 
duction where there is no surplus fat. The skin con- 
tracts to its normal tension and covers the part with- 
out wrinkles or other evidence of former enlarge- 
2 ment.’'— Mrs. Lucy Stone Menard in Woman's 








3 The portrait here presented is that of Claudia 
Phipps, author of ** A Live Girl in a Dead Town,”’ 
and other popular stories. Writing from her home 





in Brooklyn, Miss Phipps says: ** Obesity is hereditary in my family. I 
grew altogether too plump for comfort or 

ty. My physician recommended Dr. 
I n'’s Obesity Pills and Salt. I used them 


x weeks, with the result that I was re- 
i from 180 to 141. I am speaking of the 
ts of tl remedies to all my too-fat _ 


na Nascon Harper, E. 57th St., near 
T la . write “1 took Dr. Edison's 

















( y Pill t for general reduction, 
r s y for fat hips and lower 
In s I was reduced 32 pounds ‘ 
y general health was very much bene- 
t Beachman Purdy, author of ‘* The 
That Died,"’ and other popular songs of a FIRE-PLACE MANTEL to have is one made of ORNA- 
from ¢ go: **In four weeks, Dr acta “ Z 
Obesity Pills and Salt cured me of MENTAL BRICK. Ours have that soft, rich, pleasing 
i liver trouble, and rid me of 23 pounds effect which is so desirable and which no other kind 
re ies during the spring months to fortify the system against gives. They have an artistic simplicity and a charming 
f 1 Free advice to all at our Chicago Medical De ae . , te 
t. Write for symptom blank. presence which one never tires of. Cost no more than 
ty Fruit Salt, $x a bottle. Obesity Pills, $1.50 a bottle. Obesity . = P P . Safe cnn a . . . ~~ 
Sau Wee OF ans OMoe te boas Gua? Bee other kinds, and any brick mason can set them. Prices 
f I should read it. Send letters and ma all, express or C. O. D. orders from $15 upwards, and you have six colors to select from, 
g & ¢ neral Agents for the U. To insure prompt reply, ia en re 9 ial = tliat 
Der wage he gue ~ gett omy Nong id 2h nl Send 10 cents for Sketch-Book of 40 designs of various sizes. 


‘LO RING & CO., %s% Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., 
No. 8 Hamilton PL, or No. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


So, 42 W. 224 St., New York ¢ ity. No. 115 State St., Chieago, I. 8 Liberty Square, & Fa Boston, Mass. 


« Marlin Repeater 
amphi oa & 


rifle from shoulder. Calibre 


IL 
PHOTOGRAPH 
ANYTHING 


A pocket camera that will go in 





the pocket. 
50,000 Sold in One Year. Uses in one rifle, without any changes in adjustment, 


SEND FOR FREE PHOTOGRAPHS 3 cartridges—22 short, 22 long, and 22 long ri 


and book, “ALL ABOUT THE KomBI ” Complete catalogue free .... 


The Kombi is for sale by dea) here, or sent 
postpaid (loaded for 25 pictures) on receipt of price THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
$3.00 hegre pg ren = 0. New Haven, Conn. 


Send rs cents in stamps, and we will mail you a pack of highest 
quality playing cards, special designs. 





Only Naphtha Launch . 


THE PERFECT PLEASURE BOAT 












Over Two 
Thousand in 
Successful Operation 





ENGINE & POWER CO., Morris Heights, New York City 


” 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan 
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MIDAS, King of Phrygia, 


' —e touch xe y- 
. is supposed to 
have become gold, 
would not have at- 
tem ted to improve 
the lining of a Stand- 
ard Porcelain- Lined 
Bath. The first sight 
of it would have con- 
vinced him of the impossibility of such a thing. This would 
be particularly true when he found S. M. CO. on the bottom, 
and realized that it was the trade-mark of the only makers who 
have but one grade and guarantee every tub turned out. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
SAMPLES MAY BE SEEN AT OUR SHOW-ROOMS : STANDARD MEG. CO., 


8 East 42d St., New York City. 
31 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


8 and t0 St. John St., Montreal. Box 1454 c Pittsburg, Pa. 


531 and 533 Wood St., Pittsburg. 


a ars | FRONT DOORS *.%;.2<2. = 


for our new and art 
designs. We pay the freight. Fox Bros. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
FLOORS ........ 


are indestructible except by fire or water. 
Age dims not their beauty nor impairs | 
their utility. In return they exact the 




















are best secured by the wax finish. Waxed 

therewith. We lay and finish the floors, 

full information, free for the asking. | For Parlors, Libraries, Dining Rooms, Halls Stores, 
J. W. BOUGHTON, Largest Manufacturer, Philadelphia 


ie tM oe a 
floors are like shoes polished with paste ~ htt 
blacking, best for every-day wear; var- Weed F ‘a 
nished floors, like patent leather shoes, 
best for special purposes. We make the and 4 
or sell the wood for others to lay. Our 

Offices, &c. Also BORDERS FOR RUCS. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Branches-BOUGHTON & TERWILLI- Ie 


minimum of protection and care. These | 
floors, the wax, and the brushes to use 
catalogue and other printed matter give F A af F Y 
FRET 
WOOD-MOSAIC CO., GRILLES =" work. 
R, 23d St. under 5th Avenue Hotel 





GE 

Fulton St., Brooklyn. BOUGHTON & LIN- 
VILLE, $01 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Wax Polish and Brushes. Send for 68 page book. 


When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Like the hall mark 
on English Silver, 
so is the ““WasHBURN” 
trade-mark on a 
Mandolin, Banjo or 








Gultar-—a guarantee 
thatit is the best. 





Ask your dealer for the 
WASHBURN, and look for the 
trade-mark burned oninside. 


LYON & HEALY, 
(Manufacturers) 
Wabash-av. and Adams St., Chicago. 
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THORP’S 


best grade U. 8. Standard 
all wool 


Bunting Flags, 
Forty-five Stars. 


4x6 ft. $2.19 | Gx10 ft. - $4.22 
5x8 ft. - 2.97 | Sxi2ft. - 5.95 













Sent. express paid, on receipt of 
price. ‘Old Glory”? Two Step 
March sent on receipt of 2 cents 
in stamps. 


S. S. THORP & CO. 
22 Fulton St., N.Y. City. 


Makers of Sails, Awnings, Tents, 
and all Canvas Goods. 

sprp Flag Catalogue _ 
FREE Tent Catalogue FREI 














When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 



















‘TheMachine that talks 


—and laughs, sings, plays, and reproduces all sound. 
Marvelous, yet so simple that evena child can make it 
pour forth the most enchanting selections of the 
world’s greatest Musicians, Singers, Actors, and 
Speakers, or repeat your own song or speech. Volume 
of sound easily regulated for home or largest hall. 
Price... 0 and... 
Complete, $5 ° oo upwards. 
Illustrated catalogue of Graphophones, Phonographs, and 
list of thousands of cylinder Records free if you mention The 


Cosmopolitan. Agents with small capital wanted everywhere. 
e are manufacturing headquarters for the world. 


Columbia Phonograph Co., 
Pennsylvania Ave., above 9th 8t., Washington, D. C. 
1159 Broadway, N. Y. 110 East Balto. St., Balto. , Md. 

SON NS PPS" 













PLEASES EVERYBODY. 
A WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT. 


PLAYING 1000 TUNES, 


_ Musical people wonder at its brilliancy of tone and artis- 
tic effects. It is unrivaled as a social entertainer. Never 
needs tuning; always ready to play, and will last a lifetime. 


Plays all your Favorite Music 


including selections from latest comic operas, songs, 
marches, and dance music. Just out, Sousa’s new “ King 
Cotton’? March. Nothing about it to get out of order 
and the tune discs being of metal are indestructible. These 
boxes run from 10 to 30 minutes with each winding and 
are far superior in tone and brilliancy to the old style 
Swiss music boxes. The cases are highly ornamental and 
will prove a handsome addition to any room. These 
boxes are cheap enough to place them within reach of all 
lovers of SES FROM $12 TO $100 

Sold by RES Er Handsome illustrated catalogue sent 

1pon application. 
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REGINA MUSIC BOX CO... Rahway, NJ 
Pelee} 











THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


You Save Wholesalers’ and Retailers’ Profits by Ordering Your Pipes Direct from Us. 


om Kirtland’s Prize Winner 


French Briar Pipe for $4.00, Actual Value $6.00. 
Hand made of the most select French Briar, superb! Sptemes with Sterling Silver 
Ferrule, e, heavy Amber Mouth-piece , -—t = a: ush lined case. Dry smoker 
at end of stem to we prerent burning of the to he same style pipe in finest 


open. 
qualit eerschaum actual ATER, 
KIRTLAND'S WORLD BEA Seatae, French Briar, Bull Dog sty 
Tor Wi-00. Amber ta eh perege w easily detachable and dry smoker 
Never sold anywhere in this eae Yor less than $2.00. The same style 
= genuine Mearechaum for $3.50. Every pipe as represented or money refunded 
pipes sent prepaid. . 


: F. aaah mmenbtt The Pipe Man, 45-47-49 Randolph St., Chicago, 
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LIGHT THAN THE USUA! 
45 STARS. 


Ni pee, ; a. Trenr1 3 a fi SCHOOLHOUSES, 
ILLUHINATION § THE SAMPLE SENT PREPAID PUBLIC +~° PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


~ USUAL BURNER FOR 29%, 6 FoR $1,900 SINGLE FLAGS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 5x3 feet, 

Ly, an S UAL | REMIT BY Stay rer $1.50; 7x4 feet, $2.40; 9x6 feet, $3.70; 12x6 feet, $5.00; 12x5 feet, 

a a our. jor EV a tlt $5.85. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Price List of other sizes FREE, 
3 ANTED EVERYWHERE 


Macricht CAL NOVELTY co) 427 WALNUT sy 


LARS FREE PHILA, PA. 


|DON’T T BUY —— 


A Carriage, Buggy: Phaeton or vehicle of any description without 
first getting our illustrated catalogue and price list (sent free). We 
sell only work manufactured in our factory. 

GUARANTEED THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 
at prices within reach of all. Capacity, 10,000 jobs per year. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE MFG. CO. Box 377 .N Columbus, 0. 


gl 5" Hot Water Bag — ! 




















rsed New method, without chemicals, lenses, 

is ondos A bp ob prey aS baths, sunlight or flash powder. Carried in 
convertible into a shoe or foot receptacle, vest-pocket ready for instant use day or night. 
and is so shaped that if 7s applicable to A beautifully finished picture every minute. 
: Complete apparatus, with impression slips, 


any part of the body where hot or cold 
water should be used. Sent postpass 
to any address for $2.26 rite for 
descriptive circular. 

SAHAN NT & WEBER, Akron,0. 


CE 0 ean Tours Personally conducted by Dr c K c E SLL REM NANTS, We will ill send 
- c rson one large package 0 
mm p and Mrs. Paine. Limited SILK REMNANTS, for crazy patch-work. 


party now forming. Unequaled Ay ee Terms Send this advertisement in a letter, to 


ww repeonabte. Address H. 8. PAINE, M. D., Glen Falls, N.Y. LYNN & CO. 48 Bond Street New York. 
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46 55 Only perfect 
Collar and Cuff 
Button made, 


Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around across the buttonhole 
—no wear or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. In gold, silver and rolled gold—can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
Manufactured for the trade b es 
ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N.y. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


10 cents, postpaid. 
. 8S. STRACK & CO., 
23 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 
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Barbour’s Yachts 
Are perfect representations in shape and color of 
some famous Yachts, Steamboats, Ocean Steamers, 
etc. They are beautifully lithographed in several 

“bright colors on heavy cardboard. The length, 
size, speed and the most important points of inter- 
est are given on the reverse side of each yacht. 
The Set contains a folding board, 22 inches long, 
with slots (representing the sea) in which to place 
the vessels. Thus a beautiful and interchange- 
able marine scene is presented. 














richly illustrated anid | 
carefully written sketch 
on Oriental weaves and the 


COMPLETE SET, VIZ.: j 
Valkyrie—Defender—Priscilla—New York—Lucania— weavers; in Mosques, Ba- 
Steam Yacht—Ethelwynne—Tug Boat— s)ein\$i-\/ zaars and Khans amon 
Swallow—Lighthouse. hy ir) ns 8 
These miniature boats are so true to nature that j 
they are of real interest to oldand young, andtothose 
| 
| 
' 
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the peoples of Mohammed 
and Buddha, from Turkey 


aS 


who live at a distance from the ocean or large bodies \y : 
of water they will be object-lessons of great value. i to India. 
Full Set mailed to any address on | \ Sent gratuitously to «ny 
receipt of four 2-cent stamps. / address by 


Ss 





W. & J. SLOANE, 
Broadway, 18th & 19th Streetrc, 
NEW YORK, 


BARBOUR’S = fserwstanyour | 


Prize Needlework { ‘carrics tne 
TRADE - MARE. 








—— 











Series, No. 4. 


(Just Issued.) 150 pages. Qoesesesesvsvsesese OLDLOLOLOLOEE 
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Profusely Illustrated. Q S 
Mailed to any address . br 
for 10 cents S Areinvited ° 

THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., S 
218 Church St., New York. Te ae iC) 
FRI III III IIIT III IIIA IAI IIIS AAA. oO A @ 
aia | R SAMPLES. @ 

‘ ROLLER 300 @ 
FREE! GAGE PLAYS x2e2.. °) 
Ateo ened SUE conte bo ‘stamps tor BO Bien Pepen''S nrectio, © 
M. A. WHITNEY, BOX 3139, BOSTON MASS. “4 ©) 

@ 

*~ : ss 

i ° (© 
_. A Pretty Girl. | ©) 

(9 
ei A Beautiful Form. ©) 

(0 

°) 


A Flexibone S «sae $3.00 g 
e ‘ i. ° e Se 
Moulded | 3 Sailor Suit goed navy blue 


« flannel with extra pants, cap, 


Double-breasted Suit of 


X 
good navy blue cheviot, with ex- ( 





© t ®) cord, whistle, 4 to 12 years. tra pants and cap, 4 to 14 years. 
orse | @ $2.00 post-paid. 3.00 post-paid. 
| @) 
ENHANCES EITHER. | @  Weespecially recommend these to readers because they 
‘ | @) are of good materials, wel? made and we believe them to 
THEY DO NOT LOSE THEIR SHAPE | @ be 7” all respects the best special values ever offered 
| Sent direct, postpaid, if not obtain- 2 through the columns of THe Cosmopouitan. 
, able from your dealer. e Money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. Samples 


® ofcloth WIRES to any address if you write direct 





on oy 3 to the makers. 
“How to Select Them." | SHAUGHNESSY Bros., 
») 
CORONET CORSET CO. | @ 24 West 125th St., NEW YORK. 
Jackson, Mich. | C8 LOCOLOL@ seeseeeneeneeeenneatl 


When you write, please mention * The Cosmopolitan.” 6 
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F you are a | wer of good 
music there is nothing you 
can possibly purchase that 
will give you the same amount 
of pleasure that an olian will. 
Among those to whom we 
have sold olians are men 
whose means are sufficient to 
enable them to possess every lux- 
ury that money can buy. They 
have their country seats, their 
yachts, their boxes at the opera 
—every form of amusement is 
theirs. Among all their available sources of 
recreation and pleasure there is nothing that 
gives them more genuine enjoyment than the 
£olian does, not only for a few weeks, while 
it isa novelty, but for year after year. Many 
of them have had their instruments for three 
or four years, and they tell us that the; enjoy 
them more to-day than at any time since they 
first bought them. 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
EXTENDED USE, 
Many of these men have purchased more 
than one instrument: all of them, with few 
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THE AOLIAN GRAND, 


THE AZOLIAN. 


exceptions, have exchanged for the best if 
they originally purchased one of the less ex- 
pensive styles. There can be no better evi- 
dence of complete satisfaction than this. A 
man does not put more money into a thing 
that he has tired of, or that has not been 
more than satisfactory to him. 

These are facts. The people are people 
you know. 

There are the Drexels of Philadelphia, mem- 
bers of the famous banking-house. Mr. A. 
J. Drexel, Jr., has three AXolians. The late 
A. J. Drexel, and John R. Drexel also pur- 
chased instruments. Others of the firm of 
Drexel & Morgan have appreciated the “o- 
lian—notably J. Pierpont Morgan, John W 
Paul, and the late J. Hood Wright, in whose 
family we have sold three instruments. 

The Armours of Chicago, are believers in 
the Holian—P. D. Armour, P. D. Armour, 
Jr., J. A. Armour,‘and K. B. Armour all 
have instruments. 

Ex-Mayor Edwin H. Fitler, of Philadel- 
phia, has purchased three Holians. His son, 
Edwin H. Fitler, Jr., has bought one, and W. 
W. Fitler one. 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Hon. Charles F. Warwick, the present 
Mayor of Philadelphia, has had an A£olian 
for nearly two years. In December last he 
called with a friend who purchased three in- 
struments upon the Mayor’s recommendation. 

F. G. Bourne, President of the Singer Man- 
ufacturing Company, has bought four of our 
instruments. President Diaz, of Mexico, has 
purchased two, and the Grand Duke Alexan- 
der of Russia three. 

Pope Leo XIII.,President Cleveland, Queen 
Victoria, Cardinal Satolli, Andrew Carnegie, 
William Rockefeller, George Gould, O. H. P. 
Belmont, Ogden Goelet, E. D. Morgan, Charles 
Lanier, and a list of people who represent the 
most cultured and critical classes in this coun- 
try and Europe, own and enjoy the olians. 

A SIGNIFICANT ENDORSEMENT. 

We have purposely avoided reference in 
this advertisement to the endorsements the 
Aiolian has received from professional mu- 
sicians, but the one from Campanini, the 
famous tenor, is so singularly appropriate 
just in this connection, that we cannot refrain 
from including it. He says: 


‘ You asked me to express my opinion of the AZolian. I 
think the fact that after having used one for several months 
in New York, I became so attached to it that I purchased 
another for my home in Italy, ts the strongest evidence for my 
appreciation of its many e. rcellences. Noone who understands 
good music can hear the AZolian without purchasing one tf 
he can possibly afford it.” 


THE PECULIAR FASCINATION 
AEOLIAN. 

The secret of the AZolian’s fascination lies 

in the fact that the player is complete master 


OF THE 


of it. It is sensitively responsive to his every 


feeling. 

He renders the music just as he thinks it 
should be played. He controls:every slight- 
est change of tone and tempo. 

He can play just what he wants to hear, 
and he can play it just when he wants to 
hear it. 

He is independent of every one. The mu- 
sic he loves best is always ready waiting the 
pleasure of his mood. 

Eolians cost from $210.00 to $750.00. 

Catalogue upon application. 


THE AZOLIAN COMPANY, 
18 West 23d Street, = New York. 


GEO. WHIGHT & CO., General Agents, 225 Regent St., 
London. 


The M. Steinert & Sons Co., 
Sts., Boston, Mass. 
The M. Steinert’ Sons Co., Providence, R. I. 
New Haven, Conn, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
C. H. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago, III. 
Messrs. Cluett & Sons, 49 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
» 263 River St., Troy, | i? & 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., 158 W. 4th St. , Cincinnati, O. 
Kohler & Chase, 26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sanders & Stay man, 13 North Charles St., Bz altimore, Md. 
934 F St., Washington, D. C. 
F. J. Schwankovsky, 238 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
The B. Dreher’s Sons Co., 371 Superior St., Cleveland, O, 
The Whitney & Currier Co., 219 Summit St., Toledo, O. 
The Pratte Piano Co., 1676 Notre Dame St., Montreal, Canada, 
A. & S. Nordheimer, Toronto, Canada. 
. L. Orme & Son, Ottawa, Canada. 
foster & Waldo, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Walter D. Moses & Co., Richmond, Va. 
W. H. Johnson Co., Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 


Corner Boylston and Tremont 
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A CORNER IN THE LIBRARV OF MR. THOS. A. EDISON'S LABORATORY, 


LLEWELLEN PARK, N. J 


(SHOWING ASOLIAN.) 
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A Superior « Picked-up”’ Codfish. 


All chefs and housewives pronounce it perfect, and many manufacturers ‘‘try’’ to 
imitate it. All good grocers sell only the genuine article — ‘‘ Beardsley’s.”’ 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 184 West St., New York City. 




















The Standard 
for 50 Years. 





















CLEANABLE 


IS A PERFECT 






Perfect in every respect. 
Built to last a life time. 
Slate shelves, cold dry 


air, and everything that 


years of experience and 





money can contribute to = 


EIGHT WALLS, MOVEABLE FLUES, AIR 
TIGHT LOCKS, METALLIC ICE RACK— 
PRESERVES FOOD BEST WITH LEAST 
ICE—ANTIQUE ASH——GREAT VARIETY 
——ABOVE STYLE, 25x17x41, $9.50——WE 
PAY FREIGHT——CATALOGUE FREE. 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
10 TO 30 OTTAWA STREET, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 





make the best refrigera- 





tors in the world. 






MANUFACTURED BY 


If your dealer D. EDDY & SONS, 


does not have Boston, Mass. 
them, writetothe 
manufacturers. (DORCHESTER DISTRICT), 
The Oldest Refrigerator Man- 
ufacturers in the U. 8. } 



































When you write, please mention *‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 




















| 
Bath Mat of ‘Turkish ‘Terry—similar to a | 
heavy Turkish Towel, and protects the bather | 
from the damp floor—it is our latest German 
importation—a novelty that is useful and 
ornamental—size, 31 x 42—weight, 22 oz. | 


$1.00 


Large bleached Turkish Towel—-size, 
22 x 49-—price, including postage, 17. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 





Jordan, [Marsh & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 












There is no part of 
tae Brighton 
Garter that could 

in any way damage a 
stecxing or hurt the leg. 
There is no way for it to get 
loose or let go, once you put 
iton. It’s the only garter with 
a perfectly flat fastener. The 


Brighton 


SILK GARTER 
(Trade Mark Registered) 

is sade of the finest silk elastic web, in 
various colors, and is better than the best 
fifty-cent garter you ever saw. The price 
of the Brighton is but 25 cents. 

Ask yo furnisher, or will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price—25 cents. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 

431 Market 8St., Philadelphia. j 
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When you wiite, please mention ‘* The Cosm»politan.”’ 


once 


finished, 


your next concern is the wear 
of your skirt. Any bindiny 
may /ook well enough in the 
beginning, but if you don’t 
want to be perpetualiy mend- 
ing— 

Insist on having 


~or® 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding and the 
mending is saved. 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 












e-* 


Send for samples, showing labels and n.ate- * 
ria.s. tothe S. H, & M. Co.. O. Box 699, New 
Yor City 
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No matter how pretty or costly, may 
be entirely ruined by the use of 
inferior dress shields.:::::::: 


CANFIELD 
DRESS SHIELDS 


are reliably waterproof, and are 
guaranteed to protect the waist from 
damage by perspiration. You may 
be offered the ‘‘just as good” 
shields. Don't take them. Insist 
on having CANFIELD Dress SHIELDs. 
v8 For Sale Everywhere. 
Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St. 


BOSSE New York PHQINS 
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7 Long nainsook slip— 
q an _ especially - pretty 
P and sensible little day- 
, robe. The fullness is 
‘ gathered to the neck- 
‘ band, and fallsin wide, 
: full folds; both neck 
7 and full sleeves. are 
r edged with embroid- 
, ery in neat pattern; 
P wears and washes well 
‘ and is offered at the 
: low price of 63 cents. 
7 By mail, postage paid, 
‘ 5 cents extra, 

. 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
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SEE HOW FLEXIBLE! 
New style, No. 224, at $1.00,extra long waist. For young 
girls’ needs—for study, ———. for everyday 
wear—there is no Waist so yielding, so free from undue 
pressure and restraint, affording such support to the 
figure and imparting such grace of contour as the 


9 GOOD Catalogue containing 700 illustrations 

FF RRI SENSE of things for — ~ more = 
t ** Child- 

CORSET WAIST 700 Reasons [en's Store's the 


for Misses. Made in all sizes for Women and Children place to buy them, free for 4c. postage 


also. Long or short waist, high or low bust. Chil- 
60-62 West 23d Street, New York 


dten’s 25c, to 50c. Misses’ 50c. to$l. Ladies’ $1 to $2. 
mr 


For sale by all retailers. 
THE Send this 
GREATAMERICAN adv. and 
3 


15c. in 

stamps and we will mail you one quar- 

A ter lb. Sample of Best "FF imported. 

Company Any kind you may order. Good 

Incomes — Big Premiums, etc. 
CM. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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Trade Mark 


stamped on every 
garment insures you 
genuine 


YPSILANTI 


reronm UNDERWEAR 
the most perfect, most healthful, most de- 
lightfully comfortable underwear made. 
Endorsed by physicians. 


Send for catalogue and our new book, entitled 
“‘Modern Underwear and How to Wear It,”’ Free 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
YPSILANTI, 
Mich. 



















Will give the wearer satisfaction every time. 
If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00, the 
price of the F. P. Corset, style 41, to 
BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CoO., 
85 Leonard St., New York. 





When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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” Tailor-Made Suits, | 


HE stylish suits which we show in our advertisements give 

you only a hint of the many which we illustrate in our 
catalogue. To every lady who wishes to dress well at mod- 
erate cost, we will mail, /vee, our handsomely illustrated 
Spring Catalogue of Ladies’ Suits, Skirts, etc., and more than 
FIFTY SAMPLES of the materials from which we make 
these garments. We make every garment to order 
and guarantee the perfection of fit, finish and style. 
We pay express charges to any part of the world. 
Our catalogue illustrates : 


| Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 up. 
i 
’ 
: 
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(In Serges, Mixtures, Coverts, Whipcords, Homespuns, etc.) 


Mohair, Outing and Blazer Suits, $7.50 up. 
Mohair, Cloth and Moreen Skirts, $5 up. 
Silk, Satin and Crepon Skirts, $10 up. 

Bicycle Suits, $6 up. y' 
°} Duck, Crash, Teviot and Pique Suits, $4 up. x 
; Capes, $3 up. Jackets, $4 up. ‘ 


We also make finer garments, and send samples of all grades. 


al tt et ft 
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Write to-day for catalogue and samples by return mail. 
‘ THE NATIONAL GOak CO, 152 and 154 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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A Perfect 
Hair Brush, 


f made of pure bristles, inserted by a patent process 
ma which prevents them coming out, and outlasts five 
Miasem! ordinary brushes. That’s the way with 
Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Brush, 
the best brush in the world: it cures Dandruff, 


Headache, Neuralgia, Falling Hair, and Diseases 
of the Scalp. Prices, $1, $1. 50, $2, $2.50, $3. 



























Noy 
SUITABLE FoR 





inno a “FASTER, 
DoLrons break avkah ohio OFFERINGS 
GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 5, 844 Broadway, New York. 863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
A gents Wan ted. G79 pe ced —- pay. Candies sent by mail or express to all parts ofthe world 
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IT IS 


NOT PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


BUT REALLY ECONOMICAL... 


To Buy the Shawknit Half-Hose 


THEY Ane Found ro be THE GHEAPEST IN THE END 


0G" Look FOR THE TRADE-MARK Mrawhrih wurcx IS STAMPED ON THE TOE. 





SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
Descriptive Price-List, free, to any applicant. 
Beautiful Castle Calendar, free, to any appli- SHAW STO CKING co. 
cant mentioning this publication. LOWELL, MASS. 
NOROROHOROROROROROROHOHORCOROHOHORGHOHOROHOROHOEROEOE 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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3 Days to California 


from Chicago. 


4 Days from New York and Boston. 


New Fast Daily Passenger Service. 


The “California Limited,” 


Santa Fé Route, 


leaves Chicago every day at 6.00 p. m., réaching 








Los Angeles at 6.05 p. m., and San Diega at 10.00 p. m., the 


third day following. 


A Strictly First-Class Limited Train. 
Dining Cars 

and Superb Vestibuled Pullman Equipment with 
Compartment Sleepers 

run through from Chicago to Los Angeles. 
All Fast trains from the East 

connect with this train. 


George T. Nicholson, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Reo. Dr. Parkhurst 


AM making faithful use of the 
genuine JOHANN HOFF’S 
MALT EXTRACT, much to my 


satisfaction and bodily improve- 


Yours sincerely, 


CL Pdbowh + 























It’s fun—"t hard work —to 


make ice cream in the 


LIGHTNING 
FREEZER—Runs Easy 


None makes it quicker. ‘Freezers and Freezing,”’ 
with recipes by Mrs. S. T. Rorer, free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia. 
09 9SGOGIHOGOGOD 
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2 
k for the genuine sa] 
JOHANN MOFF'S MALT EXTRACT. 


All Others are Worthless Imitations. 
Avoid substitutes. 


By ar Use 
of the... 


Removable 
Galvanized 
Ice Compart- 
ment— 


The Gurney Patent 
Refrigerator sieht en 


“Secures the lowest qveceae ee. ‘with the least 
oqusemetien ofice.” Packed with Mineral Wool. Hardwood 
of finest finish. Ask your dealer for the GURNEY, or send 
for catalogue. Gurney Refrigerator Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 





——_— 


The only 





Stoneware Lined 


PEOrLe who buy zinc-lined or wood- 
lined refrigerators simply don’t 

know of these. ‘We want you to know 
ofthem. Let ussend you a catalogue 

to tell you. If there is a new kind bet- 

T than the old, you certainly want to 
now it. 





Refrigerators 


We sell direct. No middleman’s profit to pay. —— 





pay the freight. Send ay for a catalogue, free. 
ee if you want Stoneware Lining. 





The oe kind ae come and musty. 
Ours are me E and pure he old kind 
wastes ice. Ours save their cost in a few 
seasons. Zinc lining is poisonous, un- 
healthful—you can’t keep it clean. 
Stoneware is everlasting and pe! 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., 
«+e» Box6, Lockland, Ohio. 


Wh n you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” . 
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32° f ANNUAL STATEMENT 


—_—————— OF THE ———_—_—_——_- 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


James G.I BATTERSON, | PRESIDENT. 


Hartford, Cons, Jeneary I, 1896. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000,00 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, - - - 
Cash on hand and in » Beak, - - 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 
Interest accrued but not due, - - 
Loans on collateral security, - - 1,426,982. 42 
Deferred Life Premiums, - - 279, 301.92 
Prems. due and unreported on Life Policies, 265,741.38 
State, county, and municipal bonds, - 3,317,597.12 
Railroad stocks and bonds, - - 3, 389, 302.75 
Bank stocks, - - - . 1,073,414.00 
Miscellaneous stocks and bends, - I,227,718.10 


Total Assets, - + §19,425,220.36 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department, 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Dep't, 
Present value of Matured Instalment 


$1, 725,718.65 
1,498,281.50 
5,030, 290.17 

190, 872.35 





$14,431, 110.00 
1,241,692.94 


Policies, - 330, 890.00 
Special Reserve for C ‘ontingent L iabilities, 406, 244.08 
Losses unadjusted and not due, and all 

other Liabilities, - - - 354,037.58 


$16, 763,974.60 


Surplus to Policy-holders,  - $2,661,245.76 


STATISTICS TO DATE..... 


Lire DEPARTMENT: 





Total Liabilities, - a 











Number Life Policies written, - - 86,163 
Life Insurance in force, - . $87,355,158. 00 
Gain during 1895, - - - - 2,980,628.00 
New Life Insurance written in 1895, - 15,422,712.00 
Insurance issued under the Annuity Plan is entered 
at the commuted value thereof as required by law. 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1895, - $1,002,300.78 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 10,686,687.28 


AcciDENT DEPARTMENT. 





Number Accident Policies written, - 2,219,004 
Number Accident Claims paid in 1895, - 12,556 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, —- 278,216 


Returned to Policy-holders in 1895, $1, 242,287.54 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, 18,454,252.00 


Returned to Policy-holders in 1895. $2,244,588.32 
Returned to Policy- holders since 1864, 29,140,939.28 





JOHN E. MORRIS, Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
S.C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 


Massachusetts Benefit 
veoeee Life Association, 


[FounpEpD 1878.] 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1895. 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1895, $112,568,780.00 
Policies written during the year, 22,862 
Insurance written during the year, $24,115,750.00 
Amount carried to Surplus Fund 





during the year . ° ° $264,693.61 
Dividends paid to Policy-Holders 
during the year . . ‘ $424,269.14 
Cash Assets ° ° ° - $1,165,410.93 
Total Membership ‘ ‘ e 51,940 
Amount paid in Losses ‘ - $1,703,958.34 
Total amount paid in Losses since 
organization ° e « $11,856,494.25 
The following is an extract from report of recent examination of the 


Association : 

‘* The Company and the certificate holders are to be congratulated 
upon the correctness and clearness with which the books and accounts 
are kept and the careful manner in which the business is conducted.” 

Signed, 
GEORGE S. MERRILL, Ins. Commissioner, Massachusetts. 
S. W. CARR, Insurance Commissioner, Maine. 
C. W. BROWNELL, Insurance Commissioner, Vermont. 
ALBERT C. LANDERS, Ins Commissioner, Rhode Island. 
WM. M. HAHN, Superintendent of Insurance, Ohio. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
W.G. CORTHELL, Treasurer. 


Mention this publication. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


JOHNSTON’S INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
IS ENDORSED B 
Hon. JOHN WANAM AKER, ae Gen., Phila. 
Bishop CYRUS D. FOSS, M. E. Church, Phila. 
Prof. HORATIO C. WOOD, M.D., LL.D., and 








Prof. HARRISON ALLEN, M.D., University of Pa. 
Send for s¢-page pamphiet to 1088 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


*STA‘s8,. | EDWINS. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 


STAMPS 


| for 1896 free. 








heed Collections, ror all different, Bolivia, etc 
310 assorted, roc. Illustrated catalogue 
Shaw Stamp & Coin Co., Jackson, Mich, 





©@—ONE OF-© 


Chr. Hansen’s Junket Tablets 


(OR HOUSEHOLD RENNET TABLETS) 


dissolved in a little water and added to a quart of luke-warm 
milk, converts it into a delicious dish of Pe oy relished by the 
healthy and the sick, by grown persons and children, alike. 
IAL of Junket Tablets should be found in the pantry 

of every household; then, if you have sweet milk, you are 
always prepared to make, at short notice, a dessert which pleases 
everybody. 

Sold by Druggists and Grocers in vials holding 12 Tablets 
each and retailed at 15 cents. 12 vials in a box. 


Chr. Hansen’s Anti-Dyspepsia 
Tablets 


contain the pure rennet matter in a form which makes it as 
pleasant to take, as it is harmless and effective. 

One or Two of these Tablets taken after a meal immediately 
relieves you of any discomfort which otherwise may be felt o: 
account of imperfect digestion. 

Put up in diamond shaped bottles in two sizes, 
25c. and 50c, respectively. For Sale by Druggists. 


| D. H. BURRELL & CO., - Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Sound and 
Refreshing 


visits the nursing 
mother and her 
# child if she takes 
7 .NHEUSER? ' 

pNHe BUSCH’. 


‘WwhhNutune 


TRADE MARK, 





It is a food drink—the greatest aid to nature in building up the weakened system— 
a flesh producer and blood vitalizer. The palatable nutriment of pure malt and hops. 


To be had at all Druggists’ and Grocers’. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 











THE WESTERN METROPOLIS 


IS HEARD ROUND THE wonto A> 
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EVERYONE WHO 

KNOWS ANYTHING 

ABOUT BUFFALO 
KNOWS THAT 
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hin EXPRESS 


| NEW YORK (ENTRAL SQ¥Y> 
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The best circulation for first-class advertisers 
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A dainty dentifrice for dainty 
people who look upon their 
teeth as precious pearls. 

A loving husband and father 
holds the portrait of his dear 
ones as above price. 

None the less valuable are 
sound, healthy teeth. 

Good teeth can be had until 
; well advanced in life through 
daily use of the perfect liquid 
dentifrice Rubifoam. ji 

It preserves and beautifies ; 
its cleansing qualities are un- 
surpassed: Harmless, Bene. 
ficial, Healthful. 


Price, 25c. at Druggists. 
Sample vials free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 










































Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated ~ pe 

drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver - 
and Bowels ts the strongest safeguard against Las 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. x 


5 f Fi 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- 


ing it. Permanently curing Constipation 
and its effects. 


/ Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free 
FSrom objectionable sub- 

stances. Physicians re- x 
commend it, Millions 
have found it invaluable. 









Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 





EPICURES (Fa 
ALL FIND IN VAN CAM DS : 


“BLUE LABEL” ~BOSTON BAKED 
TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


The one perfecting touch 
that elevates the joys of 
eating to the realms of 
pure delight. 





COMES IN NEAT TINS—3 SIZES. 


Send six cents in stampsand we will 
mail you a sample can of the goods. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. [= VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 


Purveyors of Table Delicacies 
In Glass and Tin 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Are Strictly Pure 
Stock Soups 


made from the best leave’ Beef, Veal, and Poultry. Posztively no ex- 
tracts or gelatine used. If you want pure, unadulterated Soup, insist on 
having ** Huckins’ ’? — 19 varieties. 


Send 20 cents to pay express, and we will send 








you two % pint cans as samples—your choice. 


Put wp te Quart J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO. 
Pints and 2 % Pints. 18 and 20 Waterford Street, Boston, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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PRI NCIPAL EASTERN AG ENCIES: 


aS New York: Boston: Chicago 
423 Broadway 5 State St. 208 lack St. 
287 Broadway ™ en Ot 191 ClarkKSt. 
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Alfred Peats 


-Prize 


WALL PAPER 


We will mail you samples free of our Prize Patterns, 1896 
Series, together with our guide, “How to Paper, and Economy 
in Home Decoration.” If you will send us a description of the different 
rooms you have to paper, and what they are used for we 
will carefully select the patterns and colorings most suitable. 

Our new $1,000 Prize Designs are the most artistic and 
delicately colored papers in the market, and are better 
made than those of any other manufacturer. 


Prices 10 cents ona up per roll. 


The New York World says: “None so beautiful, so 
perfect or offered so cheap.” 
The Chicago Tribune says: “They will be in great demand 
by people of artistic taste.” 
Over 2,000,000 rolls of other paper carried in stock. 
Prices marked in plain figures on each sample, 


3 cents om up per roll. 
WE PREPAY THE FREIGHT. 


Send to us for samples and you will positively get the 
latest colorings and designs to select from. 


AGENTS WANTED. One agent wanted in each town, who can fur- 
nish good references, to sell from our large sample books on commission, 
and to whom we can refer all requests for samples in their vicinity. 
Experience not necessary. Agent’s outfit, complete, $1.00. 


Prices and Samples are Our Best Argument, 


Write to nearest address. 
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odonr —Safe and Agreeable. 
ne ane tiie Economy to Use It. 


#2. 2 This popular dentifrice is always delightful and effective. Used every day, the powder 
(accompanying |.quid Sozodont) twice a week,it insures better teetn, firmer gums and 

ae sweeter breath. SOZODONT is known the world over, having stood the test of half a 

Ad > century as the standard dentifrice of America. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

, Sample Free by mail if you mention this magazine. Address HALL & RuCKEL, Props., New York, 


yee | | Electric Lustre Starch 


tA Symbol 
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Seidaine a age Pe ahaa of purest 
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glycerine — undeniably - = ct tet ! 
= ae ingredient of a ect toilet . 
soa: The fm -mark **No. 4711”’ Best Laundry Starch in the World. 
each tablet. Makes Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs look like new. 

U ec es no DO y Wi ll o stick > h i ° H 
MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U.S. Agents. Lettres me icliniked with it. Blue, packages, vo cents 

Send for illustrated circular, or 20c. for sample cake. each. For sale by grocers. Sample Seas. 
..Evectric Lustre.Starcu Co., 

LDAW~3IOOE C= BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


. . Ti . : ” 
When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan. 











Cock-a-doodle doo— 
My dame has lost her shoe; 
But CUPID Hair-Pins held 


her hair— 
Or she’d have lost that too. 


It’s in the TWIST. 








By the makers 
of the famous DELONG 
Hook and Eye. 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 








The Attention of Ladies 


is specially called to the 
numerous advantages of 


“SELVYT 2. 


Polishing Cloths 


(Trade-mark registered at Washington, Aug. 6,°95.) 


Now being sold by all leading stores throughout the 
country, at 10 cents upwards, according to size. They 
entirely do away with the necessity for buying expen- 
sive wash or chamois leathers, which they out-polish 
and out-wear, never become greasy. and are as good 
as new when washed. Sold hemmed ready for use, 
and should be in the hands of all domestic and other 
servants. 


For sale by all Dry Goods Stores,Upholsterers, 
Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycle Dealers, etc. 


Wholesale enqnirie s should be addressed, 
SELVyYT,” 381 and 383 Broadway, New York. 
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Galatea Cloths 


durable goods, 
Store”’ 
Cadet, 


Ladies’ Skirts 


os + OME... 

9 e 
Boys’ Suitings. 
These stylish, 
are shown at 
in large assortment. 


and Light Blue, “Brown, 


washable, and exceedingly 
“The Linen 
There are Navy, 
Tan and 


Black grounds; striped with white, and white 
grounds striped with these colors and red. 





. 7 A) 
+ eae Trade Mark. 
eee ee 


Price 25 and 35 cents per yard. 
For these 


to $1.00 per yard. 


| the most complete in the country. 


oe 2 2 ee se es) 2 2 2 2 2s es es ee 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


‘*THE LINEN STORE.”’ 


same pur- 
poses there is also shown 
a great variety of Fancy 
Cotton and Linen Ducks 
ranging in pricefrom 40c 


Our assortment of all 
the better gradesof Wash 
Dress Fabrics is one of 


14 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 
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To fit satisfactorily, and give an added 
grace and charm to the figure, must 
havea properly molded shape of Corset 
waist as a foundation. The Genuine 
JACKSON CORSET WAISTS 
Are so constructed as to easily conform 
to the figure, and lend an elegance to 
the fit of a costume. Moreover, they 
are health-giving waists, and a help to 
Bicyclists and all those who enjoy out- 
door recreation. 

Send $1.25, waist measure, and say 
whether you want White or Drab, and 
we will mail you a pair, postpaid. 

JACKSON CORSET CoO., 
JACKSON, MICH. 


When you write, please mention *“* The Cosmopolitan. 
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There is a great difference in }.... 


CHOCOLATE BONBONS 
.... Those who know the difference buy 


Lowney’s ~~. 


5, 


Every Piece.” 
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SEND 10 CENTS FOR SAAKPLE PACKAGE. 


P. 8.—If you wish to buy a pound or more and your dealer will not supply 
you, we will send on receipt of retail price: 1-/b. box 60 cents; 2-lb. box $1.20; 
3-/b. box $1.80; 5-lb. box $3. Delivered free in United States. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY Co., -. - 95 Pearl St., Boston. 
> . ~ Ne 
pk ote che odd te ka oe okt ode ot thy vey Or Vey 14Y <4 ee ee eS SE: 
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Glmira Telegram 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY WEEKLY PAPER 


ELMIRA, N. Y., FEBRUARY 3, 1896. 


To Whom it may Concern: 


As follows is the exact report of the circulation of ELMIRA TELEGRAM 
of each issue during the year 1895 : 
JAN. 6..100,413 APR. 7..104.890 J -- 101,617 . 6.. 99,716 
7 13. -101,600 - + - 102,700 % -- 101,512 a - - 100,210 
20. . 103,020 sg - + 103,085 = - -102,319 “ - - 101,376 
27. -104,563 - - 102,915 " -- 101,614 - - - 100, 412 
3--102,012 May - -103,714 . 102,019 Nov. 3..-102,091 
10. . 103,915 + . - 102,865 . - 100,812 - - - 102,760 
17--101,947 3 - 102,455 ” -- 101,412 ~ - - 101,266 
24.-102,719 si - - 101,987 si -- 101,719 = . - 100,511 
3. - 105,099 JUNE 2..103,110 SEPT. 1I..100,600 Dec. - -100,890 
10. . 104,336 ss - -103,514 ” . -100,821 “ - -100,446 
17.-104,618 " . -102, 760 es - + 100,712 _ -- 101,210 
24..105,400 ae . » 103,047 es . «102,040 - -- 101,813 
31..104,213 = -- 102,971 ‘¢ 29. - 101,914 “y + » 100,947 
Making total “Known Circulation” during 1895, of 5,316,627, an aver- 
age of 102,242 COPIES PER WEEK. 


Why it is a Good Kedium 


ITS CIRCULATION.—As will be seen by the above statement, the circulation of 
the ELMIRA TELEGRAM is not of the fair weather, sensational, or boom- 
ing kind. It’s a steady, healthy, regular patronage, going into the homes of 
people who have the muney to buy and who have the money to patronize the 
people who advertise in it. 

POPULAR WITH THE PEOPLE.—The TELEGRAM is popular with the 


masses. 
THE LADIES LIKE IT.—Having Special Departments for the ladies. 
IT’S NON-POLITICAL.—Being a non-political paper, it is taken by members of 
all parties. 
THE BEAUTY OF ADVERTISING IN THE TELEGRAM is that it has so 
few advertisements all are bound to read them. 
TRY IT ONCE.—If you have any doubts about it, just give the TELEGRAM a 
trial. You will never regret it. 
WHERE IT CIRCULATES.— 70,000 of the 
prow, TELEGRAM’S circulation is confined within the 
[aa states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, 
A tonal ape and Vermont. The balance is sold in the New 
“ tt .5 ses England, Middle, and Central States. 
ILLIUNNDS n 
on C7, o. ge 
i The Telegram Printing Co. 
CULA’ A. FRANK RICHARDSON H. S. BROOKS 
New York—Chicago. Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
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When you write, please mention ** The Cosmapolitan. 
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502 per cent. more Insurance issued in 
1895 than ten years ago. 


The record of 10 years: 


1885. $28,860,882 ° 1895. $150,000,000 
t) 
insurance issued Ss insurance issued 
, @ re 
in 1885. ® in 1895. 
THE 


Prudential Insurance Co. 


of America, 


has made more rapid progress during its 20 years of 
business than any company doing a life insurance 
business. 

Every year has been a greater success than the 
previous year. 

The Prudential: issues modern life insurance on a 
modern, liberal and absolutely safe basis, nothing 
speculative, nothing to take chances upon, simply 
make your payments and you are absolutely certain 
to get your money. 

We have a little “ Book L,” “Life Insurance for 
the Average Man,” which tells in plain, simple lan- 
guage how every policy has a Guarantee Cash value, a 
cash loan, paid-up insurance, or the policy will be ex- 
tended and paid in event of death for several years 
without more payments. Address, 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., 
Newark, N. J. 
John F. Dryden, Pres. 


Copyright 1896.—Bates- Whitman Company, N. Y. 











When you write, please i politan.”’ 
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TH PRACTICAL” Trousers Hanger and Press 


keeps Trousers ‘* Smooth as if Ironed.”’ 

It is automatic in action and adjusts itself to any 
thickness of material. It will positively remove all 
traces of marks and wrinkles caused by turning the trousers 
up on arainy day. It does not mark the cloth by ugly 
ge pag (all other devices do). Itis SO easy to use 
as to be 


“QUICKER THAN CARELESSNESS,” 
and if after a trial it does not give 
satisfaction, return it, and WE WILL 


REFUND. 


PRICE 75 CENTS EACH. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price in stamps or otherwise. 
Or we will send, express paid, SIX of the 
7 PRACTICAL TROUSERS HANGERS and 
RIUUUELEE THREE CLOSET RODS (which are described 
below) for $5.00. We sell hundreds of such sets. 


nom 


Also, the PRACTICAL CLOSET ROD, price 
25 cents, postpaid. It is made of wrought steel, 
nickel-plated, is 9 inches long, and constructed with 
a detachable socket. 

Did you ever go to your closet and find several 
coats, a pair or two of trousers, and perhaps some 
of your wife's dresses, all hanging on the same 
hook and on top of just the garment you wanted ? 
Well, this never happens when you use our 
devices and arrangement. The picture shows 
why. It also indicates the capacity of a Rod, and shows how 
three rods can be advantageously used 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 


427 Wainut St., Philada., Pa. 


We send you free on request facsimile letters of some duplicate 
orders (the strongest kind of testimony) and our Illustrated circular 
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This is our Swell English Custom Toe 
with double sole, extension edge, sewed 
with Irish Linen Cord. 

The best shoe on earth. 

Made in Calf, Russia Calf, Patent Calf, 
and Enamel. 


Sold only at Regal Stores. oye 


Send stamp for Catalogue A. A Pair. 


os, 


O os 


: 
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os, 


STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston; 115 & 117 Nassau St., 
1347 Broadway, 291 Broadway, New York ; 357 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn ; 1305 F St., N.W., Washington ; 69 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; 78 Dorrance St., Providence ; 219 E. Baltimore 
St., Baltimore ; 119 North Main St., Brockton ; 103 Dearborn 
St., and Dearborn St., cor. Washington, and 237 State St., 
Chicago. 
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When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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HOME 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
IS EASY .. 


when your camera is built on our “cartridge system.” It 
enables you to load and unload the camera in broad 
daylight-no fumbling around a dark room for missing 
keys or pins. Everything but the developing is done 
in daylight, and we do that if you wish it—or you 
can do it yourself. 





Made with Pocket Kodak. 





THE $50 POCKET KODAK, tr pictures 134 x 2inches 
THE $8.00 BULLS-EYE, for pictures 34 x3% inches. 


Both are built on the “‘cartridge system.”’ They embody 
the refinement of photographic luxury. From the fine 
leather covering to the inmost soul—the lens, they are 
perfect, and being perfect they make perfect pictures. 


Free pamphlet tells all about them. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodaks, 
Kodets, = Rochester, N. Y 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Why "ideal"? 


Because 
kept clean—the ink flows freely, 


—it is easily filled, easily 


but not too fast — any kind of 


writing may be done with it — 


and it is for use. 


Good 


always ready 


OOOOOOO4 errs 
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reasons for calling it... 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


Money back if you want it. 


e-list with testi- 


end at on for an Illustrated Pri: 






Z not supply you), 


ution Cosmopolitan. 

‘ E. webesiene Co., 
157 Broadway, New York. 
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Vigor belongs to health. 


Health to well-fed bodies. It’s easy to 
feed some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, the convalescent and the 


dyspeptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food, 


Tonic and Restorative, 
for the pale, thin anaemic, dyspeptic and 
overworked, and those needing improved 


nourishment; strengthens and nourishes the 


system; restores the appetite; increases the 
weicht, 

Somatose is for sale by all druggists 

in 2-0z., %, ™% and 1-Ib, tins. 





Pamphiets regarding *‘ Somatose”’ 


mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., 170 and 172 William St., New York, Sole Agents. 
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me$ 1000 Rambler 


all silver- embossed, Jeweled with 
amethysts and pearls, with gold 
parts, cr G a sensation at the ZA 
New Yor jcle Show. 

© It generally remarked, 
6) however, tl sat the beautiful 


q $100 ander ot 
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are fully asrich, tho’ not so gaudy. 
Ramblers were voted 


The Standard Wheels for 
People of Good Taste. 
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@¢ TN HANDSOME CATALOCUE FREE. 
<> Gormutiyaderrceay Mra, Co. 


CHICAGO BOSTON, WASHINC™ON, 


ee 
OO NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, DETROIT. 
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Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa 
A superior Cocoa with 10°§ Soma- 
tose for nursing mothers, inva- 
lids and convalescents. A desir- 
able addition to the diet and a 
pleasant beverage, nourishing 
and stimulating, for table use. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Chocolate 
(10°§ Somatose), for eating and 
drinking. 











Sick : ana well 


f tasty and appetizing food—that stays 
Here’s the value of 


OMATOSE 
BISCUIT 


know the value « 
tasty. 
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FOR DYSPEPTICS AND CONVALESCENTS 
Made by The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., New 
York ; palatable, digestible, stimulating and strengthening, for 
bycicle rides, on fishing or hunting trips, or when traveling, 
Somatose-Biscuit are for sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box, 
or sent ty manufacturers, charges paid, on receipi of price 


















From The Cosmopolitan Press. 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


99 %o PURE. 


“A good complexion needs 
no artificial toning or height- 
ening.” Use a pure soap 


like the Ivory and leave 
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nature to do the rest. 


Tne Procter & Gatace Co., Cin’t, 


LIMITED. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


—_—_—_———— &Co 
Walt-r Baker &Co ay 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 5 
emnmean e~a ee 








| The Greatest Medical Discovery 


of the Age, 


KENNEDY’S 


MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


DOWALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, MASS., 


Has discovered in one of our common 
pasture weeds a remedy that cures every 
kind of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 
possession over two hundred certificates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 
Boston. Send postal card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like needles passing 
through them; the same with the Live 
or Bowels. This is caused by the ducts 
being stopped, and always disappears in a 
week after takingit. Read the label. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat 
the best you can get, and enough of it. 
Dose, one tablespoonful in water at bed- 
time. Sold by all Druggists. 
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“THE WESTMINSTER ” NEW YoRK 7 [| 
& to all the good theatres and all the good shops. 

| able, elegant, homelike, inexpensive hotel, where 

American plan, so per day. “A Little Book @ 


Corner of 16th Street and Irving Place, one Hl 
5 

Convenient to L roads, cables and horse cars— 
& weary sight-seers and shoppers may find enjoy- % 
about a Big City,” free, if you write for it. | 
' iz, 1 
nla 4 } 
SS | 





block east of Broadway at Union Square ; close 

BUT OUT OF THE NOISE. A quiet, cozy, comfort- fy} 
ment, rest and recuperation after a busy day. 
o@W_E. N. ANABLE, Proprietor, !19 E. 16th St. New York fi 











